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T is first necessary to un- 
derstand what we mean by 
wheat quality, since some 
wheats may be_ termed 
good, others not so good, 
and some poor. Some 
wheats which are best for 
one purpose are unsuited 
for another purpose. Qual- 
ity is not an absolute term. 
It is relative, and should 
be considered in relation to 
the use made of the wheat 
or flour. 

Quality in wheat should be considered from the 
standpoint of three interested parties, farmers, millers, 
and consumers of flour. Wheat that may be regarded 
as having good qualities by one of these groups may 
not necessarily be satisfactory for the demands of the 
other groups. 

The farmer is primarily interested in a wheat that 
will give good yields under his conditions of climate 
and soil. He is further interested in a wheat that has 
such qualities as will command a good price per 
bushel. These are usually measured by test weight, 
color, and general physical appearance. Such a wheat 
is satisfactory to the farmer, since it gives him a good 
yield and price, and hence profits on his operations. 
If the farmer shall grow wheat of such 
quality as the miller needs he must be 
paid for that quality. 

The miller is placed between the wheat 
producer and the flour consumer. Unless 
he operates on a very large scale he is 
more or less limited to the wheat that is 
grown in his immediate territory. If this 
wheat has the qualities which will make a 
flour that meets the demands of his trade, 
then all is well. If the wheat in his ter- 
ritory does not have these qualities, then 
the flour will not be satisfactory unless 
he obtains wheat from the outside. Here 
the supermiller has a big advantage. 

A wheat which will meet the miller’s 
demands must be reasonably free from 
seeds of other grains and from weed seeds, 
particularly those which are difficult to 
remove, but the presence of foreign seeds 
is not a very serious problem, since he 
has efficient cleaning machines. The pres- 
ence of wheat diseases such as smut and 
rust is more serious. The external effects 
of smut can be removed by wheat wash- 
ing, but since any wheat disease interferes 
with the full development of the wheat 
kernel it will have a deleterious effect on 
the quality. 




















Plumpness and Color 


THE miller is interested in plumpness, 
which in turn is related to weight per 
bushel, since this affects the yield of flour. 
As a general rule, one point difference in 
test weight means 42 per cent difference in 
flour yield, but plumpness and high test 
weight are not always associated with 
some other desired qualities, particularly 
that known as strength. The miller is also 
interested in color, as this is an indication 
ot soundness. An off color means that the 
wheat has suffered some damage. A dull 
or bleached color generally indicates some 
damage which has taken place during har- 
vesting. This is not usually as serious as 
a dark or burnt color, which indicates 
damage in the stack or during storage in 
the bin. Such damage usually affects the 
molecular structure of the proteins, and 
this in turn means a weak gluten and, 
consequently, poor baking qualities. 
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HIS engraving shows the recording wattmeter. 
is traced with ink on the roll of cross section paper. 
very rapidly as the machine starts to mix the dough, and then reaches a maxi- 
mum on average flour in about two minutes. 
down again more abruptly with weak flour than with strong. 


A wheat must mill well so as to obtain a satisfac- 
tory yield. To the miller the wheat kernel consists of 
three main parts: the endosperm, the bran coat, and 
the germ. It is his business to separate these three 
from each other and convert the endosperm into such 
flour as shall meet the demands of his trade. He has 
learned that there are considerable differences in the 
way wheats handle in the mill. Some have a quality 
which makes them mill well; that is, their bran sepa- 
rates easily from the endosperm, it is thin, it is easy to 
get a flour of low ash and good color. Then there are 
other wheats that do not mill so well and they give 
him more or less concern, since it is more difficult to 
get a good yield, together with a satisfactory flour. 


The Requirement of Uniformity 


PROBABLY the greatest demand placed upon flour 

at the present time is that of uniformity. It is 
not only necessary that the miller shall make a uni- 
form flour from day to day, from week to week, and 
from month to month, but also from year to year. 
It is impossible for him to make uniform flour without 
uniform wheat. If most of the wheat grown in the 
miller’s territory is fairly uniform and of satisfactory 
quality, then the problem of wheat selection is easy. 
This may happen in a few sections and in some years. 
Usually it is necessary for the miller to obtain wheats 
from a fairly wide territory in order to get those 
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The resistance of the dough 
The resistance increases 


The curve goes up and then goes 


which will balance each other so as to make a uni- 
form blend. 

Baking qualities of flour must be considered, not 
only from the standpoint of their adaptability to the 
making of certain bakery products but also from the 
standpoint of the method employed in baking. While 
a very large number of the mills in the hard wheat 
belt of the United States cater to the trade of the 
commercial baker, yet it should be remembered that, 
according to figures obtained by the Census Bureau, a 
little more than one half of the total flour manufac- 
tured in the United States at present is used in home 
baking. The qualities required in flour used for home 
baking are not the same as those demanded by the 
commercial baker. While the conditions of home bak- 
ing are more elastic, that is, it is easier for the home 
baker to adapt herself to a particular flour, yet there 
is one quality that the home baker always demands, 
and that is uniformity. If she becomes accustomed. to 
a certain kind of flour and learns how to use that with 
success, then she wants to continue to have that par- 
ticular brand. 

Then there are all kinds of commercial bakers; 
from the one who makes 100,000 or more loaves per 
day to the one in what we may call the small shop. 
The big baker has, as a rule, a better control of the 
situation. He has better facilities for testing his 
flour; he can buy his flour from a wide territory and, 
consequently, practice blending. Because 
of the largeness of his operations he can 
use one kind of flour for the making of 
certain products, and other kinds of flour 
for other products. The man in the small 
shop does not have this advantage. He 
must frequently use the same flour for 
various purposes. 


What Bakers Want 


T may be said that all bread bakers 

want those qualities in flour which are 
described by the terms reserve, fermenta- 
tion tolerance, and stability. Most of our 
modern commercial baking is conducted on 
a large scale. Flour must have strength 
to stand the action of high-speed mixers, 
dough breaks and molders. No matter 
how well regulated a shop is, procedures 
may not always take place according to a 
prearranged schedule or order of sequence. 
Something may happen to interfere so 
that the dough cannot be taken at the 
right minute, and unless the flour has re- 
serve, fermentation tolerance and stability, 
it means that the products will not be 
satisfactory. 

These considerations show that know- 
ing the qualities of wheat is not a simple 
problem. It must be studied from several 
angles. Every year the miller has to 
learn the qualities of the new crop, and 
the first thing that is usually done is to 
make a study of the growing conditions. 
In a very general way it may be said 
that if growing conditions are such that a 
large yield is produced the wheat will be 
weaker; on the other hand, if the growing 
conditions are such that a smaller crop is 
produced the wheat is usually stronger. 
A prominent miller once put it this way: 
“A strong wheat is produced if conditions 
are such that the wheat has to make a 
fight.” There are many exceptions to 
these statements. It depends upon what 
has caused the smallness or largeness of 
the crop. Rainfall, sunshine, rate of evap- 
oration, length of ripening period, variety 
and soil are the most important factors 
which have an influence, not only on yield 
but also on quality. Because of the com- 
plexity of the influence of these factors, it 
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is very difficult to predict what the effect 
will be. 

The next step in learning the quality 
of the new crop is the test survey. Rep- 
resentatives of the mill may make trips 
through the wheat territory shortly be- 
fore the wheat is harvested, and obtain 
small samples. These usually are gath- 
ered by hand, and studied for appear- 
ance and protein content. 

As soon as the wheat is_ threshed, 
larger samples may be obtained from the 
elevator men or representatives of the 
mill in the wheat territory. The protein 
determinations on these samples as well 
as on those previously obtained give a 
fairly good idea of the protein content 
of the new wheat. From the more rep- 
resentative samples experimental milling 
and baking tests may be made. This 
work, together with a study of physical 
appearance, test weight and other de- 
terminations, gives a fairly good ad- 
vance knowledge of the new crop. 

In making this preliminary survey a 
great deal more would be accomplished 
if the work could be organized as a large 
co-operative effort. To a limited extent 
this co-operative effort is an accom- 
plished fact, but there is room for co- 
operation on a much larger scale than 
now exists. Obviously, when the survey 
is made independently by individual mills 
or by small groups of mills, a great deal 
of work is duplicated. It is apparent 
that if all the mills which get their wheat 
from a certain territory could unite their 
forces in this preliminary survey it could 
be made much more thorough and, as a 
consequence, the knowledge obtained 
would be worth more. 


MAKING THE MILL BLEND 


The method which a mill has to adopt 
in making the blend on which to deter- 
mine the qualities of the wheat before it 
is milled depends largely upon its size 
and facilities. Of the following pro- 
cedures, part are used in some mills, part 
in others, and some mills may use all, or 
go even further. 

The protein determination, test weight 
and physical appearance are the tests 
which may be applied to every carload, 
and hence furnish the basis for the pre- 
liminary binning of the wheat. The ori- 
gin of the wheat and the information 
obtained in the preliminary survey is 
also considered. With the wheat thus 
binned, a blend can be made for a trial 
run of the new grain before beginning 
to mill it extensively. After this trial 
run, extensive baking tests are made of 
the flour so as to try out the qualities of 
the new crop. It is first necessary to 
find out the optimum conditions for han- 
dling the flour from the new crop. As 
soon as this is done, the mill can advise 
its customers as to the best way the 
flour should be handled. It is usually 
wise for the mill to conserve a consid- 
erable amount of its old wheat, and 
gradually introduce that from the new 
crop. In this way a less abrupt change 
is made. 

Mills which have a large testing or- 
ganization are able to make more exten- 
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HIS engraving shows the appearance 

of the machine used for the mechan- 
ical modification of dough. The bowl is 
lowered so as to show the pins fixed to 
its bottom. Each pair of the upper pins 
makes two revolutions for every one of 
the circular revolutions, and they alter- 
nately straddle one of the lower pins and 
then pass between the next one and the 
wall of the bowl. Thus the dough is first 
twisted or wrapped on the upper pins 
and then pulled and torn away when an 
upper pair of pins straddles a lower pin. 
It is obvious that the alignment of the 
upper and lower pins must be accurate, 
not only in order to avoid collisions, but 
also to have even pulling and stretching. 
The balance disk or wheel insures a more 
even motion. 








sive studies before making their wheat 
blends. The possession of a large num- 
ber of storage tanks is a great advan- 
tage. By drawing from a number of 
these, larger batches may be mixed, and 
on such batches it is possible to make 
more extensive tests than on individual 
carloads. Having made protein, milling, 
baking, and other tests on these larger 
batches, these may then be used for 
blending again in larger tanks and, ob- 


viously, the wheat in these tanks will be 
pretty well known for its quality. From 
these preliminary blends it is much less 
difficult to make a satisfactory mill blend 
than when the blending is done from the 
primary receiving tanks. It may be ad- 
visable to test the final blend again as 
a check on the operation. 


OPINION OF A HEAD MILLER 


It is recognized that it is not possible 
for every miller to pursue such an elab- 
orate program, but since every mill of 
average large size has one chemist, if 
not several, it should particularly be em- 
phasized that more effort should be made 
to use the testing organization to learn 
the quality of the wheat before it is 
milled, rather than after it is milled. 
That I am not exactly alone in this 
position is shown by the following state- 
ment of a head miller in one of our 
leading milling journals: 

“I have worked for a millowner who 
made baking tests on every order, large 
and small, and there was not 10c worth 
of good gotten out of it. Then I have 
seen this same company turn over to the 
miller the aid of the chemist to help him 
in his operations, and it was there the 
chemist began to show his real worth and 
merits, and be of real value to his com- 
pany. The results were tenfold over 
what he was formerly doing. There is 
more work for the chemist in assisting 
the miller in making his wheat blends 
than in all the bread making after the 
wheat has been slung together and 
guessed at. Let the miller and the chem- 
ist get together on the ground floor and 
work this out, instead of having your 
miller do it by guess. 

“Mix your wheats, mill them on an 
experimental mill, bake the flour and see 
the results obtained, before you mix up 
and mill 48 to 72 hours’ run, only to 
have the chemist bake it and find every- 
thing wrong, and perhaps your flour over 
1,000 miles away from your mill. And 
remember there is something besides the 
gluten content to making up a mill mix, 
and your chemist is the boy who should 
come in on this and be the big factor as 
to what constitutes the proper mill mix.” 


METHODS OF MEASURING QUALITY 


The moisture test is one of the most 
important; it is very simple in theory, 
but most difficult in actual operation. 
It is fairly easy to get comparatively 
accurate results on flour or ground wheat 
products, but not so easy on whole 
wheat. A tremendous amount of work 
has been done to improve the moisture 
test, but more needs to be done. We 
need especially a rapid and at the same 
time accurate moisture test for wheat, 
one that shall give results comparable 
with those now obtained on flour or 
ground wheat products. 

The protein test is one of the most 
extensively used for measuring the qual- 
ity of wheat, one principal reason being 
that it can be executed quickly, and 
hence a very large number of samples 
can be handled with comparatively few 
workers. Further, of all the chemical 
tests used in measuring the quality of 
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wheat the protein test may be said to be 
the most accurate and reliable, so far as 
estimating total protein. However, the 
total determination of protein does not 
at the same time measure the quality of 
protein. Quality and quantity do not 
necessarily go together. When this is 
said, it should be stated in justice to the 
protein test that as a rule, if other tests 
are equal, such as test weight, color, 
appearance, and variety, then total pro- 
tein indicates a certain quality. 

The viscosity test has been used to 
some extent in measuring quality. Con 
siderable may be said in favor of this 
test, and also that it has very definite 
limitations. While a high viscosity read- 
ing means a strong flour in probably 80 
or more per cent of the samples, there 
are certain wheats which give a low 
viscosity reading and yet have a fairly 
satisfactory quality. In other cases a 
high viscosity reading may not mean that 
the quality is what is desired. Then the 
method of preparing the sample has an 
influence upon the test. Not enough 
seems to be known about this test so 
that it can be used with assurance. 

The gluten test, usually made by wash 
ing out some gluten from a small amount 
of dough, is one of the oldest tests for 
wheat quality. The simplest method of 
making this test is by chewing some 
kernels. Many millers formerly, and 
perhaps now, practiced this so much that 
they attained great proficiency in mak- 
ing this test, and in this way they learned 
a great deal about the quality of wheat. 
Even plant breeders have used this meth- 
od in selecting new varieties of good 
wheat. It is said that the originator 
of Marquis wheat, the pre-eminent wheat 
of the Northwest, depended largely on 
the chewing test in selecting the original 
heads of wheat from which Marquis 
came. This seems to be a good argu- 
ment for the qualitative value of the 
gluten test. 

With the introduction of chemical lab- 
oratories the attempt was made to esti- 
mate the quantity of gluten, but this 
gives very little information in addition 
to the total protein test. However, as a 
qualitative test it still has considerable 
value, provided people are willing to ac- 
quire proficiency in using the test, since 
its value depends on the knowledge, ex- 
perience and skill of the operator. 


THE ASH TEST 


The ash test is one of the most valu- 
able at present for the millers. This test 
tells the miller if his mill is doing good 
work, and hence he regards it as his 
guardian angel. If the ash is all right, 
then the mill is working well. But, after 
all, isn’t the ash test simply a_post- 
mortem examination of the flour? Per- 
haps this is putting it too strongly. It 
does tell the miller whether the machines 
are running true to form, and whether 
everything is going the way it should, 
but for the purpose of knowing the pos- 
sibilities of the qualities of wheat before 
it is milled the ash test is of very little 
help. 


(Continued on page 1061.) 


N the first of these engravings is shown dough insufficiently mixed to be developed. The next picture shows dough that is completely developed and ready for the usual 


fermentation process. 


In the third is to be seen mechanically modified dough, which is broken down to such an extent that only one fermentation in the baking pan is 


needed. Dough completely broken down, so that there are no strands from the upper pins, is illustrated in the last of the engravings. 
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GIVE THE SALES MANAGERS A CHANCE 


‘YDNEY ANDERSON, president of the Millers’ 
\7 National Federation, is author of a suggestion, 
approved at the recent Chicago “Jubilee,” that sales 
managers of flour mills be brought into occasional con- 
ference with a view to trying to establish better con- 
ditions in their departments, which, as everybody 
knows, is where the money is made or lost in milling. 

A survey of any fairly well-conducted mill will 
show that it follows sound and well-established prac- 
tice in every department of its establishment save in 
sclling its products. If there be a weakness it will 
almost certainly be found in the very department which 
means most, if it is not actually determining, to the 
success of the enterprise. It may be in promotion, or 
terms or prices. If it is in any one of these, the 
business will slip, perhaps to failure. 

The sales department is not in every instance re- 
sponsible for the fault. Far too often it is compelled 
tu follow the vagaries of the high command, to adapt 
its policies to market views or to yield to demand for 

lume production. The sales department is where 
these faults of management reflect themselves and 
where, therefore, the prosperity both of the individual 
unit and of the industry as a whole is decided. 

It is not inconceivable that conferences of sales 
managers might find a basis for co-ordination of effort 

hich their chiefs have not succeeded in finding. Fan- 
ciful as it may seem in the face of years of striving, 
it is barely possible they might be able to evolve a 
ales contract which would meet the requirements of 
. large, widely scattered and diverse field of buyers 
and at the same time sufficiently safeguard the posi- 
tion of sellers. It is the sales manager who is most 
closely in touch with customers and their wishes, and 
he, from his intimate knowledge, should best be able 
to prescribe for the ills which constantly develop. 

Buying, conversion and selling are the grand divi- 
sions of milling, and the greatest of these is selling. 
Yet very many millers, seasoned veterans in the busi- 
ness of buying wheat and with long experience and 
sound knowledge of manufacture, are far less wise 
than they should be in the business of disposing of 
the product. Far too many of them seek to make the 
sales department serve the interest of their operations 
in grain or adjust itself to creating economies of 
manufacture through a high rate of production. 

The proposal to give the sales directors an oppor- 
tunity to confer and see what they can do for the 
welfare of milling is worth experimenting with. It 
hardly would be possible for them to do less than the 
executives have done to bring about better accord in 
the industry. Conceivably, they might do more. 





BAKING NO LONGER INTERNATIONAL 
f ipaiy recent sale by the Continental Baking Co. of 

its nine Canadian plants, said to be in the interest 
of greater concentration in development of its United 
States properties, serves to recall the time, not so 
long ago, when it was believed there was no limit 
to the expansion possibilities of larger units in the 
baking industry. The name chosen by the Continental 
at the time of its organization suggested this thought, 
and later on Mr. Ward emphasized the international 
character of his plans in the set-up of his Napoleonic 
food products corporation. 

Yet one of the first weaknesses to be disclosed in 
the scheme of the Continental merger was the large 
number and wide dispersion of its one hundred and 
eight units, located in two countries and extending 
from ocean to ocean. It is to the credit of the recent 
change in direction of the company’s activities that it 
so promptly moved to narrow the field of operation, 
choosing rather to manage fewer properties well than 
more indifferently. It doubtless was moved to this 
decision by the fact that the displaced management 
had shown a much lower rate of earning on the gross 
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turnover than either General Baking or Ward, with 
their more concentrated fields of operation. 

The action of the Continental management serves to 
reaffirm what The Northwestern Miller urged when the 
entire baking industry was in a turmoil of amalga- 
mations,—that baking, like every other business, de- 
pends upon sound management and conservative de- 
velopment, that it cannot be made rich overnight nor 
go about finding pots of gold merely by being the 
current sensation of the stock market. The smaller 
baker still lives, and the larger bakers are finding 
themselves so fully occupied with their own problems 
of economies and earnings that they are not disposed 
to go about trying to devour independent competition. 

A story recently told is not vouched for, but, re- 
gardless of its truth, it serves amusingly to illustrate 
the difficulties of internationalizing a business which is 
better adapted to remaining at home. The story is 
that the company’s previous management, moved per- 
haps by patriotic fervor, distributed handsomely 
framed copies of the Declaration of Independence 
among its plants with instruction that they be dis- 
played on the office walls. The gifts were appreci- 
atively acknowledged by plant managers in the United 
States, but the welcome was reported to be a degree 
less cordial in Canada, where the celebrated document 
is a matter of little or no concern. 





THE ELDER WISE MEN 

BARE half score of men whose experience links 

the old era of milling with the new were in at- 
tendance at the recent Federation “Jubilee” in Chi- 
cago. Outstanding among these were Mr. Loring, Mr. 
Eckhart and Mr. Cole, as millers, and Mr. Edgar, 
whose recollections of earlier days were so vividly set 
forth in his reminiscent address. Perhaps another 
score from the whole body of the trade might be 
added to the number, men who have memories of the 
days before the roller mill and the purifier, but who 
continue a vital part of milling as it exists today. 

This is the thin line of successful men of an earlier 
generation which, with minds alert and wise in experi- 
ence, makes up the senate of the industry. How some 
of them frequently must be entertained by seeing the 
trade in turmoil of spirit, running hither and thither 
in its effort to solve old problems and heal old ills, 
which, within their memories, apparently have been 
solved and healed over and over again. How also 
must they at times be distressed to see the industry 
drifting toward the same shoals which time and again 
have taken their toll of wrecks,—shoals which, though 
charted and marked, are disregarded when the storm 
of competition breaks. 

Today we are much given to new inventions and 
adventures in trade reforms, seeking short cuts to 
prosperity, searching out schemes which will take the 
place of honest effort and striving to remake an in- 
dustry overnight. We experiment with each in turn, 
hopeful that some way will be found to beat the 
fundamentals. None of them work, yet we go on with 
the business, closing our ears to the counsel of the 
elder wise men whose memories are stored with recol- 
lections of the times when the same schemes were 
tried and failed. 

It is easy to believe that things of the present 
are unique, that the stresses and storms of industrial 
life are without precedent, that principles and customs 
of an earlier day are outgrown and the wisdom ac- 
quired by experience dulled and useless. Yet much of 
what appears to be change goes little beneath the 
surface. At the heart there is little difference. Suc- 
cess in milling still is won in the same way that it was 
won when the miller’s coat was dusty and one stone 
ground upon the other. 

The Northwestern Miller, with its roots in the past 
but with, it hopes, its growth even with the newer 
generation of millers, suggests to the leaders of today 
their occasionally taking counsel of the elder wise men. 
It might even be worth while to choose a senate from 
among their number, providing, of course, they would 
confess their years and providing also that modesty, 
which is ever the accompaniment of wisdom, would 
permit them to accept such appointment. Certainly 
a score of these men, captains in right of their achieve- 
ments, could tell milling much that it should know and 
direct it wisely in much that it should do in the 
interest of its own welfare. 
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“EAT BRITISH BREAD” 

NS "enlarge Canadian newspapers recently have com- 

mented on a suggestion made in a communication 
published in the London Spectator that the slogan 
“Eat English Bread” should be heard and heeded in 
England. “The men who fought with Marlborough, 
with Cromwell, with Wellington,’ says the corre- 
spondent, “were nourished in youth and manhood on 
home grown wheat.” There is no reason, he believes, 
why British youth should not be so nourished now, and 
he quotes from the agricultural commission report of 
1924 in support of his argument: 

“Up to the limits of available supply there is even 
now no reason why consumers should not be supplied 
with a high class English loaf if farmers will grow 
suitable wheats, if millers will manufacture the flour, 
if bakers will use it, and if all three will combine to 
make the merits of this all-British product known to 
the public. The creation of an articulate demand is 
essential.” 

All of which is perfectly sound. It comes to noth- 
ing merely because Englishmen already are eating in 
the form of bread all of the wheat grown in England, 
and calling upon outside sources only for such addi- 
tional supplies as England does not grow and cannot 
possibly grow in competition with cheaper lands and 
lower costs of production elsewhere in the world. 
Furthermore, English wheats, because of characteristic 
soil and climatic conditions, are not suitable for pro- 
ducing flour adapted to modern baking methods and 
absolutely require an admixture of more glutinous 
flours from other countries to produce the best loaf. 

It is not, therefore, at all likely that “Eat English 
Bread” will travel far as a slogan to be heard over ° 
all England. That country, like every other country, 
will go on getting its bread from whatever source can 
supply it best and at least cost. It is, of course, 
barely possible that British millers might turn a cam- 
paign in behalf of “English bread” to their own ac- 
count; but they would then, as now, buy their wheat 
supplies from Canada, the United States and else- 
where, and continue as little concerned as now for the 
British wheat grower. 





APPLES FOR HEALTH 

PPLES FOR HEALTH, INC., at a recent meeting 
adopted plans for a long-time million dollar pub- 
licity campaign, a large part of the fund to be used 
in space in daily newspapers. Funds for the cam- 
paign are to be provided by collection of an assess- 
ment of one cent per barrel on all apples shipped out 

of the chief apple growing centers of the country. 

No doubt the months and years to come will see 
currency and emphasis added to the already oft- 
quoted phrase, “an apple a day keeps the doctor 
away.” No figures are available on what this tricky 
combination of words has done for the consumption 
of apples. Certainly its effects are no less than those 
of other similarly fortunate phrases, “say it with 
flowers” and “save the surface and you save all.” 
Statistics on what these have done for interested in- 
dustries are both available and convincing. 

Somewhere it was proposed that millers find a way 
to tax themselves a cent a barrel on their flour pro- 
duction and use the several hundred thousand dollars 
per year so collected to further the use of their prod- 
ucts. There are some who hold that flour, being a 
staple, cannot be popularized like paint, flowers, pink 
salmon and sauerkraut. Others urge that flour con- 
sumption is inseparably associated with methods and 
manners of living, and that, as an innocent victim of 
kitchenettes and slim silhouettes, nothing can be done 
for it. Still others maintain that, inasmuch as no way 
can be devised to insure that all millers will bear an 
equal share of the burden, it is useless to undertake 
doing anything. 

Meanwhile, something might be accomplished by 
co-ordinating the present publicity of millers in the 
common interest. As little as twenty-five thousand 
dollars a year would pay for a central agency which 
would show millers, with only their present advertising 
expenditures, how to do something for flour as a whole, 
while carrying on their normal activities in behalf of 
their own brands. The blacksmith’s best advertise- 
ment always was the ringing of his busy hammer; 
and the cheerfulest ringing of all was the strokes he 
gave to the anvil. 
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Domestic Demand.—F lour buyers are not much interested in the present market. 
A fair amount of flour was booked last week, but it is becoming more and more 
evident that light business is to prevail until new crop flour can be quoted. On the 
other hand there is a continued improve- 
ment in shipping directions which keeps 
mills running at an average rate for this 
season of the year, and in some centers 
at a considerable increase over recent 
years. On the whole, June has been a 
reasonably good month, many mills find- 
ing it better than May. One outstanding 
characteristic has been the cancellation 
of contracts, which has reached an ex- 
traordinary volume. Buyers have been 
taking advantage of the unlooked for 
advance in wheat to get rid of surplus 
holdings which to many of them were 
threatening disaster. Some mills canceled more flour from their books in May than 
was put on in new business. The cleaning up of doubtful contracts has eliminated 
a topheavy situation in the market, and bookings are now believed to be more —— 
normal, with no prospect of an unwieldy carry-over into the new crop year. Some 
buyers are beginning to show an interest in new crop prices, but few seem to be 
actually ready to buy. Most mills have instructed their salesmen not to consider 
new crop propositions at figures under the present market. 

Export Trade.—A little flour was sold for export to northern Europe last week, 
but much the same condition exists in the export market as in the domestic. Some 
inquiry has been received from Latin America for old crop flour for shipment 
during July-August-September, but millers do not appear willing to store flour 
Mills that have been out of the market for a long time on first 
again for reasonably quick shipment, but second clear 

















* as long as that. 
clear have this grade to offer 
is still scarce and fairly strong in price. 

Flour Prices.—Mill quotations are up about 10c bbl from a week ago. 

Millfeed.—tThe situation is still strong for this season of the year, but suppiies 
are becoming a little more plentiful and there has been a slight weakening in prices. 
Mill quotations on bran are now $1@2 under the season’s peak, which was registered 
in May. Improved pasturage has caused demand to fall off somewhat, and buyers 
now are generally awaiting the larger production that is expected to result from 


new crop operations. Prices on the heavier feeds are stronger than those of bran. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enca., June 14.—(Special Cable)—Demand for imported flour is lim- 


ited. Buyers are well stocked, and show no interest in forward shipment. Sales, 
consisting of spot and near-by parcels, are considerably below mill offers. Today's 
quotations: Canadian top patents 47@48s per 280 lbs ($7.99@8.16 bbl), Canadian 


export patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), Kansas export patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), American 
milled Manitobas 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl), Australian patents 40s 6d ($6.89 bbl), Argen- 
tine low grades 28s ($4.76 bbl); home milled straight run is quoted at equivalent 
to 42s 6d, c.i.f. ($7.23 bbl). 


Liverpool.—Demand is slow for both imported and home milled flour. Fair 
sales have been made, however, of Australian patents. ‘Today’s quotations: Cana- 
dian top patents 47s 6d per 280 Ibs ($8.08 bbl), Canadian export patents 45s ($7.65 


bbl), American soft winter patents 43s ($7.31 bbl), Kansas export patents 45s 
($7.65 bbl), Australian patents 41s ($6.97 bbl), American low grades 34s 6d ($5.8 


bbl). 

Glasgow.—Demand is confined to spot parcels. Canadian offers are considered 
too dear. Home milled flour is an active competitor, aided by the strong feed 
situation owing to the late summer. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
45s per 280 Ibs ($7.65 bbl), American soft winters 42s ($7.14 bbl), Australian 
patents 41s ($6.97 bbl). 

Belfast—There is a firm tone to the market, with sales being made for spot 
and distant shipment. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 47s 6d per 280 
Ibs ($8.08 bbl), Canadian export patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), American milled Manitobas 
44s 6d@45s ($7.57@7.65 bbl), Kansas export patents 45s ($7.65 bbl), American soft 
winters 41s ($6.97 bbl), home milled, delivered, 46s ($7.82 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Spot flour is offered at considerably below mill quotations. No 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 
<ansas top patents $8.30@8.60 ($7.39@ 


forward business is possible, however. 
$8.65@8.90 per 100 kilos ($7.69@7.92 bbl), K 
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7.65 bbl), Kansas straights $8@8.25 ($7.12@7.35 bbl), home milled, delivered, $8.10 
@8.20. ($7.21@7.30 bbl), Belgian patents $7.80 ($6.94 bbl). 
Home 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, for June-July 
per 100 kilos ($7.83@8.01 bbl), for June-September $8.75@9.10 
sansas top patents, for June-July shipment, $8.60@8.90 ($7.65@ 
74@8.01 bbl), English patents $8.05@9 
3 bbl). 


Hamburg.- 
milled is also dull. 
shipment, $8.80@9 
(87. 78@8.10 bbl), K 

7.92 bbl), for June-September $8.70@9 ($7. 
($7.16@8.01 bbl), ($10.01 bbl), rye flour $9.25 ($8.2 


Imported flour is considered too dear, and sales are limited. 


home milled $11.25 


Copenhagen.—Sales are restricted, with buyers expecting lower prices. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian top patents $9.25@9.45 per 100 kilos ($8.23@8.41 bbl), Cana- 
dian export patents $9@9.26 ($8.01@8.24 bbl), Kansas top patents $8.60@9 ($7.65 
@8.01 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.40@9.10 ($7.48@8.10 bbl), 
8.80 ($7.39@7.83 bbl). 


Oslo.—Buyers are reserved, postponing purchases until they 


Texas patents $8.30@ 


are in a position to 
dispose of food commission stocks. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $9.30 
@9A0 per 100 kilos ($8.28@8.37 bbl), Canadian export patents $8.90@9.15 ($7.92@ 
8.15 bbl), Kansas top patents $9@9.15 ($8.01@8.15 bbl), 
$8.50@8.90 ($7.57@7.92 bbl), American rye flour $8.15@8.50 ($7.25@7 


Kansas export patents 
57 bbl). 
WHEAT 


been numerous in the 
The Liverpool market 


London market. Arrivals are not 
is likewise fluctuating, and c.i.f. busi- 


Fluctuations have 
finding ready buyers. 
ness is restricted. 

MILLFEED 
ton, ex-mill, and mid- 
Plate pollards, afloat, are offered at £6 17s 6d. The Belfast 
with bran priced at £10 10s and pollards at £8, ; 


The London market is steady, with bran offered at £7 
at £8 
is steady, 


dlings 7s 6d. 


market 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake continues quiet at £6 2s 6d ton, ex-mill, Egyptian 


made being priced at £6, ex-ship. The Liverpool market is quiet and unchangec 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is quiet and steady in London. 
280 lbs, ex-store, Rolled oats is priced at 44 
3d. The Continent is offering rolled oats at unchanged prices. Irish supplies ii 
Irish rolled is quoted at 47s and Continental 45s. 


Scottish meal is quoted at 42s 6d pe 
American and Canadian 43s 3d, c.i.f. 


Ameri 
with meal offered at 44s and rolled 


Belfast are running low. 
‘an and Canadian offerings are more in line, 
at 45s. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- of 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— 


The following table shows the percentage: 
activity of mills at various points. Thx 
figures represent the relation of actual week 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week 

NORTHWEST— 


June 12 June 13 June 12 June 13 


























June il June 4 1926 1925 June 11 June 4 1926 1925 
Minneapolis $ 160,291 189,921 157,505 Minneapolis ...... 38 35 36 30 
Oe. OE «kaane 6,571 10,931 4,998 ie WE 646864440 38 24 50 23 
Duluth-Superior 12/565 14,105 12,755 6,745 Duluth-Superior .. 34 38 34 18 
Outside mills*..142,062 180,473 211,545 204,409 Outside mills* ... 49 45 52 50 
Tetale «.. 937,540 360,440 425, 152 373,657 Average ..... 42 39 43 38 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City . 148,271 130,767 88,570 Baeneas City ...... 81 74 58 84 
Wichita ..... . 51,070 43,787 33,839 b the en, eee 82 70 54 61 
Bee 28,449 30,616 25,462 | ee 62 66 71 50 
St. Joseph .... 35,009 40,950 47,197 Bt. JOGOMR .ccrcce 74 86 99 64 
ae a 20,555 22,086 19,521 0 i 75 80 71 48 
Outside millst..193,971 190,441 220, 901 Outside millst ... 56 54 61 50 
Totals |. 472,328 458.647 435, 490 411,274 Average ..... 67 65 64 59 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Ot. Bae: acces 25,800 22,800 17,300 17,100 eer re 42 37 27 27 
Outsidet ... 49,300 41,700 42,700 44,300 ae 57 47 44 51 
c.g eee 42,400 37,100 34,000 30,200 Perr 84 73 71 63 
Outsidef .... 21,515 21,115 37,779 32,659 fo eer 49 47 43 36 
PEER Sis Sakae Gacene “esueee 6,648 Indianapolis ...... oe = oa 33 
Southeast 33 86,548 77,591 58,434 Southeast ........ 52 63 47 45 
Totals ....220,348 209,263 209, 370 189,341 AVORERO «cscs 59 55 46 43 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 21,306 20,242 24,134 12,690 a. eee 3 32 38 20 
ee eV 24,114 22,901 12,390 oe MRE eee 47 52 43 22 
Tacoma 23,458 24,432 74 WOOO. 660044 040s 57 41 43 29 
Totals .... 75,365 67, 814 71,467 23 Average ..... 45 41 42 24 
Buffalo ........193,790 141,006 194,967 174, 582 OPE 81 59 82 73 
CHIMOGMO. sssccis 34,000 33,000 37,000 31,000 COND  cccsesctes 85 82 92 77 
*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 


Duluth-Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 
but controlled in that city. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, 
{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 








SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 14. 





(Pacific Coast prices as 


of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 ts, 





packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 

Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columb y 

9 ER > 20a f - a9 x ¥ , us Nashv 
Spring first patent .......... $7.55@ 7.90 $8.30@ 845 §....@.... $7.30@ 7.70 $8.15@ 8.20 $8.00@ 8.50 $8. 00@ 8.25 $8.15@ 8.65 $8.90@ 9.10 $8.00@ 8.40 $3 50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.20@ 7.65 o Bice 7.00@ 7.40 7.65@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 .50@ 7.75 7.75@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.90 7.60@ 8.00 ti @ uty 
Spring first clear ...........- 6.50@ 6.90 . Pere 6.25@ 6.75 6.85@ 6.95 7.00@ 7.50 bir eeu 7.10@ 7.40 7.35@ 7.60 oly ae i oe ach 
Hard winter short patent.... 7.20@ 7.80 er. Pret 55@ 8.20 6.90@ 7.30 és ce oues 7.75@ 8.15 8.10 8.00@ 8.50 7.40@ 8.15 7.75@ 8.15 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.65@ 7.20 ees ae 6.70@ 7.40 6.30@ 6.70 7.10@ 7.30 7.25@ 7.70 7.60 7.70@ 8.00 Aree, ee 7.35@ 7.75 4 @ aA? 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.90@ 6.35 ee) See 6.00@ 6.35 5.50@ 6.00 ~ ee eae |p < Pa ies (pe « Rey ‘3 ea 
Soft winter short patent..... 6.70@ 7.20 we PP Pee 7.00@ 7.50 .@. re ee 7.25 Ss 7.25@ 8.10 7.40@ 7.80 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ......... 6.20@ 6.70 ae ae ay ee 6.20@ 6.60 .@. 6.40@ 6.80 6.25 *6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.40 7.50@ 7.75 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.75@ 6.10 ous EPesas @ 5.60@ 6.00 .@. = wis aoe 6.50@ 7.00 _@. 6500 700 
Rye flour, white ............ 6.25@ 6.50 Bo. eee See re. eee 6.85@ 6.95 6.50@ 6.80 6.90 7.00@ 7.35 6.90@ 7.40 ee ee a 
Rye flour, dark ............. ree eRe eS ee) ee Pe icin 5.10@ 5.20 ....@..-. 5.00 6.50@ 6.75 5.00@ 5.15 .|...@.... i ae 

Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto “3 Winnipeg To 
1 ronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ..$7.80@ 8.40 $8.90@ 9.10 Kansas ........ Bu. e@ nev. $8.20@ 8.40 Spring top patent{...$... e+ 00 $....@9.25 Spring exports§ ........... 45s ig 
Straight ........ 6.50@ 7.10 7.00@ 7.10 eee ee 7.80@ 8.40 8.50@ 8.75 Spring second patent @8.50 - @8.65 Ontario 90% patentt ....@6.00 
PE fale fas 6.60@ 7.20 -@ MOMtAMA .....2. 7.35@ 7.65 8.00@ 8.25 Spring first clear{ "@7.40 - @7.65 Ontario exports§........ 40s 6d 


{Nashville prices, basis f.o.b. 


*Includes near-by straights. 


Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 





**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-Ib putes. 
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SOUTHWEST OUTLOOK 
ENHANCED BY RAINS 


Western and Northern Kansas Wheat Pros- 
pects Are Improved by Moisture— 
Better Berry Quality Likely 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram)—Soaking rains which have 
fallen over the greater part of the South- 
west during the past few days have en- 
hanced the prospects of wheat in west- 
ern and northern Kansas. 

Che crop has been greatly benefited 
by provision of a plentiful supply of 
moisture, which will insure better filling 
in more southern districts where the har- 
vest was beginning. 

Cutting will be delayed, but this will 
be offset by the fact that the quality of 
the berry will be improved. 





COARSE GRAINS SEEDING IS 
UNDER WAY IN PROVINCES 


Winnirec, Man.—With nearly all the 
wheat seeding that can be done this year 
completed, farmers last week turned 
their attention to coarse grains seeding. 

In all of the provinces, growing condi- 
tions have been excellent for the wheat 
crop. In Manitoba, wheat averages four 
inches above ground. Saskatchewan is 
symewhat in advance of Manitoba. In 
Alberta, wheat averages six inches above 
ground. 

Manitoba has 65 to 70 per cent of 
iis coarse grains seeded. Saskatchewan 
is slightly in advance of Manitoba, and 
.lberta has nearly completed seeding 
vperations. 

Some hail has been reported in isolated 
districts, but little or no damage. The 
same applies to cutworms, which were 
reported in the Qu’Appelle district. ‘The 

et spring and late season have enabled 
ihe crops to evade this menace. 

Fall rye is looking well throughout the 
three provinces, and is headed out in 
many places. Winter wheat is three feet 
high in places, and standing up strong. 
(irass crops and legumes have wintered 
vell, and the percentage of killing is 
much lower than was first expected. 
NORTHWEST CROP OUTLOOK 

CONSIDERED ENCOURAGING 

MinNEAPOLIs, Minn. — Northwestern 
crop news is still very encouraging. 
Samples of growing wheat show unusual- 
ly good stooling, with deep roots and 
fine color. In some low spots the crop 
has been drowned out, but this is con- 
sidered insignificant when compared with 
the benefits received by the more im- 
portant acreage on high land. Reports 
from all over the Northwest are very 
encouraging and, when the final figures 
on acreage are published next month, it 
is thought that the decrease may not be 
as heavy as expected. A lot of late sow- 
ing of red durum wheat has been done, 
because of its rust-resistant qualities. 





CONDITION OF FIELD CROPS 
IN CANADA REPORTED UPON 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics last 
week issued a bulletin reporting on field 
crops of Canada at the end of May. In 
Manitoba the condition of wheat, oats 
and barley is considerably below the 10- 
year average, in Saskatchewan better, 
but still below average; but in Alberta 
the condition is above average for fall 
wheat, equal to that for spring wheat, 
and only two points below the average 
for oats and barley. For rye, in Alberta, 
the condition is as much as five points 
above the 10-year average. 





EUROPEAN CROP OUTLOOK 

Wasuineton, D. C.—European cereal 
crops are generally backward as a re- 
sult of the cold spring in the northern 
areas and the dry weather in Spain, 
southern Italy and the Balkans, but the 
May rains have considerably improved 
conditions in the latter. The cool, dry 
weather in Belgium, France and the 
United Kingdom continued to somewhat 
retard the crop development in those 
countries, while the cold, wet weather in 
Holland, Germany and the Scandinavian 
states had a similar effect, with crops re- 
ported to be from one to three weeks 
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late. In general the spring cereal and 
fodder crops are suffering more than the 
winter grains, with the exception of frost 
damage to Hungarian rye and to those 
areas where the harvest is pending. 
European crops would generally respond 
to higher temperatures and warm weath- 
er during June. On the basis of the 
present condition, however, only a good 
average yield of wheat is indicated, with 
a slightly less favorable outlook for rye. 
Corn seeding is progressing favorably in 
the Danube Valley and in the Balkans. 





BIG CANADIAN CROP 

Toronto, Ont.—Although the acreage 
under wheat in Canada was reduced by 
the bad weather that prevailed through- 
out the seeding period, it is by no means 
certain that this will mean a reduction in 
yield next fall. The condition of the 
land since seeding is such that the crops 
are all making splendid progress, and 
there is every possibility of a big crop 
this year, despite the handicap of late 
seeding. 


HARVESTING NEAR WICHITA 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—A report, dated 
June 10, from Sedgwick County, said 
that wheat harvesting had commenced 
near Wichita. Most farmers south and 
west of there expect to cut their wheat 
this week. 


REORGANIZATION EFFECTED 
BY ROSEDALE MILLING CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At a meeting of 
stockholders of the Rosedale Milling Co., 
Kansas City, held on June 11, W. W. 
Marshall, of the Lathrop-Marshall Grain 
Co., was elected president to succeed O, 
L, Bauer, who retires from the company, 
retaining, however, a substantial stock 
interest. 

R. J. Anderson, recently appointed 
sales manager, was elected vice president, 
and will assume the duties of general 
manager. J. W. West continues as treas- 
urer, and C. L. Martin as secretary. 

Mr. Marshall, the new president, for- 
merly was principal owner and manager 
of the Rosedale company, retiring a few 
years ago to engage in the grain trade. 
He will continue to give his own time 
and attention to the grain company in 
which he is interested. 


HENRY STUDE IS GUEST AT 
LUNCHEON IN MINNEAPOLIS 

A group of bakers, millers and allied 
tradesmen were luncheon guests of Har- 
ry Fawcett, of Regan Bros, Co., Minne- 
apolis, on June 13, at the Minneapolis 
Club. William C. Edgar, former editor 
of The Northwestern Miller, presided, 
and introduced the guest of honor, Hen- 
ry Stude, president of the American 
Bakers Association. 

Mr. Stude, in a brief address, outlined 
the present aims and policies of his as- 
sociation, and spoke of measures of co- 
operation that it was desired to inaugu- 
rate between millers and bakers. Syd- 
ney Anderson, president of the Millers’ 
National Federation, responded with like 
sentiments. Mr. Stude said that earnest 
efforts were being made to combat the 
branny fanatics and to rid the columns 
of the daily press of quack dietitians. 

Mr. Stude went from Minneapolis to 
Winnipeg, and expected to tour the Pa- 
cific Coast in the interest of association 
work. He is to be a speaker at next 
week’s joint meeting of the Oregon, 
Washington and Inland bakers’ associa- 
tions in Vancouver, B. C. 

Mr. Fawcett is president of the re- 
cently formed Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association, which has in charge one of 
the American Bakers Association’s most 
important phases of activity. 





EUROPEAN ACREAGE 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that 14 European countries for 
which reports are available report 57,- 
217,000 acres sown to wheat, an increase 
of 0.2 per cent over 1926. Official re- 
ports from most of the important wheat 
producing countries for about May 1, or 
in a few instances June 1, give condi- 
tions above average. On this basis it 
appears that the European crop will be 
larger than that of 1926, but not equal 
to the large harvest of 1925. In France, 


Hungary, Germany, Roumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and Jugoslavia, conditions are 
above the average and above last year. 
In Italy, conditions are also above aver- 
age, but not quite so good as in 1926. 
Russian crop conditions are above aver- 
age in the southern part, but below aver- 
age in the northern. 

Fourteen countries of Europe report 
31,389,000 acres sown to rye, a decrease 
of 0.7 per cent below the area reported 
in 1926. Germany, Russia, Poland and 
France, the most important rye produc- 
ing countries of Europe, report the rye 
condition as better than average. 

The outlook for the winter barley crop 
of Europe and North Africa is generally 
favorable, while there is little indication 
yet available as to the spring crop, which 
forms the bulk of the production. 


DEATH OF ALLAN W. BAEHR, 
CINCINNATI FLOUR BROKER 


Totepo, Ounio.—Allan W. Baehr, of 
Baehr & Co., flour, died at his home in 
Cincinnati, June 9, after a short illness. 
Death was due to heart disease, following 
a nervous breakdown. He was 36 years 
old. Mr. Baehr is survived by his widow, 
his mother and a brother, Leo, his part- 
ner in business, with offices in the Provi- 
dent Bank Building. The funeral was 
held on June 11 at St. Mary’s Church, 
Cincinnati. 

Mr. Baehr was one of the originators 
of the Cincinnati Flour Club and was 
its president at the time of his death. 
He was nationally known in the sports 
world, and was a member of the first 
boxing commission formed in Cincinnati. 
He was a graduate of the law school of 
Columbia University, New York. 








DEATH OF H. H. AMES 

H. H. Ames, president of the Marquis 
Flour Mills Co., and of the Smith-Tyner 
Co., Scobey, Mont., died June 3 and was 
buried June 6 at Hutchinson, Minn. He 
was 79 years of age. Mr. Ames was 
formerly in the milling business at 
Northfield and Hutchinson, Minn. Be- 
sides his wife, he is survived by Hal- 
bert H. Ames, his son, who is manager 
of the mill at Scobey, and two daughters, 
Mrs. Luther B. Gilbert, Glencoe, Minn., 
and Mrs. E. R. Moyer, Minneapolis. 


DEATH OF MRS. MORTON 
Totepo, Ou1o.—Mrs. Morton, wife of 
Major David C. Morton, president of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., and daughter of the late S. Thrus- 
ton Ballard, died June 3. She is sur- 
vived by her mother and her husband. 





INDIANA WHEAT OUTLOOK 
Evansvitte, Inpv.—Condition of the 
wheat crop in this vicinity for the most 
part is satisfactory. Spring gales and 
hail damaged it slightly in some places, 
but with improving weather conditions, a 
good yield is expected. 
OREGON WEATHER IMPROVED 
PortLanp, Orecon.— Oregon wheat 
prospects showed some decline in May, 
as a result of unfavorable weather. 
Weather and growing conditions were 
improved last week. 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending June 11, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 3 6 199 209 

Kansas City... 13 14 166 108 

Chicago ...... 232 211 180 128 7 +s 
New York .... 212 245 52 105 297 288 
Boston ....... oe 22 9 1 és ee 
Baltimore .... 24 14 16 5 aun a 
Philadelphia . 38 31 44 1 101 128 
Milwaukee ... 41 30 7 9 o* se 
Dul.-Superior.. 100 124 105 185 119 208 
*Nashville ... 29 46 


*Figures for 10 days ending June 11. 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News” estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


Week ending May 28. 2,306 2,108 1,795 

Previous week ....... 2,214 2,143 1,970 

July 1-May 28 .,....118,626 115,298 119,010 
Imports— 

Week ending May 28. rT 1 

Previous week ....... eee 1 eae 

July 1-May 28 ....... 3 16 3 
Exports— 

July 1-May 28 ....... *12,039 5,842 13,076 


*Weekly figures revised. 
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FRANK KELL TO HEAD 
NEW MILLING COMPANY 


Arkansas City Milling Co. Taken Over—To 
Be Known as Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—At a meeting held 
on the afternoon of June 14, at Arkansas 
City, Kansas, it was decided that the 
property and business of the Arkansas 
City Milling Co. would be formally taken 
over, as of June 15, by a new company 
headed by Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, to be known as the Kansas Mill 
& Elevator Co. Mr. Kell will be presi- 
dent of the new concern, T. C. Thatcher, 
of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., vice president, and J. E. 
Haviland, until recently manager of the 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, sec- 
retary and general manager. 

Additional to the men mentioned, the 
organization meeting was attended by 
T. P. Duncan, of the Wichita Mill & 
Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, and 
by Joseph A. Kell, Vernon, Texas, son 
of Frank Kell. Mr. Haviland already 
has moved to Arkansas City preparatory 
to taking charge of the company as soon 
as the details of transfer could be com- 
pleted. 

Except for the retirement of F. E. 
Goodrich, manager, it is anticipated 
that there will be only minor changes in 
the staff of the Arkansas City company. 
The deal now completed has been ru- 
mored for several weeks, and became 
widely known a week ago when stock- 
holders of the Arkansas City company 
met and a majority voted in favor of the 
sale, a minority interest withholding its 
approval. The action of the majority of 
the stockholders was, however, subse- 
quently approved by the directors. 

The Arkansas City Milling Co. had its 
beginning nearly 40 years ago with the 
chartering of the company to take over 
the business of two other milling con- 
cerns, which were, in turn, earlier con- 
solidations of four companies which had 
entered milling to take advantage of the 
waterpower at the junction of the Ar- 
kansas and Walnut rivers. Major C. H. 
Searing, a Quaker and for many years 
an Indian agent, was manager from its 
organization until his death three years 
ago, at which time he was succeeded by 
Fred E. Goodrich. In the early nineties 
the original stone mill was burned. It 
was replaced by the present plant, at 
first of 1,000 bbls capacity but later in- 
creased to 2,000 bbls, its present capac- 
ity. Supplementing this is grain storage 
of 750,000 bus at the plant and a line of 
country elevators in southern Kansas 
and Oklahoma. 

A few years ago, in connection with 
the sale of a bond issue, a Wichita trust 
company secured a large stock interest 
in the Arkansas City company. Last 
year an option on this stock was taken 
by F. C. Kaths, formerly president of 
the Larabee company, Kansas City, and 
Mr. Kaths became president. A partial 
reorganization of personnel followed, but 
purchase arrangements were not com- 
pleted. Recently, trust company offi- 
cials undertook negotiations with Frank 
Kell and his associates, and these finally 
culminated in the sale of the property 
now announced. 

Frank Kell, who by the purchase of 
the Arkansas City property makes his 
entry into the Kansas milling field, has 
for many years been an_ increasingly 
prominent figure in the industry in the 
Southwest. From a beginning as travel- 
ing grain buyer for the Texas Star Flour 
Mills, Galveston, Mr. Kell first became 
interested in milling on his own account 
when he purchased an interest in a small 
mill at Wichita Falls, Texas, in 1898. 
Since that time, the milling enterprises 
in which he is dominant include the home 
plant at Wichita Falls with a capacity 
of 3,500 bbls, the Great West Mill & 
Elevator Co., Amarillo, Texas, 800 bbls, 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas, 
1,000 bbls, Waco (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., 800 bbls, Oklahoma City (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., 2,500 bbls, Perry 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., 500 bbls, 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 3,000 
bbls. Mr. Kell, with his associates and 
J. Perry Burrus, also owns the Texas 
Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Texas. 





ITH millérs and representatives of 
\ \ allied industries to the number of 

about 300 present, the thirty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers was held at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, June 6-11. 
The majority of those attending the 
meeting arrived on June 6, but that day 
was devoted to registration and what 
was termed “milling around,” which con- 
sisted of visiting local plants, of which 
there are five in Dallas and ten in Fort 
Worth, close at hand. 

The first business session was called 
to order on June 7 by Stein F. Willits, 
of the Texas Star Flour Mills Co., Gal- 
veston, Texas, the retiring president of 
the assdciation. This consisted largely 
of routine reports from the officials of 
the organization and an open discussion, 
led by Hugo Roos, western manager of 
the Modern Miller, Chicago, on the sub- 
ject of increasing the value of the asso- 
ciation, not only to its active members, 
the operatives themselves, but also to the 
associate members, the millowners. Mr. 
Roos said in part: 

“As the results of the association’s ac- 
tivities, there has been a steady improve- 
ment in the personnel of the milling 
plants, and there is not a higher type of 
men employed in any industry than is 
found in the milling plants of today. 

“The association has been the means of 
millers in different plants and in differ- 
ent loealities becoming acquainted and 
joining hands in working for the better- 
ment of the industry. 

“The association does not participate in 
labor or wage discussions, but its mem- 
bers endeavor to keep not only abreast 
of the times but just a little ahead, so 
that they can apply the most scientific 
and modern methods to their work in 
order to produce the best possible flour 
at the minimum cost of production. 

“If an association like the Association 
of Operative Millers is not properly en- 
couraged, then it might at some time in 
the future drop by the wayside, and this 
would open the way for an association 
organized along other lines which would 
not merit the cordial relations which now 
exist between millowner and employee. 

“The rank and file of the Association of 
Operative Millers, however, have faith in 
the association, feel that it will continue 
to grow, will continue to be an impor- 
tant factor in the advancement of mill- 
ing, and that it will eventually receive 
the recognition from millowners that it 
is entitled to.” 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


In his presidential address, Mr. Wil- 
lits said: 

“Our association during the past year 
has made worthy progress. District 
meetings are being held throughout the 
country, and in my opinion they are a 
great factor in stimulating interest and 
gaining new members. These gatherings 
give our second millers an opportunity 
to meet and exchange ideas that are of 
much benefit to them. It is to these sec- 
ond millers that we must give our best, 
for in the very near future, who else is 
it that will be responsible for the pro- 
duction end of this great industry of 
ours, if it is not the second millers of 
today? I can think of no more worth 
while work that this association can do 
than to assist the second millers. That, 
I believe, should be one of our chief con- 
cerns, and any suggestions in this con- 
nection will be welcomed. ‘ 

“I wish to speak a word of commenda- 
tion for our secretary, Mr. Dillon, who 
is untiring in his efforts to further the 
best interests of our association, and 
who has the welfare of each individual 
member at heart. I know from the past 
year of close association with Mr. Dillon 
that to him we owe much, and I wish to 
thank him sincerely for his loyalty to our 
interests. I also wish to thank Mr. Dunn, 
who as our treasurer for many years has 
generously donated his time as custodian 
of our funds.” 

Mr. Willits emphasized the fact that 
those attending the convention should 
pay keen attention to the various papers 
and discussions, so that they would be 
able to return to their employers and 
give them proof that it was a profitable 
investment, both to belong to the asso- 
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ing for about 24 years. 


Purina mills. 





MAJOR S. HOWE, who was elected last week to the presi- 

dency of the Association of Operative Millers, has been mill- 
Born in Evansville, Ind., in 1886, he was 
the first member of his family, for many generations at least, 
to take up milling as a trade. In June, 1903, he obtained his first 
position as an apprentice with the Brose-Arnold Milling Co., 
Evansville, and after staying in Indiana for some four years, 
moved to St. Louis, where he was employed by the Plant and 
Thence he moved to Kansas City, where he be- 
came connected with the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc. 
ing this company, he was with the Cain Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
and the Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City, for some years until he 
rejoined the Standard Milling Co. interests. 
years he has been with the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Buf- 
falo. Mr. Howe married Minnie L. Conklin in 1909, and they 
have a daughter, Alice Mae, aged 16. 


Leav- 


For the past five 








ciation and to send employees to its 
meetings. 
TREASURER REPORTS PROGRESS 


W. C. Dunn, of the Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., Independence, Mo., who has 
served the association for many years as 
treasurer, gave a very glowing account 
of the financial position of the organiza- 
tion. In discussion, later, it was brought 
out that the expenditure of the associa- 
tion last year was greater than the 
amount brought in by dues, but owing to 
the fact that $12,000 worth of building 
and loan stock has been accumulated, the 
interest on this allowed the debit to be 
turned into a credit. The favorable bal- 
ance was further increased by the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of advertising in the 
convention program. Although some 
questioned the wisdom of accumulating 
funds in an association, it was believed 
that last year’s experience had proved 
its value. 

MEMBERSHIP STILL GROWING 

Mr. Dillon, whose headquarters are in 

Kansas City, was able to provide a grat- 


ifying account of the progress being 
made in increasing the number of mem- 


bers in the association. On April 1 there . 


were 1,146; since that time the number 


had grown to 1,221, all of whom had paid 
their dues. The substance of Mr. Dil- 
lon’s report appears on page 1053. 

After explaining some of the details 
that were supervised by the association, 
Mr. Dillon said that his address had 
been intended as the forerunner of a 
general discussion of subjects which 
might lead to the betterment of the or- 
ganization. 


OPEN DISCUSSION TAKES PLACE 


This led to several suggestions. 
Among them were that the association’s 
monthly bulletin service should be ex- 
tended or improved. It was finally 
agreed that 12 members, who volun- 
teered, should be asked to write papers, 
and that one of these should be sent out 
each month. Another subject of discus- 
sion was the choice of convention cities 
and dates. A rumor to the effect that 
the convention had been taken to Dallas 
against the wishes of the majority of the 
membership was emphatically disproved 
by the display of the ballots, which had 
been sent to every member. It was, how- 
ever, argued that the first week in May 
would be a more suitable time for the 
convention, owing to the new crop ac- 
tivities in June, the usual date. A show 
of hands indicated that the majority of 
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those present were inclined to leave the 
date unaltered. 

After considerable discussion of the 
best ways to convince owners of the im- 
portance of the association so that they 
might support it more enthusiastically, 
the session was closed. 

Appreciation of the efforts of the Na- 
tional Miller in encouraging solicitation 
of new members was expressed by a 
vote of thanks passed by the convention. 
That paper had offered prizes for those 
adding the most new members during 
the year under review, and they were 
won as follows: first prize of $50, H. F. 
Betow, superintendent King Midas Mill 
Co., Hastings, Minn; second prize, $30, 
C. O. Chamberlin, superintendent Willis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; third 
prize, $20 each, John R. Johnston, su- 
perintendent Thomas Page Milling Co., 


_ Topeka, Kansas, and Elmer Whiteman, 


head miller Washburn Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo. 

MESSAGE OF GREETING FROM RUSSIA 

A number of messages were received 
from members and friends of the asso- 
ciation who were unable to attend the 
meeting, and among these was a cable 
from 23 Russian members headed b 
Professor Peter Kozmin, editor of th 
Soviet Miller, Moscow. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


Major S. Howe, of the Hecker-Jones 
Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., wa: 
unanimously elected president on June 8 
C. E. Robinson, of the Sperry Flour Co., 
Ogden, Utah, was elected vice president. 
and W. C. Dunn, of the Waggoner 
Gates Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 
was re-elected to the position of treas- 
urer, which he has held for many years 

Two new members were appointed to 
the executive committee for three-year 
terms, Hugh McDonald, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and Elmer A 
Whiteman, Washburn Crosby Co., Buf- 
falo. L. Z. Frederick, of the Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, was appointed 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of R. O. Daniel, Los Angeles, who 
still had one year to serve on the execu- 
tive committee. 


J. PERRY BURRUS SPEAKS 


The third day of the convention still 
saw new arrivals registering, so that by 
the time the second business session was 
called to order nearly 350 cards had 
been filled in. The first speaker at this 
session was J. Perry Burrus, of the 
Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas, who was taking the place of 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas. Mr. Kell 
was unable to speak, owing to having 
been called away unexpectedly on busi- 
ness. Mr. Burrus filled the vacancy 
valiantly, and in an entertaining man- 
ner told of how he had almost become 
an operative miller himself “until some 
ill-advised person” had put him into the 
office. He said that his father owned 
a grist mill, which he described in detail. 
He then turned to the subject of Texas. 
He said that he believed few realized the 
tremendous possibilities of this vast state 
that was, as yet, only partially developed. 
He thought that it had a particularly 
bright outlook. 

Mr. Burrus said that a miller’s work 
was no longer a job; it had become an 
art. A man was not paid for the work 
he did in a mill nowadays, but for the 
skill with which he did his work. In 
this connection he praised the work of 
the association, as it was undoubtedly 
educating the operative to mill more 
skillfully. 


MINNEAPOLIS NEXT CONVENTION CITY? 


Although nothing can be done, accord- 
ing to the bylaws of the association, with 
regard to the selection of next year’s 
convention city without a ballot being 
taken among the members, it seemed evi- 
dent that Minneapolis was to make a 
strong bid to have the millers meet there 
next year. A number of letters and 
telegrams were received from organiza- 
tions there, and following Mr. Burrus’ 
speech, Mr. Dillon read a telegram from 
Leslie R. Olsen, the new president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, stating that the chemists were 
anxious to meet at the same time and 
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place as the operative millers in 1928. 
They further pledged themselves to make 
the dates of their convention synchronize 
with any dates that should be required 
by the constitution of the millers. This 
was received very favorably by those 
present. 

Appropriately enough, it was after this 
announcement that Rowland J. Clark’s 
message from the chemists’ association, 
which appears on page 1053, was read 
to the convention. Mr. Clark was un- 
able to appear in person, owing to his 
already having been absent -from his 
duties for some time at the chemists’ 
convention in Omaha. He pointed out 
that both associations had a common 
purpose: the manufacture of the best 
possible flour, both when the crop was 
poor and also when the season was more 
prosperous. 


P. H,. LAWSON ON BOLTING 


P. H. Lawson, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, had gone 
to considerable pains in the preparation 
f his paper, and brought along a num- 
ber of diagrams and samples of the ma- 
terials about which he was_ speaking. 
His address, which proved to be very in- 
tructive, may be found on page 1056. 

Following Mr. Lawson’s talk, a num- 
ber of questions with regard to bolting 
were asked him, and he answered them 
n accordance with his experience. 


PAPER ON CORRUGATION 


The next address, on the subject of 
corrugation, was delivered by Perry C. 
Williams, superintendent of the Waco 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. His ad- 
dress appears on page 1052. This was 
the last set speech of the session, and the 
question committee, consisting of A. S. 
Yeagley, superintendent of the Diamond 
Mill & Elevator Co., Sherman, Texas, 
P. K. Fisher, Kansas Milling Co., Wich- 
ita, Kansas, and Paul J. Sanders, Great 
West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, took charge of proceedings. The 
first question raised was whether a roll 
with a right-hand spiral gave different 
results than one with a left-hand spiral. 
After a lengthy discussion, it was de- 
cided to have the research committee go 
into this matter thoroughly and issue a 
bulletin on the subject. 

The next matter discussed was the per- 
centage of flour that was obtained on 
each break. No definite conclusion was 
reached by the committee. The fact that 
reduced interstate freight rates on rolls 
that are being sent for repair are no 
longer allowed next occupied the mill- 
ers’ attention, and it was suggested that 
the Millers’ National Federation be asked 
to investigate this matter. 

One questioner was anxious to know 
what effect a small amount of phosphate 
had when added to flour intended for 
bakers. ‘The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that only a very small proportion 
should be added. The last query raised 
was the amount of power that it took to 
make a barrel of flour. As it was ex- 
plained that this must vary according 
to the size of the plant, the matter was 
dropped. 


DR. SWANSON ON THE PROGRAM 


At the third session Dr. C. O. Swan- 
son, head of the milling department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
was the first speaker. His address, 
which may be found on pages 1041, 1042, 
and 1061, had been eagerly looked for- 
ward to by the millers and was well re- 
ceived. 

C. W. Beavers, superintendent of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
Falls, Texas, then analyzed a recent gov- 
ernment report on the effect of granu- 
lation upon the chemical composition and 
baking qualities of flour. His paper ap- 
pears on page 1056, After another pe- 
riod of questions in charge of a new com- 
mittee, the session closed. 

The first speaker on the last day’s 
program, Herman F. Betow, superin- 
tendent of the King Midas Mill Co., 
Hastings, Minn., was unable to be pres- 
ent, but his paper was read and proved 
very interesting. He took as his sub- 
ject the system of purification in a 
8,000-bbl mill. (The substance of this 
paper appears on page 1053. The pa- 
per of another absentee, R. E. Poff, su- 
perintendent of the Postufn Cereal Co., 
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Battle Creek, Mich., was also read. This 
may be found on page 1052. After its 
reading a final session of the question 
committee was held. After reports from 
the various committees, the convention 
was finally adjourned and the following 
day was spent in a like manner to the 
first by sight-seeing and “milling 
around.” 


ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE PRAISED 


The local entertainment committee, 
headed by Frank J. Becker, was given 
full praise for the excellent entertain- 
ment features that it had arranged. On 
Tuesday the ladies were given a theater 
party, while the men were taken to a 
baseball game. The next day, wives and 
sweethearts shopped while their menfolk 
were in the business session, and in the 
evening the annual banquet was held in 
the ballroom of the Baker Hotel. A 
good program had been arranged, and 
dance music was supplied during dinner 
by Ted Weems and his Victor recording 
orchestra. After dinner another orches- 
tra came in, and dancing continued for 
some time. 

On Thursday the men and ladies went 
on a tour of the city during the after- 
noon, ending up at Kidd Springs for a 
real Texas barbecue. On Friday after- 
noon every one went to Fort Worth, 
where -further entertainment was pro- 
vided. 


OBSERVED AT THE CONVENTION 


Those who had exhibits were giving 
away everything from clothes brushes to 
shaving brushes as complimentary souve- 
nirs. 

This year, according to the National 
Miller, a croquet tournament took the 
place of the usual bowling contest, it 
being considered too hot for the latter. 

The secretary of the association, M. F. 
Dillon, was as busy as a bee all during 
the convention. In fact, he was so busy 
that he neglected to have any dinner on 
the night of the banquet. 

The convention has a society called 
Pals of the Sunrise, which makes a point 
of staying up at least the whole of one 
night. Thursday night was appointed 


this year, but it would seem more ap- 
propriate to have a Pals of the Sunset 
and Go to Bed Society, as nearly every 
one must have seen the dawn most morn- 
ings. 

Although no one could expect a miller 
to be anything so peculiar as an orator, 
it was often impossible to hear what 
those speaking from the floor were say- 
ing if you were more than 10 yards away. 


The new president says that he re- 
ceived his Christian name “Major” owing 
to the fact that his parents’ best friend 
at the time of his birth was a major. 
Although it has some times caused him 
annoyance, it has been useful on occa- 
sions when he has had to produce his 
driving license for an enraged traffic 
policeman or some such similar occur- 
rence. 


EXHIBITION OF MACHINERY 


On the mezzanine floor of the Baker 
Hotel an exhibition of mill machinery 
and supplies was held, the following 
companies being among those whose 
products were on view: 

Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis. 

J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 

Webb Belting Co., Kansas City. 

Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis. 

Bentz Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J. 

Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo. 

Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Duecker Bros. 
Texas. 

H. R. Kelso Co., Lincoln, Neb. 

Missouri Belting Co., St. Louis. 

Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

New York & New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., New York. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J. 

S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., Chicago. 

SKF Industries, Inc., New York. 

Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis. 

A. E. Jacobson Machine Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


Belting Co., Dallas, 








Gerard R. Williams, Newly Elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association 
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PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
FORM SALES CHAPTER 


Nineteenth Annual Convention of Associa- 
tion at Wernersville, June 13-15, 
Draws Trade Leaders 


WeRNERSVILLE, Pa., June 14.—(Special 
Telegram )—The nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers’ As- 
sociation promises to equal meetings of 
other years. The hotels are delightfully 
situated, high in the mountains, and the 
convention includes many leaders in the 
industry not only from Pennsylvania but 
from New York and New England as 
well. 

The topic of the session on June 13 
was sales promotion. A most interest- 
ing paper read by Edward Kaulback, of 
the Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, was followed by a general discus- 
sion led by Gerard R. Williams, associa- 
tion vice president. He explained the 
purpose of the Bakery Sales Promotion 
Association, organized at a meeting at 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
formed a chapter of this association in 
Pennsylvania, recruiting 100 members in 
about 10 minutes. 

The results of the Pennsylvania bread 
survey were given by Andrew Hanne- 
man, analyst for the state bureau of 
markets. This survey ranked bread third 
in importance among foods. White bread 
was preferred by consumers, and it 
makes 90 per cent of the entire bread 
consumption. The proportion of white 
bread eaten among the poor is highest, 
and is lowest among the well to do. Only 
4 out of 200 families in Philadelphia 
baked all their bread at home. Ninety 
per cent of housewives who bake pies 
and cakes at home in Wilkes-Barre and 


Philadelphia use western hard wheat 
flour. 
On June 14 production problems 


were considered. Speakers were L. M. 
Haas, of the W. E. Long Co., Chicago, 
on “Materials,” E. B. Nicolait, of the 
Quality Bakers of America, on “Equip- 
ment.” A general discussion was led 
by E. B. Price, head of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. A chapter 
of this group was organized in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Afternoons have been given over en- 
tirely to golf and other games. On the 
night of June 13 a masquerade was held. 
Tonight the annual banquet will be held, 
with Judge Harold B. Wells, Borden- 
town, Pa., the speaker. A motion pic- 
ture, “Pennsylvania the Titan,” will be 
shown. A vaudeville, with the Bakers’ 
Club of Philadelphia as hosts, will be 
held on June 15. 

Gerard R. Williams, of the Williams 
Baking Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was elect- 
ed president of the association on June 
14; J. B. Dwyer, Erie, Pa., vice presi- 
dent. G. W. Fisher, Huntingdon, Pa., 
and C. C. Latus, Pittsburgh, continue in 
the offices of treasurer and secretary, 
respectively. 

L. M. Barnes. 


Special Car to Convention 


New York. N. Y.—George P. Reuter, 
vice president of the Malt-Diastase Co., 
organized a party for the Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association convention. About 
25 left New York on June 11 in a special 
car, including Mr. and Mrs. Alton B. 
Hastings, Mr. and Mrs. George S. Ward, 
Edward Fletcher, William Deininger, 
William D. Bleier, Joseph Bambrick, G. 
W. Wheeler, A. Klopfer, Richard F. 
Myer, J. W. Kuhne, William J. Morris, 
Jr., Carl Mueller, J. Lee, Henry New- 
comb, Leon Gazarian, George Ellis, 
Frank Bamford, Frank Lyons, Jesse N. 
Barber, Horace Likens, Miss Jean King 
and R. Strasburger. 





VALIER & SPIES CHANGES 

Sr, Lovis, Mo—Charles E. Valier, 
president of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Corporation, announced last week that 
Fred E. Goodrich, for a number of years 
manager of the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., which was recently acquired 
by the Kell interests, has been named 
vice president of the Valier & Spies cor- 
poration in charge of sales. 

Mr. Goodrich will move to St. Louis 
as soon as he can arrange his affairs in 
Arkansas City. 
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Greater Consumption Dominant Note of Macaroni Convention 
By Robert T. Beatty 


HE annual convention of the Na- 

tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation, in session this week in 
Minneapolis, has attracted a larger at- 
tendance than any meeting of the asso- 
ciation for several years. This is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the manufac- 
turers wanted to visit the mills from 
which they draw their raw supplies, and 
of course ample provision was made for 
this. Special trips through the various 
semolina mills were arranged for the 
afternoon of June 14. 

The manufacturers began arriving 
June 12, and at the directors’ compli- 
mentary stag breakfast, the morning of 
June 13, there were about 80 manufac- 
turers and mill representatives present. 

The meeting was called to order 
promptly at 10 a.m., June 13, by Henry 
Mueller, president, Jersey City, N. J., 
who called upon James T. Williams, Min- 
neapolis, to take the chair. Mr. Williams 
complimented those present on the good 
will existing in the organization, saying 
that in none of the other trade organi- 
zations with which he has been connected 
is the spirit of goodfellowship and co- 
operation so prevalent. He mentioned 
the names of those who have died during 
the past year, and asked those present 
to stand for a moment in silence in 
tribute to their memory. 

In the absence of Mayor George E. 
Leach, Truman Pierson welcomed the 
convention to Minneapolis. He recalled 
that in his boyhood days in the East he 
always associated macaroni with Italy, 
but he had found, since moving to Min- 
neapolis, that this city was even closer 
connected with the nation’s macaroni in- 
dustry than was Italy. In closing, Mr. 
Pierson said that printers’ ink and or- 
ganization are making the business world 
today. 

WALTER F. VILLAUME SPEAKER 

In introducing Walter F. Villaume, of 
the Minnesota Macaroni Co., St. Paul, 
who welcomed the guests on behalf of 
his city, Mr. Williams, who is president 
of the Creamette Co., Minneapolis, and 
a past president of the national asso- 
ciation, paid a tribute to Mr. Villaume’s 
father. He said that when he started in 
business nearly a quarter of a century 
ago, the elder Mr. Villaume, although a 
competitor, acted as his business adviser, 
and assisted him in building a demon- 
stration booth at his first trade gather- 
ing. And this was before the days of 
associations and so-called co-operation. 

Mr. Villaume, in extending a welcome 
on behalf of St. Paul, voiced the hope 
that the association would some _ time 
meet in his city, and added that the 
measure of value one got out of a con- 
vention was in proportion to what he put 
into it. 

A. J. Fischer, of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., spoke for all the durum mills. 
He presented each with a key to the 
city, saying: “When you come together, 
this is the beginning, and if you keep 
together and work together throughout 
the coming year, it will spell success to 
all your plans as individuals, and to the 
industry.” 

Mr. Williams then turned the chair 
over again to Mr. Mueller, who men- 
tioned the fact that, besides the East and 
the central states, Texas and the Pacific 
Coast were represented by delegates at 
the meeting. 

Mr. Mueller said he disliked the term 
“address,” and was only going to make 
a few disjointed remarks. He briefly 
reviewed the activities of the associa- 
tion during the year, and its work 
toward the adoption of standards and 
the driving out of artificial colorings. 
He said the latter work was hindered 
by lack of funds, but that he was con- 
vinced if coloring matter could be abol- 
ished it would mean better competition, 
better products and increased consump- 
tion. 

Mr. Mueller said the association should 
give serious consideration to the question 
of flexible packages. An unnecessarily 
large-sized package means a loss to the 
consumer. He added that his company 


was preparing to market its products in 
packages made especially for the quan- 
tity they were intended to hold. 

Closer co-operation, Mr. Mueller said, 
would place the macaroni industry on a 


still higher plane, and eventually lead to 
the increased consumption they were all 
working for. Considering the economic 
and food value of macaroni, its consump- 
tion is not what it ought to be, and this 
he thought was probably due to back- 
wardness in advertising. Macaroni has 
to compete with all other foodstuffs, and 
it is the manufacturers’ job to see that 
it is not shoved aside in favor of some 
other product. Mr. Mueller said he did 
not believe the industry was ready for 
co-operative advertising, but he thought 
the manufacturers ought to find out the 
salient points of their product and, by 
the use of widely distributed recipes and 
individual advertising, increase their con- 
sumption. 

The treasurer, Fred Becker, Cleveland, 
was unable to be present, but submitted 
a report which was read by his repre- 
sentative, R. J. Smith. Mr. Becker has 
only missed two conventions in 24 years. 
He has been the association’s treasurer 
since it was organized and, for private 
reasons, asked to be relieved of his 
duties at this time. Action on his res- 
ignation will be taken later. His report 
showed the association to be in a healthy 
financial condition. 

M. J. Donna, secretary, thanked the 
allied tradesmen for the good work they 
had done in creating interest in the con- 
vention. He said that lack of confidence 
was the greatest hindrance to co-opera- 
tion, and deplored the fact that so many 
of the smaller manufacturers could not 
see an advantage in joining the associa- 
tion. He ascribed the present unfavor- 
able conditions in the trade in part to 
the short durum crop last year. 

Other unfavorable elements, Mr. Don- 
na said, were largely due to the manu- 
facturers themselves, and were brought 
about through overexpansion. Competi- 
tion has reduced profits and forced many 
small companies into bankruptcy. Closer 
co-operation is needed for the permanent 
good of the whole industry, but only 
self-realization of its need will bring this 
about. 

REPORT ON MEMBERSHIP 

Mr. Donna reported that there were 
68 regular and 16 associate members in 
the association, but the financial burden 
was carried by a comparatively few of 
these. Notwithstanding this, the asso- 
ciation is more nearly solvent than it has 
ever been. He advocated the adoption 
of a code of ethics, which he submitted 
for consideration. 

Dr. B. R. Jacobs, Washington, told of 
the passage of the bill prohibiting the 
use of artificial coloring matter, which 
became effective April 15, 1926. Prac- 
tically every manufacturer, he said, who 
used coloring, continued its use until 
that date, but ceased then. A few ill- 
advised manufacturers, however, are still 
using coloring, where their product is 
consumed locally. Pennsylvania, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Maryland and Ohio have 
prosecuted dealers within their limits 
who have sold or offered for sale arti- 
ficially colored products. 

The expense to the association for po- 
licing the industry has been less than 
$2,500 since this coloring law was passed. 
The association is striving to show the 
state authorities that they have juris- 
diction over law violations. There is no 
lack of willingness on the part of law 
enforcement officials, Dr. Jacobs said, 
but it is up to the association and its 
representatives to supply these officials 
with reliable information on which they 

can act. 

Dr. Jacobs went on to describe how 
packages should be marked with the net 
weight of the contents, saying that some 
manufacturers were unwittingly break- 
ing the law. He suggested that mem- 
bers furnish him with samples of their 
labels or cartons and he would advise 
them. He told of a manual that was 
about ready for publication for the use 
of manufacturers, giving details in re- 
gard to federal and state laws, and in- 
formation concerning macaroni products 
and their nutritive values, imports, ex- 
ports, etc. These handbooks are to be 
distributed through the secretary’s office 
at cost. 


A general discussion took place on 
“What does the macaroni industry need 
most today?” About a dozen members 
took part. One man said the greatest 
trouble was what he called “peanut sales- 
manship.” He said the manufacturer 
was entitled to a fair profit, and that 
the price cutter was nothing less than 
a criminal. The price cutter admits he 
cannot win by playing fair, but his 
method leads only to the dump heap. 





Henry Mueller, President of the National 
Macaroni Manufacturers’ Association 


A Texas visitor said the consumer 
down his way knew little about the 
proper way of cooking macaroni, and 
he thought if the association would pre- 
pare the right kind of recipes it would 
lead to a healthy increase in consump- 
tion. A Chicago manufacturer followed 
with details of a radio contest he had 
conducted for recipes, and said he was 
surprised at the innumerable suggestions 
he had received for new ways of serving 
macaroni. 

Another delegate voiced the opinion 
that centralization of authority, and co- 
operation between the various interests, 
would engender confidence which, in turn, 
would be followed by ways and means 
for increasing consumption. Henry 
Rossi, Braidwood, IIl., cited the co-oper- 
ative advertising done by the manufac- 
turers of other foodstuffs, and advo- 
cated the raising of a special fund for 
similar purposes. Still another manu- 
facturer advocated the adoption of uni- 
form net weight packages, so the house- 
wife would actually know what she was 
purchasing. 

Other speakers stressed the necessity 
for national co-operative advertising, 
uniform high quality, restricted sales 
areas, elimination of irregular practices, 
concentration on a definite trade policy, 
ete. All the theories advanced were 
turned over to a committee for consid- 
eration. 

C. H. Janssen, secretary-manager of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers, made the outstanding address of 
the convention. He said that confidence 
is the basis of happy and successful re- 
lationship in the home, office and shop, 
as well as in government, and, without 
it, all else fails. Honesty in business 
is essential to success. The relationship 
between the manufacturer and the retail 
grocer is a relationship of service; it is 
the retail grocer who puts the macaroni 
into the kitchen of the American home. 
He helps the manufacturer with orderly 
distribution with the least possible re- 
sistance. Integrity and fair dealing are 
necessary to gain the confidence of the 
retailer. Many a house has gone to the 
wall, Mr. Janssen said, for lack of an 


“intangible something which, when sup- 


plied by new management, has put the 
business over handsomely. 

While waiting for the next speaker on 
the program, F. J. Tharinger, Milwau- 
kee, advocated the holding of midwinter 
meetings, in addition to the annual con- 
vention, as a means toward bringing 
about sooner the keynote of the con- 
vention, “Acquaintance promotes under- 
standing.” He also suggested the ad- 
visability of holding regional meetings, 
so as to bring out those who never at 
tended annual gatherings. 

Frank R. Prina, New York, read an 
advertisement from the current issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post which, he 
said, if followed by the macaroni manu 
facturers, would clear away all their 
difficulties. This advertisement was that 
of the pineapple canners who, throug! 
concentration on one policy, have in- 
creased their annual business in a littl 
over 20 years from 45,000 cans to over 
63,000,000. 

A letter was read from Mr. Becker, 
the veteran treasurer of the association. 
suggesting the adoption of the following 
resolution: “No macaroni manufacturer 
using artificial coloring can be a member 
of the National Macaroni Manufactur- 
ers’ Association.” This was referred to 
the resolutions committee. 

“Bagging the Weevil Evil” was the 
subject discussed by Charles M. Yager, 
editor of the Modern Miller, Chicago. 
He deplored the use of secondhand bags, 
and quoted Dr. George A. Dean, of the 
Kansas Agricultural College, as author- 
ity for the statement that their use was 
the chief cause of mill infestation of 
weevil and Mediterranean moth, which 
resulted in a loss to the millers of the 
country of approximately $500,000 annu- 
ally. Mr. Yager quoted from bulletins 
issued by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, and by the secretary of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, on the sub- 
ject, and asked them to discontinue the 
use of secondhand bags before legisla- 
tion compelled them to. 

Mr. Yager quoted a baker as stating 
that it would be difficult to convince the 
public that they were using clean, whole- 
some flour if they knew it was shipped 
in dirty, secondhand bags. Investigation 
has shown that there are three to five 
times more mold colonies in unclean 
sacks than in new ones, and secondhand 
bags, because of the danger of weevil, 
loss through leakage, and other hazards, 
were really more expensive in the end. 


JAMES T. WILLIAMS’ PARTY 


The evening of June 13 the entire 
convention party, together with members 
of the Minnesota and national retail gro- 
cers’ associations, were the guests at a 
dinner-dance at the Minneapolis Auto- 
mobile Club, of Mr. Williams. There 
were over 200 present at this function, 
which was one of the features of: the 
convention. Mr. Williams introduced the 
various officers of these associations, and 
took occasion to congratulate the maca- 
roni manufacturers that there was no 
trust within the industry. 

The principal addresses at the dinner 
were made by W. I. Nolan, lieutenant 
governor of Minnesota, and Curtis M. 
Johnson, of Rush City, past president 
of the Minnesota State Fair Associa- 
tion. Mr. Nolan was in a happy mood 
and entertained his audience in his own 
inimitable way, while Mr. Johnson’s talk 
was inspirational and gave his hearers 
something to think about afterward. 
Brief talks were also made by John S. 
Pillsbury, John Crosby and B. B. Shef- 
field; also by the president of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association and by 
the editors of the Minneapolis Journal 
and Tribune. One of the pleasing fea- 
tures of the evening was the group of 
songs sung by Mrs. James T. Williams. 

‘Adjournment was then taken to the 
ballroom, where dancing was indulged in 
until well after midnight. 

At the opening session, on June 14, 
Senator George M. Peterson, secretary 
of the Minnesota Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation and of the General Merchants’ 
Association, Duluth, said that it was not 
so much what a man got out of a con- 
vention that counted, as the use he would 
make of it when he got home. He said 
he could excuse a merchant for staying 
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away from a convention, but not for re- 
fraining from supporting an organization 
that was striving to better conditions in 
his particular trade. He added that 
practical common sense was worth more 
to a business man than all the efficiency 
effusions of the so-called experts. 
WARNS AGAINST FEAR 

T. K. Kelly, president of the T. K. 
Kelly Sales System, Minneapolis, in talk- 
ing on merchandising, said that business 
was not dwindling, as so many believed, 
but that it was undergoing a change. 
The greatest menace to business progress 
today, he said, was fear. He advised the 
macaroni manufacturers to cease talking 
and thinking in a gloomy manner; every 
business man should compare his sales 
with those of a year ago, and make up 
his mind to exceed them. The oppor- 
tunities today, Mr. Kelly said, are great- 
er than ever to those with initiative and 
willingness to work. He said that a 
manufacturer, to succeed, must have 
faith in his product, an intelligent knowl- 
edge of it and be willing to work to put 
t across. 

In discussing the healthfulness of mac- 
roni, Dr. C. Houston Goudiss, editor 
f the Forecast magazine, New York, 
aid that wheat was the one food prod- 
uct best adapted to human needs, and 
hat macaroni should be considered more 
han a tempting side dish. It was a 
plendid all-around food for body build- 
ng purposes, and was available for more 
aried purposes than any other food he 
cnew of. 

Adjournment was taken early, in order 
hat the delegates could partake of the 
uncheon supplied by the durum millers. 
\fterward, trips were made to the three 
jurum mills in Minneapolis. 

Chartered busses were ready at the 
iotel at 2:30 p.m. to take the visitors to 
Lake Minnetonka, where a fleet of motor 
boats was ready for a cruise through the 
lower and upper lakes. In the evening 
1 complimentary dinner-dance was to be 
given at the Lafayette Club by the du- 
rum millers. The speakers were to be 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis, 
and Mayor L. C. Hodgson, St. Paul. 

Two important addresses are sched- 
uled for June 15, one by A. E. Philips, 
president of the American Grocery Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association, West- 
field, N. Y., and one by C. H. Briggs, 
of the Howard Wheat & Flour Testing 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, on the rdle 
moisture plays in durum wheat products. 
Afterward there will be a closed session 
for members only, followed by election 
of officers and the selection of a meeting 
place for 1928. 

Curtis M. Johnson invited the members 
to inspect the durum mill at Rush City, 
Minn., on June 16. Cars will be pro- 
vided for those who wish to make the 
trip, and dinner will be served before 
returning. 

The consensus of opinion was that 
macaroni made from 100 per cent semo- 
lina was preferable to all others, and 
that its use exclusively would undoubted- 
ly lead to increased consumption. 

Among outside flour mill representa- 
tives at the convention were Edgar O. 
Challenger, Frank R. Prina, Ansel S. 
Leo, New York City; Harry S. Leviston, 
Boston; James T. Rodgers, Philadel- 
phia; Theodore S. Banks, Buffalo; Fred 
A. Hamilton, B. F. Wallschlaeger and 
Chester Clarkson, Chicago; E. P. Mitch- 
ell and Reynier Van Evera, Kansas City; 
Herman F. Wright, St. Louis; B. J. 
Stockman, Duluth; J. J. Padden, Crook- 
ston, Minn; Erwin Fischer, New York; 
George B. Johnson, Philadelphia; F. G. 
Kruger, Buffalo; Charles L. Miller, Chi- 
cago; Ralph Mastrojanni, New York; 
H. S. Pearlstone, New York; Frank J. 
Postorino, Chicago; F. B. Stubbs, Min- 
neapolis; G. H. Turner, Jr., New York; 
C. M. Tronson, Milwaukee; L. A. Vi- 
viano, New York. 

INDIAN WHEAT CROP 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The second esti- 
mate of the production of wheat in In- 
dia is 330,400,000 bus, according to a 
cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from the Indian bureau 
of statistics. This estimate is about 5,- 
000,000 bus larger than either the first 
one this year or the final one last year. 
The fourth estimate of area sown to 
wheat is 30,891,000 acres. 





ARMOUR MAN OUSTED 
BY BOARD OF TRADE 


George E. Thompson, Former Elevator Su- 
perintendent, Expelled, Following Inves- 
tigation Made by Special Committee 





Cuicaco, Inv., June 14.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Chicago Board of Trade di- 
rectors expelled George E. Thompson, 
former elevator superintendent of the 
Armour Grain Co., from the Board of 
Trade on June 13. The charge was dis- 
honest practices in connection with the 
deal of thousands of bushels bad grain 
sold to’ the Grain Marketing Co. He 
was placed on trial before the board of 
governors on May 20. 

L. F. Gates, former president of the 
board, was chairman of a special com- 
mittee conducting the investigation. 
Charges were brought against Mr. 
Thompson and other officials of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co. The committee’s com- 
plaint accused Mr. Thompson of conceal- 
ing knowledge of dishonest acts, includ- 
ing misrepresentation of grades of wheat 
which the Armour Grain Co. delivered to 
the Grain Marketing Co. He was also 
charged with participating in alleged 
dishonesty when the Armour Grain Co. 
defrauded the Grain Marketing Co. by 
misrepresenting the character of wheat 
in the Northwestern elevator. 

For more than a year a special arbiter 
heard testimony and reviewed the evi- 
dence in dispute between the Armour 
Grain Co. and the Rosenbaums relative 
to the failure of the Grain Marketing 
Co. When the finding of the arbiter was 
announced the Board of Trade appoint- 
ed a special investigating committee com- 
posed of Mr. Gates, Joseph P. Griffin, 
James A. Patten, James Norris, Lowell 
Hoit, Frank G. Coe and Charles Sulli- 
van. This committee in a preliminary 
report recommended that the Armour 
Grain Co. be denied trading privileges, 
which action was taken by directors of 
the board. 

The committee now will continue with 
charges against John Kellogg and K. V. 
R. Nicol, former officials of the Armour 
Grain Co., who are accused of concealing 
knowledge of dishonest acts. 

S. O. Werner. 


WIDE REPRESENTATION AT 
FLOUR CLUBS’ CONVENTION 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The ninth annual con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs, held in St. Louis, June 6-7, and 
a full account of which was published 
in The Northwestern Miller of June 8, 
was attended by representatives of the 
flour trade from many markets. In ad- 
dition to the lunch given the first day of 
the convention by the St. Louis Millers’ 
Club and the annual banquet in the eve- 
ning, the St. Louis Flour Club enter- 
tained the delegates by taking them to a 
baseball game on the afternoon of the 
second day and to the municipal opera 
that evening. 

The flour trade of the Atlantic sea- 
board was represented by four members 
from New York, three from Philadelphia 
and four from Baltimore. The delega- 
tion came in a special car over the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad under the direc- 
tion of J. M. Lee, of that line, who, by 
careful attention to every detail, made 
the trip very comfortable and pleasant. 

Included in the Chicago delegation, 
which traveled in a special car on the 
Illinois Central Railroad’s fine Diamond 
Special train, were V. J. Petersen, of 
Petersen Bros. & Co; John W. Eckhart, 
of John W. Eckhart & Co; W. F. Kunz, 
Bakers’ Flour Co; C. C. Anthon, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., president of 
the Chicago Flour Club; Walter D. 
Johnson, of W. S. Johnson & Co; Fred 
Larsen, of Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen; A, S. Purves and S. O. Werner, The 
Northwestern Miller. Dr. H. E. Bar- 
nard, president of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking, joined the delegation in 
St. Louis. C. M. Yager and H. E. Cot- 
ter, of the Modern Miller, motored to 
St. Louis, and also were present at the 
convention. 

The Baltimore Flour Club was repre- 
sented at the convention by Charles M. 
Trueheart, J. Ross Myers, W. E. Harris, 
Charles Minnigerode and Roger E. Lewis. 
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W. J. McKibbin, president of the Buf- 
falo Flour Club and Buffalo sales man- 
ager for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., New York, Joseph W. Hannes, 
general manager of the Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., and Frank A. Dirn- 
berger, Buffalo sales manager for the 
Washburn Crosby Co., left Buffalo on 
June 4 to attend the convention. Mr. 
Veatch went to St. Louis from the South. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
GRAIN DEALERS MEET 


Seventh Annual Convention of Association 
Held at Lewiston, Idaho, June 10-11 
—Officers Elected 
SeatrLte, Wasu.—The seventh annual 
meeting of the Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers’ Association was held at Lewis- 

ton, Idaho, June 10-11. 

Addresses’ were made by Fred F. 
Smith, supervisor of inspection progress, 
Federal Grain Supervision, Chicago, on 
“Grain Inspection Supervision”; W. N. 
Smith, vice president and superintendent 
of the Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont., on “It’s the Wheat”; H. L. 
McIntyre, manager of the Washington 
Co-operative Egg & Poultry Association, 
on “The Economic Phases of the Fu- 
tures Market”; R. L. Semmes, manager 
of the East Waterway Dock & Ware- 
house Co., Seattle, on “Practical Appli- 
cation of the Futures Market”; Charles 
Quinn, secretary of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, Toledo, on “Na- 
tional Problems of the Grain Trade”; 
H. A. Martin, manager of the grain de- 
partment of Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., 
Portland, on “Northwest Wheat for Ex- 
port”; Charles McMinimee, head miller 
for the Charles H, Lilly Co., Seattle, on 
“Northwest Wheat for Milling Purposes.” 

Richard J. Stephens, Spokane, Wash., 
was re-elected president of the associa- 
tion. Vice presidents chosen were F. S. 
Roberts, Portland, Oregon, and Philip 
Benedict, Seattle. R. H. Stephens, Spo- 
kane, Wash., was re-elected to the office 
of secretary. 


This spring 5,000 men have been placed 
on Alberta farms by the government em- 
ployment service. 











ILLIAM BEATTY, who on June 

6 was elected president of the New 
York Produce Exchange to succeed B. 
H. Wunder, has had a long career in the 
grain business. He has been treasurer 
and New York manager of the Barnes- 
Ames Co. for over 20 years. During the 
World War he was controller of the 
United States Grain Corporation, han- 
dling funds running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. He also had charge of 
grain and flour shipments out of New 
York. Mr. Beatty is regarded as an au- 
thority on all matters affecting the grain 
trade, and has served on various impor- 
tant committees since he joined the New 
York Produce Exchange in 1899. He 
plans to concentrate on the further de- 
velopment of the new futures market. 


ASSOCIATED BAKERS 
WILL MEET IN OHIO 





Annual Convention of National Group Is 
Scheduled for Oct. 10-12—Headquarters 
to Be at Grand Hotel 

At a meeting in Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
executive committee of the Associated 
Bakers of America, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, definitely decided to hold the an- 
nual convention of that organization in 
Cincinnati, Oct. 10-12. Convention head- 
quarters will be at the Grand Hotel. 

Michael Hoffmann, St. Louis, president 
of the Associated Bakers of America, 
and George Goetz, president of the Mer- 
chant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, invite all 
bakers to attend the gathering. 


PROGRAM IS ARRANGED FOR 
MEETING AT BELLEVILLE 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The program for the 
annual meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Millers’ Association, which will be held 
at the St. Clair Country Club, Belleville, 
June 15, has been announced by J. L. 
Grigg, secretary, and contains addresses 
regarding many subjects of interest to 
millers. The election of officers for the 
coming year will also be held at that 
time. 

Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co., is president of the associa- 
tion, and, after delivering his annual ad- 
dress, will call for reports from Mr. 
Griggs, secretary-treasurer, A. D. Bru- 
baker, of the executive committee, and 
C. H. Koenigsmark, of the crop improve- 
ment committee. 

The following addresses will be made: 

“The Soft Wheat Situation,” by George 
S. Milnor, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill; 
“Soft Wheat Future Trading,” by B. H. 
Lang, of the First National Bank of St. 
Louis; “Home Baking vs. Commercial 
Baker’s Comparative Cost,” by Alvin E. 
Ponder, of the Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter, Ill; “Eradication of Garlic,’ by S. J. 
Stanard, director of the department of 
agriculture of Illinois; “Weed Control,” 
by W. M. Tolbot, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; ‘Millers’ 
National Federation Activities,’ by A. 
P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of the 
Federation. 


SOFT WHEAT MILLERS PLAN 
CONFERENCE AT ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Representative mill- 
ers from practically all the soft wheat 
producing states in the central territory 
will attend a conference to be held at the 
Missouri Athletic Association’s rooms on 
June 23. The meeting will largely be 
given to a discussion of problems con- 
fronting the soft wheat milling industry. 


BUFFALO MAKES OFFER TO 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
Burrato, N. Y.—The Chicago Board 
of Trade has been invited by Buffalo 
to make this market its operating point 
in the-event of the passage of the Kes- 
senger bill now pending before the IIli- 
nois legislature. Buffalo elevators could 
cope successfully with the immense quan- 
tities of grain required for conducting a 
market of the scope of the Chicago mar- 
ket. Elevators here have a maximum ca- 
pacity of 40,000,000 bus. 


WISCONSIN RYE MILLERS’ 
GATHERING IS POSTPONED 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Fred Fisher, president 
of the Wisconsin Rye Millers’ Associa- 
tion, has announced that the summer 
meeting of this organization, scheduled 
to be held at Wausau, Wis., June 15-17, 
has been indefinitely postponed. An- 
nouncement of plans will be made later. 





L. J. ELVIN PROMOTED 
Satina, Kansas.—L. J. Elvin, who has 
been assistant sales manager at the 


Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., has 
been appointed sales manager to succeed 
H. L. Williamson, who resigned to take 
a position as sales manager with the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Thus far, June has proved to be a bet- 
ter month for local mills than was May. 
Sales have not been heavy, and are not 
expected to be, but there has been a little 
more business and, if anything, a little 
better inquiry. 

Cancellations Heavy. — During May, 
some mills actually canceled more busi- 
ness than they booked. It is probably 
true that never before in the history of 
the trade have cancellations been so nu- 
merous as in the last few weeks. Buy- 
ers have been taking advantage of the 
unlooked for advance in the market to 
get rid of the surplus holdings which, 
only a few weeks ago, threatened to wipe 
some of them out. In this respect, the 
advance was providential. 

The cleaning up of these rather doubt- 
ful contracts has entirely changed the 
complexion of the market. The top- 
heavy feeling has disappeared, and book- 
ings are now more nearly normal and 
can probably be absorbed without trou- 
ble, leaving little to be carried over into 
the new crop year. Millers, naturally, 
are thankful for the change, because they 
did not relish the prospect of court ac- 
tions to compel the carrying out of con- 
tracts. The situation has been clarified 
and, consequently, is much more encour- 
aging. 

New Crop Prices—Some buyers are 
already beginning to show an interest in 
new crop prices. They are probably not 
ready to buy at this time, but are curious 
to know what they will have to pay lat- 
er on. Mills are not yet prepared to 
quote prices for new crop shipment. In 
fact, they say they hardly know how to 
start to figure prices. They have no idea 
what cash wheat will be and, of course, 
there is every probability that feed 
prices in September will be very much 
different from what they are at this time. 
Consequently, millers are not encourag- 
ing buyers to figure on new crop flour 
yet. 

There are still a lot of old bookings to 
be cleaned up, and every effort is being 
made to induce buyers to furnish direc- 
tions. These, however, are scarce, and 
full-time running of mills seems as far 
away as ever. 

Export inquiry, except from Cuba and 
the West Indies, is practically nil. Even 
from the latter countries it is unimpor- 
tant. Mills that have been out of the 
market for months on first clear have 
this grade to offer again for reasonably 
quick shipment, but second clear is still 
scarce and fairly strong in price. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb June 14 Year ago 

GHEIOM. cccccvcccscrs $8.30@8.45 $9.25@9.45 
Standard patent ..... 7.95@8.05 8.75 @8.85 
Second patent ....... 7.65@7.85 8.45@8.55 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.25@7.35 7.60@8.00 
First clear, jute*..... 6.40@6.55 6.75 @6.90 
Second clear, jute*... 4.60@4.90 3.90@4.90 
Whole wheat ........ 7.20@7.40 7.75@7.85 
Graham, standard .... 6.75@6.95 6.85@6.95 


*140-lb jutes. 
SEMOLINAS 


No business has been done in semo- 
linas during the past week, durum mill- 
ers report. Sales have continued dull 
for some time, attributable in part to 
curtailed consumer demand. In addi- 
tion, macaroni manufacturers are turn- 
ing their attention this week to their 
annual convention. Prices are about un- 
changed. No. 2 semolina is quoted at 
4%@4%2c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; 
standard and fancy patent, 44%4.@41,4c; 
No. 3 semolina and special grade, 4@ 
4c. 

In the week ending June 11, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 33,152 
bbls durum products, compared with 29,- 


834, made by nine mills, in the previous 
week, 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation June 14: 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A (one half), 
A South, Anchor, Palisade and Phoenix 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C (one half), E, 
F, G and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 5-11 ....... 460,800 173,958 38 
Previous week .. 460,800 160,291 35 
BOOP GRO sccvces 529,200 189,921 36 
Two years ago... 522,000 157,505 30 
Three years ago. 564,600 219,923 39 
Four years ago.. 561,100 239,985 42 
Five years ago.. 546,000 245,955 45 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,919 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 1,457 a year ago, 
and 600 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-11 ....... 314,850 151,017 48 
Previous week .. 422,700 186,044 44 
Year ago ....... 424,890 222,476 52 
Two years ago... 433,890 209,407 48 
Three years ago. 426,690 223,000 52 
Four years ago.. 347,700 125,076 36 
Five years ago... 418,590 173,245 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ——Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1927 1926 1927 1926 
May 14 73 73,450 211,823 223,453 3,488 2,216 
May 21 71 72,350 204,115 212,292 1,568 985 
May 28 71 72,900 216,539 231,267 5,155 714 
June 4 68 70,450 186,044 182,964 2,273 743 
June 11 51 52,475 151,017 145,762 642 357 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1926, to 
June 11, 1927, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


c—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 8,799 10,077 89 71 
St. POG .ccece 444 455 24 

Duluth-Sup. .. 700 842 css ae 
Outside ....... 8,506 9,708 116 80 


RYE MILL AT SHAKOPEE BURNED 


The 250-bbl rye mill of the King Midas 
Mill Co., Shakopee, Minn., burned June 
9. During a severe electric storm the 
previous evening the wooden elevator 
adjoining was struck by lightning and 
partially burned. The fire broke out 
again the following morning, destroying 
the elevator and the rye mill. The Min- 
neapolis and Chaska fire departments 
were called upon to aid in checking the 
flames, which were confined to the rye 
unit and elevator, the 1,250-bbl flour mill 
escaping damage. The loss probably ex- 
ceeded $60,000, but was fully covered by 
insurance, 


LOCAL CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


The northwest section of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists met in 
Minneapolis June 10, to discuss the high 
lights of the recent annual convention at 
Omaha and the constructive work done 
there. The discussions were led by Les- 
lie R. Olsen, the new president of the 
national body, and Dr. C. H. Bailey. 
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Plans for next year’s convention, which 
will be held in Minneapolis, were also 
discussed, while Dr. R. C. Sherwood 
spoke on baking tests. Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, was the guest of honor, and 
made a few appropriate remarks. 

The local body decided to hold month- 
ly meetings only, during the summer, re- 
turning to the two-meeting schedule in 
September. 


NOTES 


Oliver B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, Ohio 
representative of the Commander Mill 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 

Charles H. Eyler has purchased the 
Erwin elevator and feed mill at Sauk 
Center from the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change. 

George D. Renton and W. A. Ger- 
sonde, Michigan representatives of the 
King Midas Mill Co., visited the home 
office in Minneapolis last week. 

Samuel Edward Knighton, of Samuel 
Knighton & Son, flour, New York, is in 
Minneapolis this week. He has just re- 
turned from a trip to the Southwest. 

E. J. Peterson, traffic manager for the 
Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis, was 
married on June 4 to Miss Effie O’Brien, 
a former employee in his office. They 
are on their wedding trip in northern 
Minnesota and Canada, 

J. W. Mackie, manager of the L. G. 
Campbell Milling Co., Inc., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn., and his wife, left last 
week for the Pacific Coast. They in- 
tend to visit Seattle, Spokane, Vancou- 
ver, Lake Louise and Winnipeg before 
returning. 

J. Mynor Ewing, of the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., is in the East, attend- 
ing the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Associa- 
tion convention at Wernersville, Pa., 
June 13-15. He will subsequently visit 
various eastern markets, returning to 
Minneapolis in about three weeks. 

Additional large single subscriptions 
toward the proposed $1,000,000 Y. W. C. 
A. building in Minneapolis include those 
of Alfred F. Pillsbury $5,000, Charles 
S. Pillsbury $5,000, John S. Pillsbury 
$5,000, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., $10,- 
000, Russell-Miller Milling Co. $10,000. 

Indications point to an unusually large 
attendance of transportation men at the 
annual outing of the Minneapolis Traffic 
Club, which will be held at Breezy Point, 
Minn., June 21-23, the arrangements for 
which are being looked after by Maurice 
H. Strothman, of the Washburn Crosby 
Co. 

William M. Smothers, Minneapolis, has 
been transferred to Decatur, IIl., as dis- 
trict freight agent for the Baltimore & 
Ohio road. Mr. Smothers was the guest 
of honor at a luncheon at the Traffic 
Club, June 10, at which time he was pre- 
sented with a mantel clock by his traffic 
associates here. 

C. E. Vickery, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager for the King Midas Mill Co., and 
R. R. McGowan, of McGowan Bros. Co., 
Steubenville, Ohio, visited the Northwest 
last week and enjoyed a few days’ fish- 
ing and golfing at Breezy Point with H. 
W. Gundersen and H. E. Kuehn, of the 
Minneapolis office. 

C. R. Martin, general sales manager 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills branch of 
the Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
with his family, recently made a motor 
trip through Wisconsin and _ Illinois. 
While in Davenport, Iowa, last week they 
were guests of W. R. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the G. S. Johnson Co. 

The district managers of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. will be in Minneapolis 
this week for a sales conference. Among 
those expected are Frank F. Freeman, 
New York, William Beebe, Boston, Ray 
Troutner, Philadelphia, and Ray M. 
Helm, Pittsburgh. M. F. Mulroy, mill 
manager at Buffalo, will also be present. 

The G. S. Johnson Co., flour jobber, 
Davenport, Iowa, held its annual sales 
conference and banquet, June 4, at the 
Davenport Chamber of Commerce. S. N. 
Browne, Chicago, sales manager for the 
specialty department of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., and George S. Titus, 
vice president of the Federal System of 
Bakeries of America, were the principal 
speakers. Sixteen salesmen were pres- 


‘ent, together with representatives from 
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the Des Moines and Cedar 
branches of the company. 


B. B. Sheffield, Minneapolis, president 
of the Commander-Larabee Corporation, 
has placed an order with the Weaver 
Co., northwestern representative of the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., for three Nor- 
dyke & Marmon purifiers for the Com- 
mander mill at Stillwater, Minn. Mr. 
Sheffield expects the corporation’s new 
mill at Kansas City will be ready to be- 
gin operating about July 10. 

In the case of the First National 
Bank, Moorhead, Minn., respondent, vs, 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co., of 
Minneapolis, appellant, the supreme 
court decided that a cropper may mort- 
gage his interest before crops are divid- 
ed. A provision authorizing a land- 
owner to retain possession of the crop- 
per’s share as security is in effect a 
chattel mortgage. Except as security 
for rent or the purchase price of land, 
the landowner cannot acquire a valid 
lien on crops to be grown later than the 
season beginning on May 1 next follow- 
ing. If the landowner retains more than 
his share of crops, he must account 
therefor. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Flour demand continues light. Mill 
sales last week were few, comprising a 
number of car lots of patent and a 
little clear. Shipping instructions are 
fair. Traders are asking mills for new 
crop quotations, but the latter are not 
prepared to comply until more definite 
knowledge of crops and yields is avail- 
able. 

Few buyers appeared in the durum 
market, and the mill reported dormant 
conditions. As a rule, buyers fail to 
follow market on account of the dull 
macaroni business. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Rapids 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

CN BONE 64 545:06.6:4 bes been 12,565 34 
WOW UOONe. WOE. occ civeces 14,105 38 
ME GED i588 oi sedat acvene en 12,755 34 
BWO FORRG GOO occcccccene 6,745 18 


Quotations, June 11, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


1927 1926 
ce 2 | Peer $7.85@8.10 $9.40@9.55 
Second patent ....... 7.60@7.85 8.95@9.40 
First clear, jute...... 6.50@6.75 7.20@7.45 
Second clear, jute.... 5.55@5.80 6.20@6.45 


NOTES 

Thomas Gibson, who has been in the 

grain commission business at Duluth for 
more than 30 years, will retire. 


W. H. Sansam has been re-elected 
president of the Duluth Retail Grocers’ 
Association for his fourth consecutive 
term. 


W. B. Joyce, manager of the Duluth 
office of the Van Dusen Harrington Co., 
and family, left June 13 for a three 
weeks’ visit at Frontenac, Minn. 


B. J. Stockman, general manager of 
the Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is. at- 
tending the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis grain men visiting here 
last week were E. S. Ferguson, of the 
Kellogg Commission Co., H. F. McCar- 
thy, of the International Grain Co., and 
F. C. Lydiard, of the Brooker-Lydiard- 
Hatch Co. 


GREAT FALLS 


Prices are the same as a week ago, 
with mills reporting very little new busi- 
ness and few inquiries. Operations con- 
tinue fair, grinding mostly on old 
bookings. On June 11 first patent was 
quoted at $8.25 bbl, standard patent 
$8.15, first clear $6.50, and second clear 
$4.75. 

NOTES 


The Baker (Mont.) Equity Co-opera- 
tive Association will erect an annex to 
the present elevator, with a capacity of 
20,000 bus. 

The Western Lumber & Grain Co., a 
$100,000 corporation, last week filed ar- 
ticles of incorporation. It will operate 
grain elevators and conduct a general 
milling business. Principal offices are 
at Lewistown, and a branch office will be 
located at Bowman, N. D. Directors are 
J. E. Phelan, Dickinson, N. D., Charles 
J. Phelan, Bowman, N. D., and David 
Hilger, Lewistown, Mont. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour sales continued light last week, 
although shipping directions again en- 
abled mills to operate at a very favor- 
ible rate. It becomes more evident 
weekly that this light new business and 
vood shipping directions are likely to be 
the order of the day until new crop 
flour can be quoted. 

New Crop Sales Taboo.—Most mills 
have instructed their salesman that they 
are not willing to consider new crop 
propositions at anything under the pres- 
ent market. The consequence is that few 
mills have received any inquiry from 
would-be buyers of new crop flour. It 
s evident, however, that the latter are 
watching the situation carefully, and are 
convinced that materially lower prices 
will prevail when new crop flour begins 
to move. 

Immediate Shipment Required.—One 
yr two mills sold a fair amount of flour 
last week, although the total for the city 
was very light. In all cases these sales 
were for immediate shipment, and re- 
ports from the salesmen indicated that 
the flour was for fill-in purposes. De- 
mand from this class of trade is scat- 
tered, and the majority of millers be- 
lieve that any buying that is likely to be 
done before the new crop will have to 
come from this source. 

Shipping Directions Saving the Day.— 
Continued good receipt of shipping di- 
rections enabled local mills to operate 
at well over the average rate of activity 
last week. They state that the higher 
prices of the last month or so have en- 
abled them to get their contracts into a 
very satisfactory condition, and they be- 
lieve that, by the middle of July, con- 
tracts will have been so cleaned up that 
they will be able to go into the new crop 
with little outstanding flour. 

Light Export Business.—A little flour 
was sold for export to northern Europe 
last week, but much the same condition 
exists in the export market as in the do- 
mestic. Foreign buyers are waiting for 
new crop prices, and as millers refuse to 
gamble with them at present, they are 
buying only what they actually require. 
Some inquiry has been received from 
Latin America for old crop flour for ship- 
ment during July-August-September, but 
millers are unwilling to store flour as 
long as that. Europe is more interested 
in new crop prices than is South Amer- 
ica. 
Prices About Unchanged—One mill 
increased its prices slightly last week, 
but otherwise the quotations were un- 
changed. Flour prices, June 11, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s: short patent, $7.55@8.20 bbl; 95 
per cent, $7@7.80; straight, $6.70@7.40; 
first clear, $6@6.35; second clear, $5@ 
5.35; low grade, $4.75. 

Production—The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 66 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph and Salina. 
Additional tables give the production 
and activity of principal milling centers 
in the territory. All statistics are com- 
piled from direct mill reports to The 
Northwestern Miller. 


66 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 5-11 ....... 347,460 193,971 56 
Previous week .. 347,460 190,441 54 
Year Q@80 ..ceoves 360,360 220,901 61 
Two years ago... 364,710 184,841 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 53 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 46 

KANSAS CITY 

June 6-11 ....... 175,500 143,271 81 
Previous week .. 175,500 130,767 74 
Year ago ....... 151,500 88,570 58 
Two years ago... 148,500 125,512 84 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 


Ten-year average (same week)..... 55 








WICHITA 
sume Belk ..cicevc 62,400 2 
Previous week .. 62,400 70 
Beer GRO sccccce 62,400 54 
Two years ago... 65,700 1 
ST. JOSEPH 
Ud eee 47,400 35,009 7 
Previous week .. 47,400 40,950 86 
Tee OOS scacceve 47,400 47,197 99 
Two years ago... 47,400 30,752 64 
SALINA 
June 6-11 ....... 46,200 28,449 62 
Previous week .. 46,200 30,616 66 
.. f) eee 35,400 25,462 71 
Two years ago... 46,200 22,995 50 
ATCHISON 
June 5-11 ....... 29,700 22,251 75 
Previous week .. 29,700 25,216 85 
BOMr GOO veceses 29,400 24,113 82 
OMAHA 
Bm SebE icciene 27,300 20,555 75 
Previous week .. 27,300 22,086 80 
SORE BOO cicccce 27,300 19,521 71 
Two years ago... 27,300 13,317 48 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 


Reports of about 70 mills to The 
Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 
yu i 2 MOC UL ER ESET L OTE EP OCCT Pee 25 
Previous week 
Year ago 

Of the mills reporting, 6 reported do- 
mestic business fair and 27 quiet. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
17,265 bbls last week, 14,408 in the pre- 
vious week, 13,398 a year ago and 13,- 
656 two years ago. 

AID IN FLOOD RELIEF CAMPAIGN 

Kansas City millers, in conjunction 
with other allied interests, last week 
raised $2,500 toward the $50,000 that 
Kansas City has had designated as its 
quota in the national campaign for the 
relief of the flooded areas in the South. 
The city allotted $5,000 as the amount 
that should be raised by the grain and 
milling trades, and the millers thus took 
their half of the quota. 


NOTES 


H. H. Hanneman, director of cost ac- 
counting for the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, is in Kansas City, visiting mills. 

Hubert J. Horan, flour merchant, 
Philadelphia, was in Kansas City last 
week, leaving later for Coffeyville to vis- 
it the Rea-Patterson Milling Co. 

William J. Grover, manager of the 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 
sas, spent most of last week on a busi- 
ness trip in Illinois and Wisconsin. 

Fred E. Goodrich, who recently re- 
signed from the Arkansas City (Kansas) 
Milling Co., will leave Arkansas City 
some time this week to take up his new 
duties with the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. 

Walter Quackenbush, eastern manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, after at- 
tending the meeting of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs in St. Louis, came 
on to Kansas City, where he spent two 
days last week visiting millers. 

Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
N. Y., stopped in Kansas City last week 
on his way back to Buffalo from the an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers at Dallas, Texas. 

Fred Burrall, field manager for the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. and 
the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, was in Kansas City last week. 
While here he was visited by John H. 
Moore, president, and G. M. Lowry, sec- 
retary of these companies. 

Charles B. Nieman, of Nieman & Nie- 
man, flour and feed, Cincinnati, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Nieman, was in Kansas 
City last week. While here he met E. 
A. Wall, manager of the Wall-Rogalsky 
Milling Co., McPherson, Kansas, and he 
also intended to visit another mill that 


he represents, the Blair Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas. 

J. L. Walker, sales manager, John C. 
Koster, European sales manager, and 
Ralph S. Herman, chief chemist, accom- 
panied Harry G. Randall, vice president 
and general manager of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., to Memphis, Tenn., last 
week, to attend a sales meeting which 
was held there June 10-11. 

L, B. Young, formerly active in mill- 
ing in Kansas but now retired and living 
in Los Angeles, passed through Kansas 
City last week. He had been to Hutch- 
inson to visit the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., of which he is president, and 
later he intended to go to Illinois to stay 
with relatives for a short time. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour, New York, accompanied by 
Mrs. Knighton and his son, Edward, who 
is also connected with the company, was 
in Kansas City last week. While here 
he was visited by Laurence Chapman, 
president of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co., Great Bend, Kansas, whose company 
he represents. 


SALINA 


With the advance in the market, buy- 
ers are showing more interest in flour, 
and sales last week were reported larger 
than for some weeks. Shipping direc- 
tions are fair. Quotations, June 9, basis 
Kansas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, 
$7.60@7.90 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40@7.50; 
straight, $7.30@7.40. 

NOTES 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., has returned from 
a trip to St. Louis and Kansas City. 

H. L. Robinson, of the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., is spending a week in Minne- 
sota on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. 

J. B. M. Wilcox, of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, and Daniel 
Felix, flour broker from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
called on Salina mills last week. 

H. C. Vogtel, of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., is taking a few weeks’ vaca- 
tion, and has gone with his family to 
Minneapolis and New Ulm, Minn. 

C. Rhody, export sales manager for 
the Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., 
has returned from an eight weeks’ trip 
to Central America in the interests of 
the mill. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., left June 10 
to attend the Shrine Imperial Council at 
Atlantic City, as one of the representa- 
tives from Isis Temple, Salina. He will 
make a few business calls for the mill 
while in the East, and is expected home 
about June 23. 


OKLAHOMA 


Last week, sales of flour represent- 
ed less than 20 per cent of the capacity 
of mills in Oklahoma, with small changes 
in prices. Millers quoted the following 
prices on June 9: hard wheat short pat- 
ent, $8@8.10 bbl; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $8.20@8.30, standard patent $7.40@ 
7.50. 

NOTES 


The Sapulpa (Okla.) Feed Co. has 
purchased the feed store of Blake & Son. 

Frank Kell, miller, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, has returned home after a trip 
through the wheat growing section of the 
Texas panhandle. 

The countywide campaign of the Okla- 
homa Wheat Growers’ Association was 
closed last week at Alva, when John 
Manley, Enid, president of the organiza- 
tion, was the speaker at the final meet- 
ing. 

T. C. Thatcher, president and man- 
ager of the Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill 
& Elevator Co., has become vice presi- 
dent of the Arkansas City milling prop- 
erties recently bought by the Kansas 
Mill & Elevator Co. He will have gen- 
eral supervision of the Kell mills at Ar- 
kansas City, Perry, Okla., St. Louis and 
Oklahoma City. 

C, E. Munn, president of the Enid 
(Okla.) Terminal Elevator Co., has re- 
ceived word that the 5-lb sack of wheat, 
sample of the first wheat marketed in 
the United States this year, was sent by 
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the New York Produce Exchange to 
London, and was due to arrive there 
June 13. This will be the earliest time 
in history that new American wheat will 
reach London. 


ATCHISON 


There was some buying of flour on the 
downturn early last week, but most of 
the trade is fairly well taken care of. 
Buyers refuse to get excited about the 
future, preferring to see the outcome of 
threshing operations. There is a slight 
interest in new crop price, but as mills 
are refusing to quote, or are forced to 
quote on old crop basis, there is very 
little hope of new crop buying at this 
time. Mills report sales of around 25 
per cent of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions are very satisfactory, and mills’ 
books will practically be cleaned up by 
the middle of July if not sooner, Mills 
in this city are running almost to ca- 
pacity. 

Flour prices are sharply higher. Quo- 
tations, June 11, basis 98-lb cottons: 
hard wheat short patent $7.85@7.95 bbl, 
straight grade $7.45@7.70, first clear 
$6.15@6.35; soft wheat short patent $7.40 
@7.75, straight grade $7.10@7.30, first 
clear $6.35@6.50. 

NOTES 


H. T. Shaeffer, export manager of the 
Blair Milling Co., has returned from a 
fortnight’s vacation in the North. 

J. W. Blair, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., is planning to leave the lat- 
ter part of the month with his daughter, 
Sarah Barbara Blair, for Canada, where 
he will spend the summer. 


WICHITA 

Shipping directions last week were 
much better than for some time. Mills 
are running at almost full capacity. Ex- 
port business is slow, most buyers wait- 
ing to see new wheat prices, and making 
out of line bids on new wheat flour. 
Millers are reluctant to commit them- 
selves on such flour at present. The 
first car of new wheat was scheduled to 
arrive on the Wichita market late last 
week from Oklahoma. Prices, basis 98- 
Ib cottons, June 10, Kansas City: hard 
wheat short patent, $8.30 bbl; straight, 
$7.80; clears, $7.05. 

NOTES 

The Southern Kansas Millers’ Club 
will hold a business meeting in Salina 
this week. A number of Wichita millers 
will attend. 

J. Gonzalez Torres, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, representative of the Red Star 
Milling Co. in the island of Porto Rico, 
spent three days of last week at the of- 
fices of the company. 

G. M. Lowry, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., left last week for Miami, Fla., 
where he will attend the international 
convention of Lions’ clubs. Mr. Lowry 
was recently elected president of the 
Wichita Lions’ Club. 


HUTCHINSON 

Slightly improved buying by bakers 
who had not yet filled old crop require- 
ments helped boost new sales last week, 
but the trade as a whole was dormant. 
Shipping directions came much more 
freely, and everything points to cleaned 
up contracts for the new crop year. Ex- 
port inquiry was active but productive of 
little business, due to low offers. Some 
clears were sold abroad. Quotations, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City, June 10: 
short patent, $7.70@8.20 bbl; straight, 
$7.30@7.70; first clear, $6.20@6.65. 


NOTES 


The Stafford County Flour Mills Co., 
Hudson, Kansas, is installing a Fair- 
banks-Morse oil engine. 

J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in the 
Ozarks. 

P. H. Baum, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., has returned 
from the East, where he has been calling 
on the trade. 

J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour, Baltimore, last week visited 
the Enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, 
which he represents. 














Safety in the Flour Mill 


From a Paper Read by R. E. Poff, Superintendent Wheat Milling Division, Postum 
Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., at the Operative 
Millers’ Convention in Dallas 


HE superintendent always likes to 

believe his plant is a safe place for 

his men to work. He likes to know 
that there is no unnecessary hazard; that 
dangerous machinery is well guarded 
from hands, arms and bodies; that eleva- 
tors, shaftings, stairways and other places 
where a man may get hurt are adequate- 
ly safeguarded. It is a relief to know 
when you give men instructions for work 
that is to be done, and especially if the 
job is one that has more than the usual 
hazards, such as oiling and dusting down 
machinery, that they may work at it with 
no unnecessary risk of injury. All in 
all, it is well worth while and a great 
satisfaction to know that your men know 
safety, think safety, and believe in safety. 

When safety was first started in the 
Postum plant the men expressed a great 
deal of contempt for the efforts of the 
safety committee on the part of the men, 
and when I came to the plant and found 
a lot of guards around rolls and sprock- 
ets and chains, I was as bad as the rest 
of them, and of course wanted a lot of 
them removed. The older men were 
especially hard to convince and they held 
back the younger ones. The old-timers 
disliked being told how to do a job with- 
out getting hurt; the guards about the 
machinery were a source of annoyance to 
us all; bulletins and propaganda were all 
bunk; the safety director had some sort 
of a soft graft for a job. The idea was 
that some one had to get hurt occasion- 
ally, for there always had been and al- 
ways would be accidents. They were 
not trying to get hurt; no, but they 
could not see how all this talking about 
safety was going to keep them from get- 
ting hurt. 

The guards about the machinery were 
an annoyance because they made us go 
around and through places where we 
were accustomed to reach. Guards were 
frequently removed from the machinery, 
and only grudgingly put back when de- 
manded. 

We found men laying off for the 
slightest injuries, and for fictitious in- 
juries. In the days of 30 years ago, if 
a man cut his finger, or run a nail in his 
foot, or broke the skin on his hand any- 
where, a chew of tobacco was considered 
the best medicine he could use. Any one 
then that went to a doctor with such 
things as a minor cut was a mollycoddle. 

When a man is started in a mill it is 
the miller’s duty to take him around and 
warn him of all the dangerous places 
where he is supposed to work, and point 
out specific risks. This is not done in 
a way to make him afraid of the dangers 
of his job, but just to show him the 
dangerous places around the machinery 
and warn him where to be most careful. 
We hire a great number of young fel- 
lows (many just starting to work for the 
first time) as assistants, such as cleaning 
around and handling our output. Some 
are curious to know just what we are 
doing, some want to see the rolls grind, 
and are even tempted to feel of the 
rolls while running. They are very apt 
to get their fingers between the rolls if 
you are not on the watch. Some are 
foolish enough to want to look into the 
elevator legs and open the doors, and I 
have seen them actually try to grab stock 
from the buckets as they passed by the 
doors. Such dangers as these should be 
pointed out to the new assistants. We 
also mark on all elevator legs and boots, 
“Keep Hands Out.” 

New men are also taken through the 
mill and are told about the fire alarm 
boxes, our fire escapes, our water and 
sprinkler systems, and any other thing 
that may contribute to safety and effi- 
ciency. 

It has been our experience that the 
best way to instill the spirit of safety in 
our plant is by report charts showing 
which department has the least number 
of accidents each month. It will be 
found that the greatest number of in- 
juries, taking the trivial with the serious, 
occur among the millwrights, electricians, 
and other maintenance men. They run 


more chances of getting hurt than the 


operating force, and more effort should 
be made to get them to think safety. 

In our mill, and other departments of 
our factory, we make the miller or fore- 
man directly responsible for the safety of 
the men under him. If a man gets hurt 
the foreman or miller of that depart- 
ment is expected to give a full detail of 
the accident; when, how, and whether the 
man or the safety device was at fault. 
If the department or mill has no acci- 
dents, the foreman or miller gets the 
credit, and you know that there is no 
foreman or miller who likes to see a 
poor safety record opposite his depart- 
ment number, when he knows his su- 
periors are reading the records and that 
they believe in safety. 

Another fine way to instill the spirit 
of safety around a large mill is through 
a contest. Just the idea of something 
competitive arouses the sporting blood in 
the men, and they will go to work with 
the idea of playing safe to cut down ac- 
cidents and to win over the others in 
the contest. Each man will look out for 
the other fellow as well as for himself. 
They get away from thinking of them- 
selves only and the individual conse- 
quences if hurt. A man will take more 
unnecessary chances if he alone loses by 
it than he will if he is playing a game 
whereby his fellow-workers lose if he 
loses. They begin unconsciously to get 
into team work on safety. 

If a man sees a dangerous piece of 
machinery unguarded, a bad stairway, a 
hole in the floor, or an unlighted passage- 
way, he will report it to the proper au- 
thority for remedy, and not wait for the 
next fellow, who perhaps is not as ob- 
serving, to get hurt. 

I believe it is just as essential to have 
a safety man in a flour mill as it is in 
a factory, and I think every millowner 
should appoint one man to devote at 
least one hour a day, or week, in look- 
ing through the mill and checking up on 
dangerous or hazardous places, as well 
as on fire and water. These should all 
come under one head. I see in our mill- 
ing journals that there are anywhere 
from 10 to 100 fires each month. One 
man’s time of one hour a week in a 
small mill, or one hour a day in a large 
one, would be a great deal less than the 
cost of a fire or the money loss of an 
accident, to say nothing of human suf- 
fering. 

But be careful that your other work- 
ers don’t get the idea that this man is 
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hired to do all the safety work and 
safety thinking. Accident prevention is 
the result of every one’s thinking safety 
and every one’s finding the dangerous 
places. No one man can find them all, 
and if he could some one might get hurt 
before he discovered the hazard and had 
it corrected. Every one must be a safety 
inspector. Your special safety man is a 
safety promoter, safety educator, safety 
leader and safety “pep-ifier.” One man 
can’t bring about economy, nor efficiency, 
nor harmony, nor loyalty, nor any other 
desirable thing. Safety, like all these 
other things, is the result of mutual in- 
terest and co-operative effort. 

I do not want the employer to think 
that we wish to put him to extra expense 
on all these things, nor do I believe he 
will find it an expense in the long run, 
but I do want him to know that his em- 
ployees will appreciate being protected. 
I have found in the past 10 years, work- 
ing for a company that tries to protect 
its workmen, that it actually saves money 
by keeping a close tab on all dangerous 
places, and that it is profiting by look- 
ing after its employees and seeing that 
they are getting value received for their 
labor. This is done by ‘watching the 
safety features in the mills and, in con- 
nection with the machinery, looking after 
the employees while they are sick at 
home, and not only the men, but their 
families. This, I think, should all come 
under the head of Safety. 

If we haven’t already, let’s install first 
aid kits in our mills and see that they 
are properly kept up. Do not allow em- 
ployees to say, “I want this kind of 
salve in it,” and “I think we ought to 
have this kind of germ killer” or other 
stuff in it. Go to a good doctor, have 











him tell you what to put in it, and al- 
low nothing else. Display directions for 
applying and using these articles, and 
teach your men how to handle simple 
first aid work. How many are there 
here who assume the task of showing 
their men how to bandage a foot or hand 
when a nail or piece of tin injures an 
employee? How many of you millers 
have instructed your men how to take 
a man away from a wire that is charged 
with electricity? Do they know what to 
do when they get him off the wire? Did 
you ever teach your men the prone pres- 
sure method, in case that you have a 
man shocked, gassed, or smothered? We 
have a lot of mills run by electricity 
now, and 99 men out of 100 don’t know 
anything about handling this stuff. 

One thing I have learned from experi 
ence is that the best results from men 
along the safety line, or with fire haz 
ards, or water system, is to have little 
meetings with them. If your work is so 
rushed you cannot have a safety meeting 
during the day, appoint an evening, say 
once every two weeks, and get your em- 
ployees together. You probably will be 
able to interest them enough to be will- 
ing to come to a meeting on their own 
time. It’s a splendid indorsement of the 
management’s interest in safety, how- 
ever, in the minds of the men, if they are 
willing to set aside time to have a meet- 
ing now and then on paid time. Maybe 
a fair compromise would be to have 
every other meeting on company’s time, 
and every other one on the men’s time. 
Put it up to them. At any rate, at your 
meetings, go through the work of doing 
up an injured foot or hand or head; go 
through the prone pressure method and 
learn these things, and keep in practice. 








The Perennial Question of Corrugations 


From an Address by Perry C. Williams, Superintendent of the Waco (Texas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., at the Convention of Operative Millers, Dallas, Texas 


HIS question has come up at every 

meeting that I can remember, but 

of course we must all admit that the 
grinding of wheat is the second process 
in milling—cleaning first, and then the 
grinding on the break rolls. 

To start in with the first break roll, we 
have 12 corrugations per inch, with 1- 
inch spiral per foot, with a 17-degree 
pitch on the teeth. We run this roll in 
the standard differential of 24% to 1, with 
the speed of the fast roll at 640 revolu- 
tions per minute. Now we scalp the first 
break stock over a No. 18 wire to 
second break, over No. 34 wire to sizing 
purifier, then over a No. 60 wire to first 
middlings purifier. 








A Message from the Cereal Chemists to 
the Operative Millers 


From an Address by Rowland J. Clark, President of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, Before the Convention of Operative Millers at 
Dallas, Texas, June 8 


OMETIMES, when the wheat has 
S been good, the mill turning smooth- 

ly with no choke-ups and the sales 
have given us running time for a few 
weeks ahead, we have prided ourselves 
that we knew how to run a mill. Then 
overnight the wheat changed, the mill 
needed a double crew to keep it in line 
and the customers threatened to cancel 
their contracts. Under these conditions 
we have been convinced we knew nothing 
about milling, cereal chemistry or flour 
performance. It’s easy to mill when the 
wheat is good and the customers are sat- 
isfied; but it takes the real work of real 
men to make quality flour from poor 
wheat and convince the customer that 
black is white. No guesswork keeps the 
orders on the books or a neat balance in 
the bank. Millers and chemists must be 
able to meet and overcome emergencies 
successfully, or not only will the industry 
suffer but our professions will be weak- 
ened. It’s not the knowledge of what is 
being done when the mill is prosperous 
that helps half as much as the knowledge 
of what to do to keep it prosperous or 
to put it back on its feet when the wheat 


crop is spotted, competition is sharp and 
sales are light. 

A survey of American business since 
early times points out that a quality 
product held rigidly to a high standard, 
regardless of conditions, is the product 
that has built the largest and best-known 
corporations of history. When a cereal 
chemist and a miller learn, first, how to 
make a high class flour and, second, how 
to maintain uniformity in the face of ad- 
verse conditions, their mill will enjoy 
success. 

One of the common goals which the 
Association of Operative Millers and the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
are striving toward is the gathering of 
accurate knowledge which will enable the 
miller to be a better miller and the 
chemist a better chemist. This knowl- 
edge must be sound, and based upon 
fact. Let us forget tradition, let us look 
with suspicion upon hearsay; and let us, 
through research, establish fundamental 
facts to act as guide posts when we 
grope with an emergency. So it is that 
our two great associations are harmoni- 
ously bound in a common work by a com- 


“mon purpose. 





Our second break roll has 14 corru- 
gations per inch, with a %-inch spiral 
per foot, and with a 174-degree pitch 
on the teeth; same speed as the first 
break. Now we scalp the second break 
stock over a No. 18 wire to third break, 
over No. 34 wire to sizings purifier, 
then over a No. 60 wire to first mid- 
dlings purifier. 

Our third break roll has 16 corruga- 
tions per inch, with a %-in spiral per 
foot, with an 18-degree pitch on the 
teeth; same speed and differential as in 
the first and second break. Now we 
scalp this third break stock over a No. 
28 wire to fourth break, and over a No. 
60 wire to first fine middlings purifier. 

The fourth break roll has 20 corruga- 
tions per inch, with a %4-inch spiral per 
foot, 164%4-degree pitch on the teeth, with 
the same speed and differential as the 
first, second and third break. Now we 
scalp this fourth break stock over a No. 
30 wire to the fifth break roll, over a No. 
54 g.g. to the fourth middlings purifier. 

The fifth break roll has 24 corruga- 
tions per inch, with a %-inch spiral per 
foot; with a 19-degree pitch on the teeth; 
with the speed and differential the same 
as the first, second, third, and fourth 
breaks. Now we scalp this fifth break 
over a No. 32 wire to bran duster, and 
over a 54 g.g. to shorts duster. 

I have studied this corrugation, as I 
think, pretty thoroughly, and have tried 
different cuts and spirals and differentials, 
but have come to the conclusion that this 
cut and degree and pitch and spiral that 
I am outlining to you is just about what 
it takes to handle the wheat and make 
as little break flour as possible and 
more middlings, as I have figured that 
the break rolls and the corrugations that 
you have on them, the spiral and de- 
gree of the pitch of your teeth, is to 
make middlings instead of break flour, 
as that is what we have our reduction 
rolls and middlings mills in our mill for: 
to handle as many middlings as we pos- 
sibly can make on the break rolls, and 
of course that is where we have to start 
the milling process in the grinding. 

I think it would be a good idea for me 
to tell you the percentage of flour that 
each break is making in our mill. On our 
first break roll out of the 100 per cent 
flour we produce % of 1 per cent flour, 
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with ash content of .62; and on our sec- 
ond break we produce 2 per cent flour 
with an ash content of .44. On our third 
break we produce 4 per cent flour, with 
an ash content of .41; on our fourth 
break we produce 3 per cent flour, with 
an ash content of .49, and on our fifth 
break we produce 1% per cent flour, 
with an ash content of .80. 

We have run this test on our mill sev- 
eral times just for our own experience, 
and find that the less break flour that we 
can produce the better off we are in our 
mill in the quality of 100 per cent flour. 
Now this 100 per cent flour on the way 
this mill is grinding and scalping the ash 


content in it is 42. That is all break 
flour, middling flour going in, as you 
people all know, to make the 100 per 
cent flour, and our color and texture and 
loaf volume, according to the laboratory 
reports that we have run from time to 
time—not in just one laboratory, but in 
different laboratories over our country— 
our texture and loaf volume run a little 
bit better than the standard according to 
which the laboratories work. 

The wheat used for the test run upon 
which the conclusions in this paper are 
based was 50 per cent hard and 50 per 
cent soft, tempered separately, but 
ground all together. 








What the Association of Operative Millers 
Is Doing for the Industry 


rom an Address by Hugo Roos at the Convention of Operative Millers in Dallas, 
Texas, June 7 


HE supreme evidence of apprecia- 

tion of the work of an association 

lies in the financial returns, which 
in the case of the Association of Opera- 
live Millers is represented by associate 
nembership. In 1919, 45 milling firms 
held associate memberships, in 1920 there 
vere 87, and in 1921 there were 100. In 
the six years since then the number has 
een practically stationary, there being 
i01 mill associates at the present time. 
While this would indicate that some mill- 
)wners appreciate the work of the asso- 
ciation, it does not reflect the recogni- 
tion that the association is entitled to, 
especially during the last few years, 
when it has done so much to improve 
nilling conditions. 

Probably the main reason for there 
iot being a larger increase in millowner 
memberships is that the association has 
not carried on any extensive solicitations 
mong mills, but has spent its efforts in 
the more important task of building up 
the active membership, which has in- 
creased from 192 in 1919 to 835 at the 
close of the fiscal year, March 31, 1927. 
Excellent as this showing may appear at 
first glance, a careful analysis of the 
same will show that it is not nearly as 
large as the merits of the association’s 
work warrant, and the field for further 
memberships along this line has barely 
been scratched. 

Next to appreciation by membership, 
millowners can give evidence of their ap- 
preciation through the action they take 
in having their millers attend the na- 
tional and district meetings, and it is 
gratifying to note the more liberal atti- 
tude on the part of owners to have their 
men attend these gatherings. 

Further recognition of the value of the 
association is evidenced when millown- 
ers come to it for assistance in the line 
of solving milling problems and in se- 
curing millers for vacancies that occur 
in their plants. A steadily increasing 
service has been extended to mills dur- 
ing the last few years and owners are 


calling on the association more and more 
each year for competent help. 

What can be done to sell more mill- 
owners the value of the Association of 
Operative Millers? In the past, we have 
had some millowners attend our annual 
gatherings, and have given them the op- 
portunity personally to see what the as- 
sociation is doing. These men have in- 
variably indorsed the association en- 
thusiastically. But this method of edu- 
cation is rather slow, as we are able to 
convert only a few each year. The 
message must be brought to the mill- 
owners by the present active member- 
ship. If you are getting benefits from 
the association, and if your firm is re- 
ceiving benefits through your member- 
ship, you are best qualified to tell the 
story to your employer. 

The prime object of this association is 
to advance the interests of the milling 
industry. It carries on an educational 
campaign through papers presented and 
discussions at the annual convention and 
in the district meetings, and through a 
bulletin service. Its research committee 
is an important body which promptly at- 
tempts to solve the problems confront- 
ing millers, and which is functioning ac- 
tively. 
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Each of them meets quarterly, all at- 
tracting splendid attendance. The sec- 
retary endeavors to visit each district 
organization at least once a year, thus 
keeping the home office in close personal 
touch with the different districts. 

The secretary, in conducting the office 
of the association, endeavors to render 
himself impersonal, being guided by the 
desires of the membership, through in- 
structions from the executive committee. 
All important questions are put to the 
executive committee by mail, in the form 
of official bulletins, and the opinion and 
advice of the members of the executive 
committee is asked and followed. 

In this connection, attention is directed 
to the method of selecting the convention 
city. With the membership statement 
for annual dues there goes a voting and 
suggestion slip. Members are asked to 
indicate their choice of cities. The city 
receiving the majority vote is selected by 
the executive committee, providing exist- 
ing conditions are equitable. The aim is 
to allow the active membership to dic- 
tate its own preferences in all things, 
where it is humanly possible to make 
conclusions from expressed views. This 
year the vote was unusually heavy. Dal- 
las received a substantial majority over 
a number of other cities. The secretary 
compiles the vote—then sends a copy to 
each member of the executive commit- 
tee, who in turn votes his choice. This 
year a unanimous vote came from the 
executive committee for Dallas—follow- 
ing the plainly expressed majority vote 
of the active membership. The secretary 
has the ballots with him at this conven- 
tion, and will exhibit them to any inquir- 
ing member. 

Your secretary is under obligations to 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and its individual members for 
many helpful responses to questions. 
They are always readily alert, and will- 
ing to be of service to us. The milling 
press continues to be one of our power- 
ful aids, giving generous space to our 
plans, publishing news items, etc. 

The membership has been courteous, 
prompt and politely responsive to all ef- 
forts of the secretary. A greater num- 
ber paid dues promptly last January, 
and we find that there is a keener inter- 
est in what we are doing. 








The Purification System of a 3,000-Barrel Mill 


From a Paper Read by Herman F. Betow, Superintendent of King Midas Mill Co., 
Hastings, Minn., at the Convention of Operative Millers, Dallas, Texas 


the subjects for discussion are se- 

lected. The membership expresses 
a desire by means of the ballot. The 
subjects receiving the largest number of 
votes are chosen. After this subject was 
assigned to me it was turned over in my 
mind for several days. I asked myself, 
“What is there about the purifying sys- 
tem of a 3,000-bbl mill that is different 
from a 1,000-bbl or 1,500-bbl mill?” The 


\ YOU are all doubtless aware of how 








A Year of Progress for the Association of 
Operative Millers 


From the Annual Report of the Secretary, M. F. Dillon 


E have had another year of prog- 
W\ ress and betterment. At the close 

of the fiscal year we had 836 ac- 
tive members and 310 associates—all 
with dues paid up. As of April 1 we 
had a total of 1,146 paid up members. 
Since April 1 we have added 67 mem- 
bers, so that the total membership is 
now 1,213. 

Our finances, too, have progressed. 
Recently we purchased additional build- 
ing and loan stock to the amount of 
$2,000, which gives us a total of $12,000 
so invested, and which draws 6 per cent 
interest. In addition we have the regu- 
lar checking account and the emergency 
fund, giving us at present total assets 
of nearly $16,000. 

Bulletins are published each month, 
and cover a wide range of subjects. The 
special bulletins on the new crop are 
much appreciated, not only by our mem- 


bership, but by government officials and 
millowners. 

The research committee has functioned 
constantly during the year. An immense 
amount of work has been done by B. C. 
Williams, its chairman, ably assisted by 
the other members of that committee. 
Many personal and confidential questions 
have been asked and answered. In some 


- instances the interrogations have been 


of a highly technical and personal na- 
ture, requiring an enormous amount of 
inquiry, research and work. But in all 
instances satisfying results have been ob- 
tained. Questions came from members 
in this country and foreign lands. We 
have members in Russia, India, England, 
South Africa, South America, Mexico, 
Canada and other distant countries. The 
foreign members are especially eager for 
the information we disseminate. 

There are seven district organizations. 


principles of purifying do not change. 
The opportunity for their application 
perhaps is greater. 

One of the first things I did was to 
get some flow sheets of modern mills 
within the above capacities, and com- 
pare surfaces and procedure. Some pur- 
ified all the break middlings up to and 
including fourth break. You no doubt 
will be interested to know that, figured 
on a per barrel basis, they all came re- 
markably close to using the same amount 
of total surface; the low point being 17.8 
inches per barrel, intermediate 18.2, and 
high point 20.5 inches, per 24 hours. 
Having done this, the next move was to 
designate, as near as one could, how 
much surface was allowed on each stock. 
This was somewhat difficult, since all 
do not use similar terms. These were as 
follows: 

No. 1 Mill.—Sizings, 3.73 in; No. 1 
middlings, 4.13 in; No. 3 middlings, 4.13 
in; No. 3 middlings, 1.67 in, (2 sized), 
1.386; No. 4 middlings, 1.36 in; 4th break 
middlings, 1.36 in; 5th break middlings, 
1.36 in; square inches per barrel, 18.16. 

No. 2 Mill.—Sizings, 3.87 in; No. 1 mid- 
dlings, 4.80 in; No. 2 middlings, 3.34 in; 
No. 8 middlings, 0.83 in; No. 4 and No. 
2 quality, 1.67 in; 4th break middlings, 
1.66 in; tail and cuts, repurify, 1.71 in; 
square inches per barrel, 17.88. 

No. 3 Mill.—Sizings, 2.20 in; No. 1 
middlings, 3.80 in; No. 2 middlings, 3.80 
in; No. 3 middlings, 3.80 in; No. 4 and 
No. 2 quality, 2.90 in; 4th break mid- 
dlings, 2.00 in; tail and cuts, 1.12 in; 
sized tails, .90 in; square inches per bar- 
rel, 20.52. 

It will be noted that No. 3 mill has 
1.53 square inches less sieve surface on 
sizing middlings than mills No. 1 and 
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No. 2. The grading being practically 
the same in all three mills, it is safe to 
assign as the reason the aspiration of 
the middlings before reaching the sieve 
covers in Mill No. 3, whereas the others 
do not. The same reason may be as- 
signed in the case of the No. 1 mid- 
dlings, although, as a matter of fact, the 
purifiers on No. 1 middlings do receive 
more middlings in the case of the No. 2 
mill because of about six numbers finer 
grading. By the same token the No. 3 
middlings purifier surface in No. 2 mill 
is less, because they grade finer to No. 
2 middlings. 

It may be taken as a principle and a 
good practice that all purifier tails from 
first, second and third breaks and first 
sizings in a five-break mill (this number 
of breaks is what I am using as a type 
for all mills referred to) are of a value 
closely resembling any we will be able to 
get from our fourth break. For this 
reason they should be classified with 
fourth break middlings. One may well 
spare a repurifier for these tails, and 
prevent some loss by not sizing the finest 
of them. They may be sent, when so 
purified and sized, along with your fourth 
break chop and handled together. In a 
3,000-bbl mill (or even 1,500) one may 
well supply the extra elevator and sifter 
section for handling these by themselves, 
through consolidating the resulting mid- 
dlings with fourth break middlings for 
purification. 

Purifier tails of middlings made at 
fourth break on down should be gath- 
ered in like manner, repurified and sent 
to tailings rolls by most direct route. 

A 3,000-bbl mill gives the miller an 
opportunity to carry out some ideas al- 
most impossible to realize in a small 
plant. What miller is there who has not, 
at some time, found himself saying, 
“Now if I had an extra purifier or an 
extra sifter section I would handle this 
stock so or so?” We are doing one 
thing that we like very much, and some 
of my friends are doing the same thing 

that is, take elevator suction and all 
purifier dust, except last, and run it onto 
a separate sifter section. The first scalp 
goes to shorts duster; second scalp and 
third scalp with our coarse and fine fifth 
break middlings to tails purifiers, and 
thence to rolls. In like manner one may 
handle good and poor roll suction, mak- 
ing a little different disposition of his 
stock according to quality. 

A liberal use of aspirators ahead of 
purifiers on sizing No. 1 and No. 2 mid- 
dlings is advocated. Also aspirating 
tail cuts on the sizing purifiers is bene- 
ficial. 

Cutting back on the middlings puri- 
fiers from the tail toward the head and 
repurifying these cuts is a desirable 
practice. The machine or machines car- 
rying these cuts should have 50 to 60 per 
cent of the surface of the machines from 
which they derive their middlings. 

Whether one should consolidate orig- 
inal sizing middlings from first and sec- 
ond breaks is a matter of choice. All 
mills compared in this paper are doing 
it. We are purifying sizings middlings, 
say through 18, and over 30, wire, from 
our first and second break separately. 
The tail cut on second break sizing mid- 
dlings purifier does not have the quality 
that the tail cut of first break sizing 
purifier does, and we handle resulting 
middlings further down in our reduction 
system. 

In our own plant we are purifying the 
middlings coming from our first sized 
middlings on separate purifiers. When 
so handled the surface allowed is 50 per 
cent of that allowed on the original siz- 
ings middlings. 

Large plants have largely done away 
with the individual fan for each purifier 
and have substituted a large fan, a main 
trunk leading over purifiers, with ter- 
minals to each machine. This does away 
with a large number of fans, dust col- 
lectors, conveyors, etc., and allows one 
to concentrate dust at points most ad- 
vantageous for its disposal. 

The whole process of milling, whether 
it be in a 3,000-bbl mill or a smaller one, 
is largely one of purifying. As purify- 
ing is generally understood to mean the 
cleaning of the middlings by aspiration, 
or sieves and air, or both, I have said 
little as possible about other means of 
purifying. 
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INDIANA WHEAT POOL 

In view of the interest in so-called co- 
operative marketing and wheat pools, 
perhaps it is in order to refer to the ex- 
perience in Indiana. Charles B. Riley, 
secretary of the Indiana Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, has the following to say in his 
recent bulletin to members: 

“The Indiana wheat pool has made its 
settlement for the 1926 crop, and the 
price paid was $1.074@1.08, with pos- 
sibly some higher for certain reasons. 

“This is the third year for this pool, 
and the payment is the least of any of 
the three. Grain dealers and millers 
throughout the state have paid, accord- 
ing to their reports, on a basis of a month- 
ly average wagon price of 18.6c more 
than the pool. 

“The allowance by the pool as a han- 
dling charge of 5c bu was acceptable, 
and constitutes a basis for future gen- 
eral handling. So when you purchase 
outright there should be 3c bu added to 
this 5c to cover the hazards and incidents 
of ownership, this making 8c margin, for 
it will take at least that much after de- 
ducting all losses incidental to the busi 
ness for shrinkage, misgrades, capital, 
ete. 

“No country grain dealer or miller 
would ever think of exacting such a mar 
gin of profit, nor would they do so even 
by deducting the 5c bu allowed them, 
thus leaving the margin of 13.6 bu to 
meet the incidental expenses other than 
what the 5c provides for. 

“Now there must be something wrong 
with the ‘Co-operative Orderly market- 
ing system’ of handling grain, for it is 
believed by all that the pool management 
has been honest in its work, but with a 
faulty system that requires the sale of 
10 per cent or any other definite per cent 
each and every month, irrespective of 
legitimate demand or market conditions, 
is wrong, and no advantage can be 
realized from hedging or other attractive 
market conditions, as all must be han- 
dled on a basis of average cash prices, 
while the buying public does not require 
the delivery of grain on that basis. 

“Many grain dealers and millers in 
this state paid for wheat a part of the 
year as high as $1.38 bu, and it is stated 
that the average price paid farmers by 
them was $1.256, or 18.6¢ more on the 
average than the pool farmers realized 
from their co-operative effort, hence the 
wholesale abandonment of the pool by 
thousands of farmers, many of whom are 
subject to suit for enforcement of con- 
tract. 

“With the present tendency in prices 
to higher levels, many farmers who are 
holding their wheat free from contract 
with the pool can and may realize as 
much as they did during the periods of 
higher prices, thus bringing more dissat- 
isfaction to their neighbors who are now 
realizing the sum of about $1.074 bu be- 
cause they are in the pool. 

“Many thousands of farmers violated 
their pool contracts last year, and since 
the supreme court of Colorado has re- 
cently held such contracts as are in ef- 
fect in Indiana void and voidable, will 
not be inclined to violate their contracts 
without resorting to the subterfuge of 
transferring the wheat to a son, daugh- 


ter or wife, or otherwise stultifying 
themselves and their conscience. At 
least 18,000 members of the Indiana 


wheat pool signed the contract under 
just the same conditions and with the 
same kind of corporation that was in 
force in Colorado and held void. If any 
one is interested enough to investigate 
the authorities for this statement, go to 
any lawyer’s office and read the case, 
Colorado Wheat Growers’ Association vs. 
Thede, Case No. 11607, Pacific Reporter 
No. 253, page 30.” 


All selfishly inspired reforms bring 
their train of disappointments to en- 
thusiastic supporters, and only those who 
promote them remain their advocates. 


TOLEDO 


Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, June 10, at $6.90@7.25 
bbl, and local springs at $8.35, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 50,- 
500 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 
Tre Benn os20860006ses068 42,400 84 
Previous week ......s.e.e-6 4 37,100 73 
WORF OOO coveccceseseescos 34,000 71 
TWO yeQrse ABO ...ccceccee 30,200 63 

Three YOATS ABO .ccccccecs 28,800 62% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
FUME Gebd wcccccvns 43,500 49 
Previous week .»» 45,000 47 
VOOPr GOO ccecsaces 87,960 43 
Tw years ago . 90,960 35% 
Three years ago... 69,010 65 
NOTES 


Zilliak & Shafer, Haubstadt, Ind., re- 
port that there is much rust in wheat in 
their section. 

C. E. Price, Cincinnati, representing 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been in the South on a com- 
bined business and pleasure motor trip. 


Harry Moore and John Hooten, for- 
merly of the Ford Flour Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., have taken over Davidson County 
as distributors for the Liberty Mills and 
the Ford Flour Co. 

The midsummer meeting of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association will be held 
at the South Shore Inn, Lake Wawasee, 
near Syracuse, Ind. Those intending to 
attend should make reservations in ad- 
vance. 

There will be a joint meeting of Ohio 
and Michigan grain dealers at the Wal- 
dorf Hotel, ‘Toledo, June 22-23, with a 
banquet on June 22, at which H. Wallace 
Applegate, president of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange, will act as toastmaster. 

Frank Hutchinson, manager of the 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
and vice president of the Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, has recommended that 
Purdue University be interested to pro- 
vide a series of trips over the state for 
the purpose of encouraging producers 
to grow better and more soft winter 
wheat. This plan was followed success- 
fully a number of years ago, and many 
millers would like to see it revived. 


NASHVILLE 


Flour sales in the Southeast were 
smaller last week. The unsettled tone 
of the wheat market was a factor that 
encouraged flour jobbers to stay close to 
needs. With prices at the highest level 
of the season, there is doubt on the part 
of the trade if these values will continue 
to prevail. 

Orders last week were confined to lots 
of 300 bbls or less for immediate and 
prompt shipment, There was no dispo- 
sition to contract for new crop flour, 
with the waiting policy of buyers having 
approval at the mills. June business has 
been considerably larger than for the 
same month last year, though there will 
probably be some slowing down the lat- 
ter part of the month while preparations 
are made for entering upon the new crop 
season. 

Flour steady last 


prices remained 


Meee Zey 


week, there being very little change. 
Quotations, June 11: best soft winter 
wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Ohio River stations, $8.75@9 bbl; stand- 
ard patent, $7.75@8; straights, $7.50@ 
7.75; first clears, $6.50@7. 

Rehandlers report quiet demand for 
Minnesota and western flours, bakers and 
jobbers being inclined to hold down 
stocks until new crop developments are 
more definite. It is thought bakers have 
stocks to tide them through the old sea- 
son. Quotations, June 11: spring wheat 
first patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.50@9 bbl; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $8@8.50; standard 
patents, 30@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-11 ....... 184,620 81,333 52.1 

Previous week . 137,520 86,548 62.9 
Year ago 164,820 77,591 47 


58,434 45 
73,595 44.9 


Joun Lerper. 


ATLANTA 


With preparations being made for the 
handling of the new crop, and current 
prices still high, flour business has shown 
a further decline, with sales at about the 
lowest ebb in two or three months. Most 
bakers are placing no orders at all, al- 
though their stocks are exceptionally low, 
while only a few orders are being booked 
by some of the larger jobbers where 
mills are willing to discount the market. 
All orders coming in ask immediate de- 
livery. Indications are that this hand- 
to-mouth policy will continue through 
June. 

Mills are reported to have been placed 
in a fairly good position by the recent 
upward wheat prices, so far as bookings 
are concerned, and with about a normal 
wheat crop in prospect for the Southeast 
the outlook is considered satisfactory. 
Shipping directions last week were fair- 
ly active on old contracts. 

Prices held stable last week, with quo- 
tations on June 10 the same as the week 
before, as follows, basis 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: hard winter short patent 
$9.50@10 bbl, standard patent $8.20@ 
8.60, straight patent $8.05@8.50; soft 
winter short patent $9.25@10, fancy pat- 
ent $8.75@9.50, standard patent $8.25@ 
9; spring wheat short patent $9.05@9.50, 
standard patent $8.70@9.20, straight pat- 
ent $8.50@9; Utah, Idaho, Oregon and 
Washington soft white wheat flour, $8@ 
8.50. 


Two years ago... 129,720 
Three years ago. 162,620 


NOTES 

H. N. Weinstein, New York, treas- 
urer of the Weber Flour Mills Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas, was in Atlanta recently, on 
an extensive trip through the South. 

B. E. Ricketts, Atlanta manager of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, returned last week from an 
extended trip through southern Florida. 

Grant E. Laflin, sales manager for the 
Indian Milling Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
while here last week, said that the In- 
dian company is completing installation 
of new equipment and soon will be oper- 
ating on an increased scale. 

Fire originating in the grist mill de- 
stroyed the plant of the W. F. Asher 
Lumber & Grist Mill Co., Newnan, Ga., 
last week, causing a loss of about $50,- 
000, of which only $10,000 is covered by 
insurance. The company is_ reported 
planning to rebuild at once. 

The Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn., has advised the southern trade 
that it has completed rebuilding of its 
plant there and installed additional 
equipment for the manufacture of horse, 
dairy and poultry feeds, with the grain 
elevator having a capacity of 50,000 bus. 

Harotp F. Popwask1. 


NORFOLK 


The flour market was stronger last 
week, and sharp advances at the close 
stimulated activity. Quotations were 
higher, mills advancing their prices 15@ 
25c bbl. Brokers report trade fairly 
active, despite the ordinary curtailment 
of activity at this time of the year. Quo- 
tations, June 10: northwestern spring 
patents $8.40@8.75 bbl, second patents 
$8.15@8.25; Kansas top patents $8.10@ 


8,80, second patents $7.80@8; top win- 
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ter patents $7.30@7.50, second patents 
$7.15@7.25; Virginia and Maryland 
straights, $6.75@7. 

Joseru A. Lesire, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 


With the approach of new wheat crop, 
buying at Evansville mills has been light; 
however, they are busy filling old orders, 
and shipping is going on steadily. 

W. W. Ross. 


MILWAUKEE 


It is apparent that many customers of 
spring wheat mills are getting close to 
the point of exhaustion of their flour 
supplies, judging by the inquiry mills 
received last week, and the orders 
booked. While none of these were large, 
the character of buying bore traces of a 
foreground that should develop a sizable 
business before the new crop year is un- 
der headway. Shipping instructions were 
on the upgrade on every advance, and 
there was a falling off on every decline. 
At the close, prices were much the same 
as in the week before. Quotations, June 
11: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $7.90@8.05 bbl, straight $7.65@ 
7.75, first clear $6.50@7.05, and second 
clear $4.75@5.10, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

While business in Kansas patent is 
quiet and inclined toward dullness, the 
state of trade is more active than a year 
ago. The larger buyers, as a rule, held 
aloof, but there were many of the small- 
er customers in the market, and a mod- 
erate number of car lot sales were put 
through. Enhancement of premiums on 
winter wheat samples and the stiffening 
trend of option values resulted in an ad- 
vance of 20@25c bbl in asking limits on 
flour, and while there was a softening of 
prices as the week ended, those who 
needed flour were apparently willing to 
pay the price asked. Mills reported 
some improvement in shipping instruc- 
tions while prices were near the top. A 
more active state of affairs is looked for 
as the old crop season nears its end. 
Quotations, June 11: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $7.60@7.75 bbl, 
straight $7.35@7.50, and first clear $5.95 
@6.40, in 98-lb cottons. 


NOTES 


The feed grinding plant of the Hen- 
Shaw Lumber Co., near Antigo, Wis., 
was damaged $8,000 to $10,000 by fire of 
undetermined origin on June 6. An 
adjacent elevator was saved. The mill 
and elevator were under lease to Schleis 
& Kopeschka. 


Stocks of flour in Milwaukee mills and 
public warehouses, as reported by the 
Chamber of Commerce, were 58,400 bbls 
on June 1, compared with 4,259 on May 
1, and 55,165 on May 1, 1926. On the 
same day in 1925 stocks were 16,213; in 
1924, 16,645; in 1923, 53,359; in 1922, 21,- 
418; in 1921, 12,513; in 1920, 17,891. 

L. E. Meyer. 


NEBRASKA 


Very little new flour business devel- 
oped last week, but mills continued to 
run on good time. The recent advance 
in wheat was of benefit to mills, in that 
it enabled them to clear up more of 
their old contracts than usual. Shipping 
orders keep mills going. 

Leicu Leste. 
Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in February and 
March, 1927, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 











VOPMOMt cccccccscccsccesee 
GE: EMMPORGO. 2< ccccicccine 11 2 
SEE . Kaee et Cveeesweeeene 6 18 
POO BOO bcc eweveveeverese 91 200 
ES ee ee 52 136 
EY 66.6 5S 0005000045020 om 2 
WOE © 6 eh cde accceceeeres 58 14 
on | ase ee 451 516 
GRIVOREOR cc ccersecccesvoes 129 17 
» | PPPETT Cre 4 1 
BRIBGRE. 2s ccrcccvevesqssees 1 ee 
I. «aS 500 6566-45-40 2 3 
. ll. Py eee ees 8 7 
PEE weheuescdesncscsces 30 35 
Duluth-Superior ........... 1 os 
PEE 5 0.8080 Ce cr ecus cen 1,052 1,024 
PORCG TRIDO scccvescvcccccee 1 1 
WHEE. wie wedtstesscerene 1,899 2,036 





The estimated gross agricultural wealth 
of Canada is $7,508,257,000. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Mills are holding prices well in line 
ith the action of the wheat market, and 
he resulting levels are usually above 
views expressed by buyers. Demand was 
ightly more active last week, but the 
sual seasonal dullness prevails. Sales 
re on a short-term basis, and shipping 
istructions are fairly good on old book- 
igs. No interest has been displayed 
1y either buyers or sellers for new crop 
uotations. 

Soft Wheat Flour—A scattered de- 
1and for immediate shipment from the 
south for soft wheat flour is the best 
hat can be said for the sale of that 
roduct last week. While stocks are low 
verywhere, buyers are proceeding cau- 
iously and strictly on a current basis. 
Shipping instructions are fair, and old 
ookings have been well cleared out. 
Prices are held firmly, but buyers are 
ot inclined to meet the present level. 
Hard Wheat Flour.—tLittle activity 
vas noticeable in the hard wheat flour 
narket last week, Buyers are strictly 
m a current basis, and the prices asked 
y mills are above their ideas of a justi- 
ied market level. Shipping instructions 
ire fair, and old bookings are being tak- 
n out better than had been hoped for. 
One or two isolated reports have been 
heard of new crop quotations being 
made, but no attention has been paid to 
them. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported to 
Che Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

FO. BOSS ows tes ctewaeeess 25,800 42 
Previous week .......+... 22,800 37 
TOG BOO 5 64.06:0400008000%8 17,300 27 
TWe PORES BOO cocccctouss 17,100 27 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

FORMS. GeEE. cacvrcvcsvccecuss 49,300 57 
Pees: WG. sosee x cwaes 41,700 47 
We ee. kee asacceseusebe 42,700 44 
TWO PORES BHO cc ccevecece 44,300 61 


Export Trade—Importers are not in- 
terested in making purchases at the ex- 
isting price levels, and, consequently, 
there is little activity in this trade. A 
few orders for current shipment come in 
from Latin America, but otherwise trade 





is extremely quiet, as it likely will re- 
main until new crop prices are available. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, June 11: soft winter short pat- 
ent $7@7.50 bbl, straight $6.20@6.60, first 
clear $5.60@6; hard winter short patent 
$7.10@7.60, straight $6.50@6.90, first 
clear $5.50@6; spring first patent $7.50 
@7.90, standard patent $7@7.40, first 
clear $6.25@6.75. 

NOTES 

The St. Louis Master Baker Ladies’ 
Singing Society gave its annual picnic at 
Ramona Hills on June 12. 

William Sample, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., has been elected a 
director of the sales managers’ bureau. 

Conrad P. Guignon, father of Paul C. 
Guignon, president of the Aviston (IIl.) 
Milling Co., died June 9. Burial was at 
Aviston. 

H. H. Arendall, of Innis, Speiden & 
Co., Inc., New York, manufacturers of 
industrial chemicals, called at this office 
last week. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager of the H. D. Lee Flour 
Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, visited the St. 
Louis market last week. 

B. L. Yohe, of the Shady Bend (Kan- 
sas) Mills, who called at this office last 
week while en route east on an auto- 
mobile trip, said that wheat prospects 
in the vicinity of Shady Bend are ex- 
cellent. 

Robert N. Walker, of the Hall Milling 
Co., and Charles H. Kenser, of the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., are applicants for mem- 
bership in the Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis. 

Herman F. Wright, of the sales de- 
partment of the Saxony Mills, left last 
week for a combined business and pleas- 
ure trip in the North, accompanied by 
his family. 

George H. Hall, president of the Nan- 
son Commission Co., died last week, aged 
82. He had been associated with the 
company since it was founded, and its 
president for about 20 years. 


MEMPHIS 


Erratic movement of wheat and lack 
of faith in the advances being main- 
tained contributed to the lack of flour 


buying last week. Conditions in this sec- 
tion are perhaps a little better, although 
a second flood in the overflowed dis- 
trict, covering at least half of the areas 
inundated by the larger one and ruin- 
ing those crops which were planted after 
the waters receded, is another blow to 
business. It will be too late after the 
waters go down for a second time to do 
any more planting, except a few quick 
maturing feed crops, so buying power 
will remain crippled. 

The trade anticipates some recession in 
prices when the new crop begins to 
move, so is buying as little as possible. 
Stocks are light, but the consumer is tak- 
ing his needs in small lots. 

Flour prices, June 11, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: soft winter short pat- 
ent $8.35@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.50 
@7.75; spring wheat short patent $8.85 
@9.10, standard patent $8.35@8.70; hard 
winter short patent $7.75@8.20, standard 
patent $7.35@7.75; western soft patent 
$7.40@7.60, semihard patent $7.10, 
blended 95 per cent patent $7.50@7.60. 


NOTES 

The city commissioners of Memphis 
have declined to sanction including bonds 
for $1,500,000 for a municipal grain ele- 
vator on the river front. 

Robert E. Bowen, salesman for the 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, headed the local delegation to the 
annual meeting in Denver of the Travel- 
ers’ Protective Association. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour handlers report baking trade 
demands small, with few inquiries for or 
sales of new wheat flour, although a lit- 
tle business is being transacted. Most 
bakers stay out of the market as long as 
possible, and then take only enough for 
their immediate needs. It was generally 
expected that business would improve 
when the waters receded, but no change 
for the better has developed. 

Export demand continues quiet. Dur- 
ing the week just ended, 17,700 bags 
flour were sent through this port for 
Europe, most of which is said to have 
been worked from the interior. London 
took 11,500 bags and Hamburg 6,200. 
Latin America showed the usual interest 
in New Orleans’ offerings, and shipments 
there were about normal for this time of 
the year. 

A total of 19,346 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics through this port dur- 
ing the seven days ended June 9, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by four of 
the leading steamship lines that serve 
Latin America, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 110 
bags; Bluefields, 455. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Pan- 
ama City, 600; Havana, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 3,350; Matan- 
zas, 1,675; Cardenas, 355; Sagua la 
Grande, 204; Caibarien, 350; Nuevitas, 
750. 
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United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,862; San- 
tiago, 195; Puerto Barrios, 2,337; Puerto 
Castella, 520; Belize, 920; Cozumel, 40; 
Punta Arenas, 60; Colon, 500; Puerto 
Limon, 1,200; Guayaquil, 2,263; Tumaco, 
100. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended June 9: 


Destination— Destination— 





Belize ..... oo BD BROUGIOS cosccsc 1,480 
Bluefields .. 490 Panama City ..1,000 
Caibarien .. -.» 721 Puerto Barrios. .2,337 
Cape Gracias... 60 Puerto Cabezas 129 
Cardenas ....... 884 Puerto Castella 520 
Carmen ..... 25 Puerto Cortez... 43 
Cienfuegos .....1,081 Puerto Limon ..1,200 
OCOBOR cccccoeces 675 Puerto Mexico... 349 
Cozumel ....... 40 Punta Arenas. 60 
Guayaquil ......2,263 Sagua la Grande 204 
Hamburg ... 6,200 Santiago ....... 705 
Havana ........8,879 Santo Domingo 150 
Kingston ......- 400 Tumaco..... -- 100 
ree 11,500 Vera Cruz .. 250 
Matanzas ...... 1,675 
Flour prices, June 9: 
——-Winter 

Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.15 $7.50 $9.3 
95 per cent ....... 7.80 7.30 7.70 
100 per cent ...... 7.50 6.95 8.20 
+ | Se 7.35 0 8.15 


First clear .. 
Second clear oe 
Semolina, 5\4c Ib 
Rice sales by mills were light, but it 
is reported that trading in second hands 
was fairly active last week. Receipts of 
both rough and clean rice are increasing. 
Prices are steady, and export demand is 
strong. The following figures were post- 
ed, June 9, at the Board of Trade: 
Clean 
Receipts—— pockets 
Season to June 9 : 705,513 1,228,396 


Rough 


sacks 


Same period, 1926 . 849,993 696,894 
Sales— 

Season to June 9 ... jwae 76.602 484,409 
Same period, 1926 2 . 72,453 381,148 
NOTES 

J. D. Journee, of the Orleans Flour 


Co., is on 
Louisiana. 

H. Weil, of the H. Weil Baking Co., 
has left for his annual vacation, which 
he is spending in Europe. 

W. E. Mele, of the machinery depart- 
ment of J. S. Waterman & Co., Inc., is 
calling on the baking trade in and 
around Mobile, Ala. 

Fifteen cars grain products, of an 
original train of 145 cars, reached New 
Orleans recently for export. The others 
were delivered in Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. The Association of Commerce, in 
calling attention to this shipment, assert- 
ed that it marked the largest single 
trainload ever shipped by one firm. 


a business trip in southern 


J. S. Waterman, Sr., president of J. 
S. Waterman & Co., Inc., has returned 
from a visit to the flooded area. He is 
serving on the preparations committee 
which was created to reimburse residents 
of the two parishes adjoining New Or- 
leans that were engulfed when a levee 
was dynamited a few miles downstream 
to save this city from flood damage. 
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Some Results Obtained From Bolting 
Cloth Investigations 


From a Paper Read by P. H. Lawson, General Superintendent Kansas Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, Mo., at the Operative Millers’ 
Convention in Dallas 


AM very particular regarding the 
| method used for covering reels. For 

illustration, we will take a No. 4 Al- 
lis centrifugal reel—8 feet long by 32 
inches diameter. We have this cloth 
made in two pieces, each 50.5 by 99 
inches. We then attach it to the reel in 
the following manner: First, with a steel 
tape measure we ascertain the exact cir- 
cumference of the reel, then mark off 
half the circumference on head and tail, 
having our starting points at each end 
in a line horizontal with each other. 
Now we take one piece of the cover and 
fit it to the reel, adjusting it till it cov- 
ers one half of the reel and lines up 
with our starting point. It is tacked 
at one end, then stretched endways to 
the proper tension. We proceed, in a 
like manner, with the second half of the 
cover, then fasten one side seam together 
at each hoop, using needle and twine; 
turn reel to second side seam and sew 
together, then return to the first seam 
and sew it in a proper manner. Special 
instruction is issued not to stretch the 
cloth around the reel enough to depress 
it between the hoops, that is, the cloth 
must be in a straight line from head to 
tail. 

CLOTH CLEANERS 

In my paper presented at Manhattan, 
Kansas, I called attention to the imper- 
fection of the prevailing types of cloth 
cleaners, and stated that our specifica- 
tions were as follows: A material that 
will stand up like bristle, be soft enough 
to not injure the silk and small enough 
to enter the aperture. 

We have adopted a cleaner with a 
leather base, the top covered with a high 
grade of mohair. Where we use %-inch 
space between the carrier wire and the 
silk, we make the cleaner 11-16 inch 
thick. 

For cotton belt type of cleaners, we 
use two pieces of four-ply belt stitched 
together and make the cleaners % inch 
thick for silk, and 11-16 inch for wire. 
The thickness of the cleaner is meas- 
ured from bottom of rivet head to top 
of cleaner. We secure this thickness, for 
the cotton belt cleaner, by using burrs 
1-16 inch thick placed on rivet, before 
driving. For silk, we use one burr, For 
use under wire, we use two burrs. Since 
adopting this, we have had no trouble 
with our wire cloth closing up. 


COST OF SILK 


In making preparations for this paper, 
I asked some mills to give me the follow- 
ing information: 

1. Capacity of mill in barrels for 24 
hours. 

2. Style and make of bolting equip- 
ment. 

3. Cost of silk for one year. 

4. Barrels of flour manufactured in 


one year. 
I believe you realize that some of this 
information is so confidential that I 


would not take the liberty to publish it; 
however, I shall try to give you some 
figures that are interesting, and at the 
same time not betray the confidence of 
the millers who have kindly assisted me. 

Rated capacity of all mills reporting, 
15,550 bbls. 

Flour manufactured, 4,288,545 bbls. 

Per cent of time operated ranged from 
81 to 99. 

Cost of silk for all mills, $18,806. 

Cost of silk for the year for each bar- 
rel of daily rated capacity: Mill No. 1, 
$1.6090; No. 2, .7666; No. 3, .5061; No. 
4, .8987; No. 5, 8275; No. 6, .1127. 

All of these mills are modern. I am 
personally acquainted with all of the su- 
perintendents, and know them to be men 
of exceptional ability. As the figures 
submitted represented such a great dif- 
ference in the amount of silk that had 
been used, I decided to make a compari- 
son of the different bolting equipments. 
We found that the machine which had 
the slowest travel of stock in feet per 
minute—thereby carrying the greatest 
weight of stock upon the silk—was cost- 


ing more per barrel for silk than the 
machine with a more rapid travel of 
stock. 

I want to call your attention to Mill 
No. 1, with a cost of $1.6090 and Mill 
No. 6, with a cost of .1127. Let us as- 
sume that each of these mills has a rated 
capacity of 10,000 bbls per day. We find 
that Mill No. 1 would use $16,090 silk 
per year, and Mill No. 6 would use $1,- 
127. From this we ascertain that Mill 
No. 6 shows an operating cost of $14,963 
less than Mill No, 1. Both mills operate 
on a 312-day year; or 100 per cent, and 
make 3,120,000 bbls flour, each. Mill 
No. 6 would produce this flour .00479 
less per barrel, or close to one half cent 
cheaper than Mill No. 1. 

EQUIVALENTS OF SILK AND WIRE 

With the assistance of men who are 
interested in the industry, we have com- 
piled a set of equivalent tables based on 
the measurement of the apertures. We 
have not proved, in actual practice, that 
all of our findings are correct; however, 
to illustrate how they work out we will 
take 7XX silk aperture .0082 inches 
per cent of stock through 45, and 72XXX 
GG aperture .0083 inches per cent of 
stock through 44. 

We also have the wire equivalents 
worked out so they check very closely. 
As an example, we would arrange our 
equivalent as follows: 

7XX silk—aperture .0082 
8XXX silk—aperture .0082 
72XXX GG silk—aperture .0083 
80 Light Wire—aperture .0085 

We have aranged tables for the regu- 
lar tinned mill screen and the light 
tinned. 

In selecting light tinned to replace the 
regular tinned cloth, it should be borne 
in mind that if you want exactly the 
same sizing from the light tinned that 
the opening should be a trifle smaller, 
due to the fact that the lighter wire bolts 
more freely. 

In making up a table of equivalents, 
we have taken the nearest size in the 
regular list. In most cases, however, the 
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sizes can be selected so that the light 
tinned equivalent is just a shade finer 
than the opening in the regular tinned. 

In the table we are giving you will 
note that in the equivalent for the 45 
mesh we are showing two sizes, for the 
reason that 50 mesh light tinned, which is 
the nearest equivalent, has an opening 
just a shade coarser than the opening 
in the 45 mesh regular tinned. The 52 
mesh light tinned, the next finer size, has 
an opening of .0137 inches, which is .0005 
inches finer than the 45 mesh. 

In the list that follows, we are show- 
ing the regular tinned mill screen, the 
opening in the regular tinned mill screen, 
the equivalent in light tinned bolting 
cloth and the size of opening in the light 
tinned. 


Regular Equivalent 
tinned mill screen in light tinned 

Opening Opening 
Mesh inches Mesh inches 
Ae er .0102 er eee -0103 
65.. ‘ .0112 64.. ett 
i ess.< ae .0125 a 10 Jee 
45. ; : .0142 neaeene sen Cae 
eetenksaaeees .0145 
40. ‘ 0165 Ss tbaee ee -.. .0162 
38. . coe senee ee cvesee See 
oe 7 . .0188 SEE canecs ae 
ae — .0204 Sete. 
ee hea .0223 PE 6 6.6:6:0.0.60:0.0%% "a 0213 
TTT ETT Ee Se 0238 ys sdseectney # 0229 
— PET a. Ree eee Tee 0247 
DGkeat sce eee ae Bob apeawsecnse 4 0269 
Perea ee .0287 Div ecenucecces Ce 
APT ee 032 - Serrrry rere 0309 
Set ee. BGeaceccasecss eee 

ee er Dar kcetenacen 041 
Ae soe saa Serres .. 0465 
Se peceen: ae PPP arer ye ae 0535 
Several years ago I advocated the 


making of motion pictures to enable us 
to secure definite information relative 
to different milling operations. I be- 
lieve it would be possible to make pic- 
tures showing the action of stock on 
the different types of sieves. 

We have also discovered that some 
numbers of bolting cloth have a longer 
life than other numbers when used in 
the same machine and on the same class 
of stock. We wanted to conduct a wear- 
ing test showing the life of the different 
numbers and grades of silk. 

As previously stated, we have the 
measurement of the apertures in all dif- 
ferent numbers of silk. We wanted to 
run extraction tests to prove that our 
measurements were correct. 

There is a new method of making up 
silk. It is a process of joining webbing 
and all seams with cement. I have not 
had time to test out this method, but I 
hope to do so in the near future. 








Influence of Granulation on Chemical 
Composition of Flour 


From an Analysis of Government Bulletin No. 1463 by C. W. Beavers, Superintendent 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, Read at the 


Operative Millers’ 


thors of United States Department 

of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1463, 
and by others, are described, and it is 
stated that these further investigations 
are undertaken by the research labora- 
tories of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics for the purpose of verifying 
results previously obtained and to con- 
firm certain of those under conditions 
more comparable with commercial prac- 
tice. 

The materials used were obtained from 
commercial mills, and consisted of three 
lots of high grade first middlings stocks: 
two from soft red winter wheat, and one 
from hard wheat; a straight flour from 
soft red winter wheat and a patent, first 
clear and second clear from hard wheat. 
Three methods were employed in the 
preparation of these materials for the 
chemical and baking tests. The first con- 
sisted in grinding four portions of each 
of the materials named various numbers 
of times, one portion once, one four 
times, one ten times, and one twenty 
times without sifting or separation of 
any kind between grindings. The grind- 
ing was done on the smooth rolls of a 
laboratory experimental mill. This meth- 
od was intended to determine the effect 
of excessive grinding on chemical com- 
position and baking quality. 

By the second method five portions of 
each of the different materials were 
ground, one each fine enough to go 
through numbers 8XX, 12XX, 16XX, 


Prtiors of t investigations by the au- 


Meeting in Dallas 


20XX and 25XX cloths. The scalps were 
ground again after each sifting until all 
were fine enough to pass through their 
respective cloths. This differed from the 
first experiment in that the fines were 
sifted out after each reduction and not 
subjected to further grinding. Where it 
was found impossible or impracticable 
to further reduce the small amount of 
fibrous material rejected by the finer 
cloths, the portion remaining was added 
to the part that passed through the 
cloth, and the whole sample thoroughly 
blended. As in the first experiment, 
nothing was added or taken away from 
the samples except the moisture lost by 
evaporation. 

The third method was for the purpose 
of determining the difference in baking 
quality and chemical composition between 
different sized particles of which flour 
is usually composed, and does not in- 
volve the element of excessive grinding 
that features the other two. The mid- 
dlings stocks were ground but once, on 
the laboratory smooth rolls. Each sam- 
ple of ground middlings stock and the 
flours were sifted over a series of sieves 
clothed with the same numbers as used 
in method No. 2 to separate the various 
sized particles. 

Each sample resulting from this ex- 
perimental work was subjected to chem- 
ical analysis and baking tests, and the 
results tabulated. 

Many of the facts and figures relating 
to the first and second methods are what 





a lawyer would term irrelevant and im- 
material, so far as their application to 
present methods is concerned, and they 
are described here only for the better 
understanding of those who have not 
read the bulletin. This is not intended 
as a criticism or to detract from the 
value of the work done by Mr. Shollen- 
berger and his associates in the prepara- 
tion of this bulletin, but the grinding 
done on the short, small diameter rolls 
of the laboratory mill cannot be made 
to even approximate the evil effect of 
excessive grinding done on a standard 
roller mill in constant operation. 

The greater angle of contact, the ab- 
sence of heat due to the small size and 
intermittent operation of the rolls in the 
laboratory grinding, greatly lessened the 
tendency to flake and calender the stock. 
In fact there is practically no flaking, 
no matter how close the small experi- 
mental rolls are set to grind. Aside 
from loss of moisture, the changes in 
chemical composition were unimportant 
and the baking results were not affected 
to the extent that might have been ex- 
pected. The increase in absorption was 
the most marked indication of physical 
change as the number of grindings in- 
creased. The increased difficulty of re- 
covering the gluten by washing from the 
excessively ground samples was another 
feature, the gluten particles lacking elas- 
ticity and cohesiveness, though the per- 
centage was not reduced. 

Tables 1 to 10 deal with the chemical 
composition of middlings stocks and 
commercial flours ground various num- 
bers of times, ground to different de- 
grees of fineness and various sized par- 
ticles of flour, quantity and quality of 
gluten proteins in flour ground various 
numbers of times and to different de- 
grees of fineness and in various sized 
particles, influence of excessive grinding 
on starch particles and the diastasic ac- 
tivity of the products of all these various 
grindings and siftings,—all very inter- 
esting to a chemist, no doubt, but not 
striking enough to stick in the memory. 
Most of us, I am afraid, will file them 
away in what The Northwestern Miller 
used to call “our library of useless in- 
formation.” 

The third method is of greater interest 
than either of the others, as the results 
are more easily comparable with the 
things we have done ourselves and that 
command our attention. The necessity 
or desirability of uniform granulation, 
that is, that the granules or particles 
composing flour of any grade should be 
as nearly as possible the same size, has 
been a matter of dispute longer than I 
can remember. Even before the intro- 
duction of the purifier and the roller 
mill, many a wordy war was waged 
between the advocates of “high” and 
“low” grinding and the merits of this 
and that style of “dress” for millstones 
to effect the most complete reduction and 
the smallest residue of shorts or mid- 
dlings. 

Flour from Hungarian mills for many 
years commanded the highest prices in 
the world’s markets, and its success 
was believed by many to be due to the 
uniformity of granulation of the vari- 
ous grades. Nearly 50 years ago, when 
gradual reduction, or new process mill- 
ing, as it was then called, was still a 
novelty, Louis Gibson wrote a series of 
articles for The Northwestern Miller un- 
der the title “Rough Notes from the 
Pocket-book of a Practical Miller.” One 
of the articles dealt with the subject of 
this bulletin, “The influence of granula- 
tion on the baking quality of flour.” 

He took some of the _ best-known 
brands of flour on the market at that 
time, and sifted them by hand, separat- 
ing them into fine, medium and coarse 
granulation, and made bakings of each. 
In almost every instance he found that 
the very coarse and the very fine sepa- 
rates made the poorest bread, and the 
intermediate sizes the best bread, but he 

also found that when the finest and the 
coarsest were blended together they 
made much better bread than either one 
did when baked separately. He further 
decided that the original flours made in 
most cases as good bread as the inter- 
mediate sizes from the same flour. 

In the years since that time we have 
seen the baker’s preference shift from 
fine to coarse, and back again, many 
times. In comparatively recent years, 
mills have been built and equipped with 
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extraordinary grinding and bolting sur- 
face and extremely fine cloths in an at- 
tempt to accomplish the impossible and 
make a flour so fine that every particle 
would have to be the same size, losing 
sight of the fact that at every reduc- 
tion, no matter how carefully made, some 
flour is produced fine enough to go 
through finer cloths than have ever been 
used in a flour mill. So far as I know, 
none of these mills were successful, either 
in capturing their competitors’ trade or 
in making money for their owners. In- 
variably I believe they have been re- 
flowed and reclothed, and the capacity 
doubled, without additional equipment or 
power. 

In some foreign countries today flour 
importers insist that the mills from which 
they buy flour furnish also specified 
proportions of semolina to meet the de- 
mands of their customers, a part of 
which is used by bakers for mixing with 
fine flour, and some by peasant families 
in their home baking. Samples of the 
semolina in demand in those markets 
show considerable differences both as to 
degre of fineness and purification, some 
of the samples being rather coarse and 
full of bran specks, and others quite fine 
and white like fine middlings through 
9XX dusted over 12XX silk. 

The authors, in summing up the re- 
sults of their experiments with respect 
to the various sizes of particles of which 
flour is normally composed, state that 
the smaller particles, those passing 
through numbers 20XX and 25XX sieves, 
were found to contain less protein and 
wet and dry gluten than the coarser par- 
ticles, and that the quality of the gluten 
was also poorer than in the coarser sep- 
arates. With the soft wheat materials 
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the finer separates had lowest ash con- 
tent, but the reverse was true of the 
hard wheat separates. 

Their findings as to the baking quality 
of the various sized particles of which 
flour is normally composed, like the con- 
clusion reached by Mr. Gibson so many 
years ago, is that the particles of inter- 
mediate size make the best appearing 
loaf of bread; that the flour sifted 
through the 20XX and 25XX cloths 
mostly acted weakly in the doughing and 
proofing, and produced a loaf of inferior 
quality, making poor scores as to volume, 
color, grain and texture. 

They reason from this fact that, if 
these fine particles were removed from 
flour as ordinarily milled, the baking 
quality of the remainder would be im- 
proved, but does this logically follow? 
It would doubtless be true of a straight 
or grades below a straight, because that 
part of the wheat that reduces most 
easily is usually the poorest fn gluten 
content as regards both quantity and 
quality. It generally finds its way into 
some of the clear flour streams, and the 
greater part of this weak flour would 
pass through cloths as fine as number 
20XX or finer, if sufficient surface were 
provided. It would not be true of short 
patents, and not to any considerable ex- 
tent of a 95 per cent grade made from 
strong hard wheat. Excessive grinding 
no doubt would produce so large a pro- 
portion of very fine particles in which 
the gluten and starch cells had under- 
gone both chemical and physical changes 
that it would improve any flour contain- 
ing much of this kind of material to re- 
move it, but it is not easy to say what 
should be done with it after it is re- 
moved, 








Quick Bread Making an Aid to Home Baking 
By Professor B. W. Dedrick 


From a Recent Address Before the American Custom Millers’ Association, 
of Which He Was Elected President 


Hynes baking or making of bread 
has declined very rapidly in the 
last decade, and with that decline 
has come an alarming decrease in bread 
consumption. One of the reasons, un- 
doubtedly, is that the ordinary method 
of bread making involves considerable 
time and labor. Rather than go through 
the process of making her own bread, the 
housewife will buy the bakery product, 
with the mental reservation that it is not 
as tasty and as good as her own. 

Now, if she can find a method where- 
by she may avoid the greater part of this 
long time and labor, home baking un- 
doubtedly will increase, and with it the 
demand for home flours. The housewife 
can and will produce good bread such as 
“mother used to make,” those large, light 
loaves, having a flaky, consistent crumb, 
with a tender, crisp crust, and the real 
wheat bread flavor. 

Several months ago, articles appearing 
in various newspapers in reference to 
“Short-Time Breads” elicited consider- 
able interest and brought numerous in- 
quiries for more information as to the 
method of making them, the greater 
number coming from housewives. Brief 
descriptions of the method, together with 
photographs of the several loaves, ap- 
peared in four or five milling journals. 

These breads were not produced as 
prize loaves, but as an experiment in the 
method of making bread in the quickest 
time possible. The straight dough proc- 
ess is used, and not the sponge method. 

The compressed yeast, used by the 
professional baker, is stronger than the 
ordinary compressed yeast used by the 
housewife, and produces bread, of great- 
er volume, in 30 to 40 per cent less time 
than ordinary yeast. The small loaves 
made with 100 grams (3.5 oz) flour, and 
using baker yeast, produced finished 
bread in 52 minutes, and the larger 
loaves, using 300 grams (10.5 oz), in 85 
minutes. Since then I have produced 
the small loaves in 46 minutes and the 
large ones in 58, total time from start to 
finish. 

In ordinary short-time bread making, 
the dough is let go 90 minutes, then 
worked down and again let rise, say, for 
40 minutes at 82 to 85 degrees Fahren- 
heit; then kneaded to pan, and let proof 


until light. I have produced good bread 
with one rise of 60 minutes, then knead- 
ed to pan, keeping temperature about 
90 degrees Fahrenheit. The total time 
will be three hours or more, including 
mixing, kneading, and molding, besides 
the raising and baking time. 

The formula is given on a basis of 300 
grams flour. In the quick-time method 
one third more yeast and sugar is used 
than with the ordinary method; the quan- 
tity of shortening and salt, however, re- 
mains the same. 

The temperature is increased, also, 
from about 85 degrees Fahrenheit, as 
ordinarily, to 100 or 106 degrees in fer- 
menting. The mixing, kneading, and 
molding operation is about seven to ten 
minutes to pan. 

The water or liquid is according to ab- 
sorption capability of the flour, in this 
case soft winter wheat flour, taking 56 
per cent or 56 cc or grams per 100 grams 
flour. Milk may be used in part or in 
whole, but should be scalded. 


Formula 
300 grams flour=10% oz or 2% cups (level) 
18 grams yeast=1% cakes compressed 
18 grams sugar=1% tablespoonfuls (level) 
7 grams lard=1 tablespoonful (level) 
3.5 grams salt=1 teaspoonful (fine) (level) 





346.5 +168* cc water=514.5 grams 

*Liquid (168 cc) will equal two thirds 
cupfuls. 

SHORT-TIME BREAD 

The flour is put in a bowl. (Flour 
should be about 80 degrees Fahrenheit.) 
The yeast is broken up and dissolved in 
a portion of the measured water in cup, 
and in which the sugar and salt also are 
placed. Let stand about 10 minutes; stir 
the mixture thoroughly before using. 
This liquid is now turned into the flour, 
the cup rinsed with the remaining water 
and turned into the bowl. 

The bread is now quickly mixed. Just 
before turning out on the board, which 
is dusted with a little of the flour re- 
served to mold with, the lard is added 
and worked in. The dough is now pulled 
and kneaded for two, three or more min- 
utes, and finally shaped into a loaf and 
placed in a greased pan. The pan is 


put in the warming closet, kept at 100 
or 106 degrees Fahrenheit and the dough 
allowed to ferment until light or double 


in bulk, when it is placed in an oven 
heated to about 500 degrees Fahrenheit 
and baked 25 to 30 minutes. 

It should spring or rise in the oven 
one and one half to two inches, and be 
light and spongy, with fine, even texture. 
Before putting the dough in the warming 
closet, grease it on top or cover with an- 
other pan, or introduce steam to prevent 
a crust or film forming. 

One may also let the dough rest for 
15 to 20 minutes after mixing, putting 
back in pan, then turn on board and 
knead. In laboratory work the metric 
system of weights and measures is most- 
ly used, and while the formula is given 
in the first instance in grams for solids 
and cubic centimeters for liquids, it is 
also given in terms which the housewife 
will understand: 28.35 grams equal one 
ounce, and 454 grams equal one pound; 
1 ec equals about 1 gram; an ordinary 
cup of water or liquid will equal, filled 
to brim, about 250 ce, or weighed in 
grams equals ¥%% pint, hence two cups 
will equal one pint, and two pints or 
four cups will make a quart. If the 
coffee cup was uniform in dimension or 
straight from bottom to brim, the fluids 
would stand, for instance, one half way 
between the rim and bottom, if we want- 
ed one half cup of water, but the ordi- 
nary cup is smaller at the bottom, so 
that to obtain the same quantity, the 
water would fill the cup nearly two 
thirds full. 

If we divide the inside measured height 
into five parts (2% inches high and 3% 
diameter) we will have a guide to meas- 
ure the liquid with some exactness. So, 
if we want to use one third cup liquid, 
we will find it will occupy nearly one 
half the volume of cup, or between two 
fifths and three fifths, and if two thirds, 
it will occupy four fifths of the volume 
of cup, or nearly within one half inch 
of rim. One fourth cup takes two fifths 
of volume or height, a half cupful a little 
over three fifths, and three fourths cup- 
ful takes a little over four fifths of the 
height. 

For the housewife, or others who have 
no means of fine measuring, the meas- 
urements above will be sufficiently exact. 


BASIS OF MEASUREMENT 


The formula or recipe is based on 300 
grams, or 10% oz flour. An equal mix- 
ture of hard and soft wheat flours is 
taken for the basis of measurement. The 
cup is dipped into the flour carefully, 
then withdrawn, given a short rap with 
the knife and leveled off. The flour will 
weigh about 41% oz. The sugar, salt and 
lard are measured by teaspoons, leveled 
off with a knife. The housewife will use 
compressed yeast purchased in the store. 
This ferments the dough or sponge more 
slowly than that used by the baker. 

The 300 grams will make about a 1-lb 
loaf, or slightly more. If, in mixing, the 
dough is too stiff, add a little more wa- 
ter; if too slack, or soft and sticky, add 
a little more flour. The dough should 
knead without sticking to the hand or 
board, and be somewhat springy. This 
quick method depends on using more 
yeast and sugar and higher temperature 
than usual. These, combined, cause the 
dough to ferment or rise in one third 
to one fourth the ordinary time. Bread 
cannot be made as quickly in the home 
as in the laboratory or shop, with their 
equipment and accessories; but it may 
be made in the home in one half to one 
third less time than by the prevailing 
method, and with less labor. Ordinary 
temperature used is 80 to 85 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

The water or liquid should be luke- 
warm. Flour temperature in this method 
should be 95 to 100 degrees Fahrenheit. 
If this temperature can be used and 
maintained, the dough, after mixing and 
kneading (about five minutes or more 
soft kneading), can be molded and put 
directly into the pan to rise in this 
warm place, and will be ready for the 
oven in about 40 minutes, having nearly 
doubled its bulk. 

However, at the ordinary temperature, 
say 85 degrees Fahrenheit, the dough 
may be put back in a greased bowl and 
given an hour to rise, then kneaded and 
molded into a pan, which is set to rise 
and will be ready in about 40 minutes to 
go to the oven. The ordinary short 
methods take from three to five hours. 
This quick bread is fine in texture, 
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springy and of good volume, and its 
flavor superior. The method of mixing 
it is the same as given above. It keeps 
moist long®r, and does not crumb when 
cut or crumble when spreading. 

A warming case can be easily made 
by using a box something like a cracker 
box, with a small electric light inside. 
Have a door or lid. It is well to have a 
thermometer, so that the temperature 
can be regulated. One may also set the 
dough or pan near the oven, with oven 
door open, or above the stove, or any 
place where a steady, uniform heat may 
be obtained somewhere between 85 and 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, or even greater. 

The higher the temperature in the 
proving case or place to raise the dough, 
the quicker the fermentation, and if 110 
degrees Fahrenheit can be got and main- 
tained, so much the better. 


NEBRASKA FEEDSTUFFS LAW 
TO TAKE EFFECT IN JULY 


Omana, Nes—The bill known as 
House Roll No. 314, relating to com- 
mercial feedingstuffs, which was passed 
by the Nebraska legislature and ap- 
proved by Governor McMullen, will be- 
come effective in July. It provides that 
commercial feedingstuffs shall include all 
the feedingstuffs used for feeding live 
stock and poultry; except (a) whole seeds 
or grains, (b) whole unground hays, 
straws, cottonseed hulls and corn stover 
when unmixed with other materials. 

“Provided, That it shall not include 
the unmixed meals or chops made from 
whole grain to which nothing has been 
added and from which nothing has been 
abstracted, when such unmixed meals or 
chops are exchanged for whole grain of 
a like kind, or are manufactured, sold 
and delivered on the premises of the 
manufacturer, direct to the ultimate con- 
sumer.” 

In a letter to the members of the Ne- 
braska Millers’ Association, J. W. Camp- 
bell, secretary, says of the new law: 

“As we understand it, this does not 
interfere with the present custom of 
grinding grists of grains brought to the 
mills by feeders. 

“Every lot or parcel of commercial 
feedingstuff must be labeled with name 
and address of the manufacturer or per- 
son responsible for placing the feed on 
the market; the minimum net weight of 
the contents; the name or brand; the 
minimum per cent of crude protein, 
crude fat and carbohydrates; the maxi- 
mum amount of crude fiber and ash; the 
specific common name of each ingredient 
used in its manufacture. 

“When the law goes into effect you 
must register with the department of ag- 
riculture, at Lincoln, a label or brand 
of each commercial feedingstuff, and 
furnish the department a 1-lb sample of 
each, under affidavit as to correctness. 

“You cannot change the ingredients or 
lower the guaranteed analysis of any 
brand without first filing with the de- 
partment a statement thereof and fur- 
nishing a new sample of the goods. 

“You must pay a tax of 10c ton on all 
commercial feedingstuff sold or dis- 
tributed. 

“The department of agriculture will 
furnish the tax tags ‘in any denomina- 
tions you may need, and each lot of feed 
shipped in bulk and each parcel sold 
must have a tag affixed showing that the 
tax has been paid. 

“When sold at retail in bulk or in con- 
tainers belonging to the purchaser, you 
must give the buyer tax tags to cover 
every sale. 

“The tax fee does not apply to the sale 
of unadulterated wheat, rye and buck- 
wheat bran, nor to the sale of wheat, rye 
and buckwheat shorts, sold in Nebraska.” 

BUFFALO BREAD SURVEY 

Buffalo bakers supply 94 per cent of 
the bread consumed in that territory, 
according to a census recently taken. 
The increased use of bakers’ bread was 
declared by housewives to be due to im- 
proved quality. 








HEADQUARTERS CHANGED 
C. C. Truax, formerly located in the 
Home Bank Building, Toledo, will hence- 
forth make his headquarters at Circle- 
ville, Ohio. He is owner of the Maizo 
Mills at that place. 
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CONDITIONS OF RHINELAND 
MILLING COMMENTED UPON 


Bertin, Germany. — The Rheinisch 
Westfalische Zeitung contains an extract 
of the annual report of the A-G. der 
Léhnberger Miihle, Niederlahnstein, in 
which some interesting remarks are made 
concerning present conditions in the Ger- 
man milling industry, especially in the 
Rhineland. 

The report states that one of the most 
onerous consequences of the European 
war is the overcapacity of German flour 
mills, which has created a misproportion 
between flour production and flour con- 
sumption in Germany. This situation 
has led to a struggle for sales between 
the mills and, consequently, to a policy 
of underselling to such an extent that 
only the largest, best situated and or- 
ganized ones, provided they can work at 
full capacity, can obtain a moderate in- 
terest on their capital. Among many 
mills even this minimum result cannot 
be obtained. 

The board of directors believes an im- 
provement can be reached only by the 
imposition of an import duty on flour 
which is in “correct” proportion to grain 
duties, with the object of checking the 
importation of foreign flour. In addi- 
tion, those mills organized for export 
should be granted such facilities in the 
shape of freight reductions, etc., as 
would enable them to resume their pre- 
war export trade. It is regretted that, 
in spite of repeated efforts toward co- 
operation between the mills of the upper 
and lower Rhine, nothing so far has been 
attained, notwithstanding the fact that 
such co-operation would be a means of 
reviving the business of the mills most 
affected. 

During 1926 the A-G der Léhnberger 
Miihle made a gross profit of 636,709 
marks, but expenses totaled 486,132, 
while insurance premiums and taxes took 
another 44,369; so that, after deductions 
made for depreciation amounting to 60,- 
447 marks, a net profit was left of 45,- 
760 (about $10,895). Out of this, divi- 
dends of 6 per cent on preferred stock 
and 38 per cent on ordinary shares had to 
be paid. The board of directors stated 
that, even if a small profit was obtain- 
able, it was due to the favorable course 
of wheat prices and not as a result of 
the regular milling process. The same 
difficulties which prevailed last year have 
had again to be faced during the first 
months of the current year. 





SWEDISH GOVERNMENT WILL 
MAKE TARIFF SYSTEM STUDY 


StockHotm, Swepen.— The Swedish 
parliament has decided to make investi- 
gations as to the effect of the present 
Swedish tariff system. The initial step 
was taken by the Farmers’ Union, which 
wanted to make comparisons between 
duties on agricultural and industrial 
products. The conservatives have an- 
nounced that eventual proposals to re- 
duce duties on industrial products will 
be rejected by them. 





GERMANY IS CONSIDERING 
EXTENSION OF TARIFF LAW 


Beruin, Germany.—Some time ago it 
was reported that the German govern- 
ment was contemplating an extension for 
three years of the present customs tariff 
which will expire July 31. The semi- 


official Industrie-und Handels-Zeitung has 
stated that, according to information re- 
ceived from a competent source, nothing 
has been decided in this matter, although 
it is being considered. 


The Irish Duty Question 


Dusuin, Ireranp.—The Irish Flour Tariff Commission has not yet re- 
sumed its sittings, and opinion seems to be divided as to whether any tariff 


will be imposed. 


There is no doubt that both Irish importers and English millers have 


been greatly alarmed at the prospect of a tariff being put on flour. 


Some 


blame the trades unions and some the harbor commissioners, the latter for the 
noninstallation of automatic discharge plants, with the result that handling 
charges have made it more and more difficult for Irish millers to compete. 

A contemporary states that if the English millers lose the Irish market 
they will have only themselves to blame, as they have dumped flour into 
Ireland and sold it at absurd prices, a policy which, if not deliberately aimed 
at the Irish milling industry, would yet ultimately wreck it. 

If English flour is shut out of Ireland the importing trade from America 
and Canada will be bound to suffer, too, though not to the same extent, 
because, whatever Irish bakers may say to the contrary, importers know full 
well that the present system of baking bread in Ireland makes it absolutely 
essential that Irish bakers should have the pure, strong white flours turned 


out by American and Canadian mills. 


English mills have attempted to meet 


this competition by selling blended flours, but it is admitted that these have 
not the body of the flour made in America and Canada. 


Samples for Business 


Lonpon, Enc.—The time is approaching when millers of winter wheats, 
whether of the hard or soft variety, will be looking for business. In order to 


sell flour, samples are of the utmost importance. 


Where millers have been 


doing a steady trade during the past few months, their representatives will 
have had bulk arrivals and are therefore well fixed for new crop business, 
but in the majority of cases it is many months since any trading occurred. 
Samples are old and bleached, and of no real value. It would be helpful for 
both millers and their correspondents if samples were dispatched imme- 
diately, so that both parties may be prepared to trade when an opportunity 
occurs. It does not matter even if the samples are old wheat flour, for they 
are a guide, and sales can be made with due allowance for differences between 
old and new wheat. Help your business by sending samples. 








Combined Flour Milling and Baking in 
The Netherlands 


By Lambert C. Wilten 


N outstanding example of the com- 
bination of milling and baking in 
Europe is an Amsterdam enterprise 

which began its career under the name 
of the Amsterdam Flour Mill and Bread 
Bakery (De Amsterdamsche Meel en 
Broodfabriek). This company was es- 
tablished in 1863, the stated purpose 
being “the founding and operating of a 
bread bakery, using flour to be ground in 
its own mill; to produce a good quality 
of bread made of wheat and rye, as well 
as ship biscuits, rusks, all sorts of small 


goods, and also bread for the Jewish 
trade, and to sell these products at a 
reasonable figure.” 

This business, laudable as it must have 
seemed from the prospectus, did not suc- 
ceed at first, and it was decided at a 
meeting of stockholders in 1871 to go in- 
to liquidation. The property was sold at 
public auction, the buyer of the entire 
plant being B. van Marwijk Kooy, who, 
under the name of Steam Flour Factory 
Holland, scored a steadily increasing 
success. The mill was modernized in 
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1883, and was the first one in Holland 
to be equipped with the Walzen system. 

On the night of July 6, 1894, the mill 
and bakery were destroyed by fire. Two 
weeks later, the business was resumed in 
an emergency building, and the erection 
of a new bakery was immediately begun 


and was completed: in 1895. In the 
meantime, plans were drawn for a new 
mill, the erection and equipment of which 
were in charge of the present director, 
J. G. F. Dombach, at that time engineer 
of the Miihlenbauanstalt and Machine- 
fabriek G. Luther, of Brunswick, Ger- 
many. The new mill was finished in the 
spring of 1896, and was immediately 
put in operation. 

Since 1896, the business has been in- 
creasing steadily, making necessary the 
building of a second unit in 1913. In 
1919 an elevator was built, with a stor- 
age capacity of 13,000 tons. In the same 
year, acting jointly with the N. V. A. J. 
Ten Hope’s Handelmaatschappij, the 
Holland company acquired another mill, 
which has been in operation since that 
time. In 1922 the Holland company 
bought all shares owned by Ten Hope, 
and became the sole owner of the enter- 
prise that is now known as the N. V. 
Nederlandsche Fabriek van Voedings- 
middelen “Nefavo.” 

The total capacity of the combination 
is about 2,700 tons weekly of wheat, rye, 
semolina, corn, barley and oats. The 
mills are equipped for electric power, the 
current being furnished by the city of 
Amsterdam. 





REGULATIONS IN REGARD 
TO SHIPMENTS TO GERMANY 


Bertin, Germany. — The numerous 
changes in the import duties into Ger- 
many have led to many difficulties, to 
which the Berliner Bérsen Courrier re- 
fers as follows in a recent issue: 

It has always been the custom, when 
an increase in import duties took place, 
to allow, for a certain period, the old 
rate to be applied to those contracts 
which were closed prior to the increase 
of the duty; consequently, the same thing 
applies to the recent increase in the flour 
duty. Under this regulation, goods 
shipped on or before March 81 (i.e., on 
goods imported from countries enjoying 
“the most favored nation” clause on or 
before April 11) will pay the old duty, 
provided the importers apply for this 
facility, and are able to prove that they 
cannot recover the increase of duty from 
their buyers. 

Until now, importers have tried in 
vain to get clear information as to the 
proofs demanded, the customs authorities 
having refused to express their opinion 
on the subject. As a result, the import 
of flour is handicapped. Negotiations 
with the authorities often take many 
weeks to conclude, causing importers loss 
of interest and difficulties with their buy- 
ers owing to late delivery, as the goods 
remain under custody until the authori- 
ties have given a decision. 

An instance is quoted of a parcel for- 
warded from Hamburg to Berlin in 
March which has not yet been released. 
In order to prove that he could not re- 
cover the increase of the duty from his 
buyer, the importer involved in this case 
has presented his books for inspection, 
but the authorities declared that in this 
special case internal record could not 
be considered a legal proof, and required 
that a legalized sworn declaration be 
submitted, signed by the buyer. The 
opinion is expressed that this practice 
may lead to further difficulties, in view 
of other changes in duties which may be 
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expected, and that the Chamber of Com- 
merce should be in a position to find a 
remedy. 





London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 





wma Week ending- . 
From— May 20 May 13 May 21 
United States— 1927 1927 1926 
AUIAMEIG 2 oc ccccsere 2,842 6,000 5,487 
PQGIRC ceccccccvcce eee oe% eee 
Canada—Atlantic .... 17,520 10,375 e938 
POGRS ccccivccvvus one rr 3,000 
Australia ...cccsccees 23,998 3,190 oes 
APGORTUAR. ccccccvsees 13,772 10,330 18,109 
Comtimemt .cscccscece cee 500 aes 
Coastwise ......e.06- 1,840 1,240 





Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in January and February, 1927, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
January -—February— 
Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
Maine and New 








Hampshire ..... ene ‘a 24 
Massachusetts 8 ean 3 ees eee 
New York ....... 873 467 224 341 
Philadelphia ..... 713 24 247 30 
Maryland ........ 865 27 685 29 
.. ee ne 24 oie 10 
PROFIGR .ccccccece ees 1 see 2 
BEGWEO sc ccceccece vr’ 10 ees 7 
New Orleans ..... 849 139 476 136 
Sabine ....cecoces eae 2 ox 3 
Galveston ........ 2,873 115 1,826 122 
San Antonio ..... 37 2 73 3 
Bl PASO ccccccces aa 1 3 1 
APIBOMA 2.2.0 cccees eee 2 8 1 
Los Angeles ..... oe 1 eae 1 
San Francisco ... 18 17 24 15 
Tee 1,447 44 723 54 
Washington ...... 143 123 292 116 
Michigan ........ 259 ee 284 1 
Porto Rico ....... coe 7 eee 2 

WEARS ‘6 cc cedsas 8,078 1,009 4,889 874 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in March and 
April, 1927, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce (000’s omitted): 


March April 
Maine and New Hampshire. a 1 
VOrMMOnt cccccccccsscccvcses os 1 
Bt. TAWHOMGE. 2c ccscvececes 2 5 
BIOHAIO ccccesvcsescvesccece 18 15 
4, At Sy MORREREERUREEER IL 200 72 
PPT ere Cr o% 17 
BONEN ccc cceseseeereenes 136 75 
(SPY TCE EET Tee 2 . 
 : Saerererrrrire ir. 14 eee 
WOW SOTIORMS 6ccccacccssevs 516 318 
CORT OROON. cece cccosevocesves 77 10 
Be ED 6.6060 bc00oneseeeecs 1 1 
PEE. eo es he Kesncoeceeses es 1 
BOO MMMOIED 6 occ ccc csccecvce 3 3 
Li... eee ee 7 6 
| PPT TTERE Tree 35 23 
Ls... SEER EREPEEUPEL ELS e* 131 
PRUE bce eccccevese ees, 1,024 559 
CRIGERO co cccesccccsvccecvce Tr 149 
Porto Rico ....cccccccccvcece 1 eee 








Imports Into Norway Unlikely to Reach 
Figure of Pre-War Days 


By C. F. G. Raikes 


FTER July 1, the wheat and flour 
markets in Norway will be open. 
Nearly a year ago, after a bitter 

fight in the Norwegian Storthing, it was 
decided by a majority of one vote to 
abandon the monopoly after July 1, 1927. 
Since that time the question of the food 
monopoly has been a bone of contention 
among the various political factions, and 
recently it looked as if it would be con- 
tinued, or, at any rate, its abandonment 
postponed, until the next election, which 
will be in October. Finally, a govern- 
ment committee was formed to investi- 
gate the situation and draw up a report 
which would either recommend the aban- 
donment or the continuation of the mo- 
nopoly. Fortunately for those that are 
in favor of open trading, this committee 
reported in favor of abandonment. 

Unfortunately, however, the feeling in 
the country is so closely divided on this 
subject that it is quite possible that, as a 
result of the next election, the monopoly 
may again become effective, but it is the 
general opinion that when once again the 
country returns to open trading it is 
hardly likely that it will go to the ex- 
pense of re-establishing the necessary or- 
ganization to create another food com- 
mission. 

Under the new arrangement, farmers 
are to get a subsidy or bonus for the 
grain they raise, and the money neces- 
sary to pay this subsidy will be obtained 
from the duties on imported flour and 
grain. This undoubtedly will have the 
effect of causing the farmers to desire a 
continuation of the new scheme. 

When I was recently in Oslo, there 
was great doubt as to whether the mo- 
nopoly would be abandoned or not. 
Those who were interested in the impor- 
tation of foreign flour were also greatly 
disturbed at the prospect of duties that 
would discriminate greatly in favor of 
wheat. At that time the proposed duties 
were 80c per 100 kilos on wheat and 
$1.60 on flour. It was considered that 
if such duties were put into effect the 
Norwegian millers would have such an 
advantage that imports of flour would 
be considerably reduced. The govern- 
ment has now decided that the duty shall 
be 88c on wheat and $1.54 on flour, ef- 


fective from May 25. This differential, 
although still favorable to the Norwegian 
miller, will permit of a fairly large im- 
portation of flour. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that during the 13 years 
the government has controlled wheat and 
flour the Norwegian mills have been 
greatly improved in efficiency and their 
capacity considerably increased. There- 
fore, with the duty so much in their fa- 
vor, imports into Norway cannot be ex- 
pected to be as large as in pre-war days. 

Owing to the abandonment of the mo- 
nopoly, there are at present in Norway 
a large number of agents, with no knowl- 
edge whatever of the flour trade, who are 
attempting to secure mill accounts. The 
majority of these will be disappointed, 
as the trade in foreign flour in Norway 
will be far from easy, and eventually 
will be done by the old-established flour 
agencies. 

During the government control a num- 
ber of brands of Canadian and Ameri- 
can flours that were unknown before the 
war have become familiar to bakers, and 
it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
demand for these will continue. There 
are many mill brands that used to enjoy 
an excellent reputation in Norway, and 
the agents for the mills owning these will 
do their utmost to reintroduce them on 
the market. 

Although the food monopoly is being 
abandoned, the government still is keep- 
ing some control of wheat and flour. For 
instance, during the existence of the mo- 
nopoly the price of flour in all parts 
of Norway was the same. Under the 
new scheme this uniform price is to be 
continued, and the difference is to be 
adjusted by “freight compensations.” 
How this will be worked is not quite 
clear, and it is doubtful whether the 
plan will succeed. It is argued that the 
price of all other products varies in dif- 
ferent localities, so why should not that 
of wheat and flour? 

The recent heavy advance in prices is 
not a good thing for the trade, just as 
the change from the government monop- 
oly to open trading is being brought into 
effect. The higher prices of wheat and 
flour, to which the new duties recently 
put into force will have to be added, are 





bound to increase the price of bread. 
The public, not understanding these 
things, will probably argue that the high- 
er prices are the result of the abandon- 
ment of the monopoly, and will agitate 
to have it re-established, and many hold 
the opinion that it is only a matter of 
time before this will occur. 

Another feature somewhat unfavor- 
able to the free importation of flour is 
the fact that the Norwegian government 
has decided to continue to operate the 
Vaksdal Mill, which it purchased when it 
took over the control of wheat and flour. 
This mill, located at Vaksdal, near Ber- 
gen, is the largest one in Norway, and 
since the government has owned it, it has 
been thoroughly brought up to date and 
is one of the finest plants in northern 
Europe. Not only the foreign miller 
but the Norwegian miller will probably 
find himself up against severe competi- 
tion as long as the Norwegian govern- 
ment continues to operate this important 
mill. 

The Norwegian Food Commission, a 
history of which appeared in The North- 
western Miller of Feb. 2, will pass out 
of existence on July 1. Captain Peter- 
sen, the chairman of the commission, re- 
cently was obliged to undergo a serious 
operation and has not fully recovered 
his strength, although he is making good 
progress. A. Johannessen, who has acted 
as buyer for the commission in such a 
creditable manner, is uncertain as to his 
future. It is understood that one of 
the members of the commission will be- 
come manager of the government mill at 
Vaksdal. 





GRAIN IMPORT LICENSES IN 
GERMANY ARE SUSPENDED 


Bertin, Germany. — The German 
Reichstag passed a bill on May 16 by 
which the granting of import licenses for 
foreign grains is suspended until July 


‘81. These licenses entitle the holder to 


import foreign grain duty free, if an 
equal quantity of home milled flour is ex- 
ported. The object of the suspension is 
to stop the advance in the price of grain 
in Germany by checking the export of 
home grown grain, chiefly to Poland. 
The ministers of finance in the various 
federal states have been authorized by 
the German reichsminister of finance to 
grant import licenses on those contracts 
which were closed prior to the adoption 
of the bill. 











Better Relations Between Miller and 


Flour Dealer 
By Sydney Anderson 


From an Address by the President of the Millers’ National Federation Before the 
Convention of the National Federated Flour Clubs at St. Louis 


MAZING changes have taken place 
in industrial structure, commercial 
practice, and in economic and social 

habits which have not only affected the 
flour business as conducted by the mills 
but have also definitely affected the ac- 
tivity of the broker, and these changes 
are tending more and more to limit his 
field of operation. In making this state- 
ment I only repeat what many of you 
have told me—that the business of the 
broker is becoming more difficult and his 
field more and more restricted. Funda- 
mentally the broker furnishes an instru- 
mentality of distribution which neces- 
sarily must find its own economic justi- 
fication. Generally speaking, you rep- 
resent particular mills and sell specified 
brands. In every sense you are the direct 
agents or representatives of the mill. 
Again speaking generally, your facilities 
of sale and distribution take the place 
of a regularly employed sales force and 
are in direct competition with the regu- 
larly organized sales forces. Therefore, 
to survive, the broker must demonstrate 
that he is as good an economic sales in- 
strumentality, not only in terms of vol- 
ume but also in terms of price obtained 
from the buyer. 

The statement that all flour is good 
flour will be readily accepted. It will 
also be accepted that some flours, both 
on tangible and intangible grounds, are 
better than others. It will be admitted 
that some flours may and do command 
a higher price by virtue of buyer pref- 
erence or by virtue of quality, uniform- 
ity, service or other factors which go to 
determine a buyer’s selection. To suc- 
ceed in the manufacture and sale of flour 
the factors of quality, service, uniformity 
and buyer’s preference must be reflected 
in terms of higher prices. If the miller 
cannot do this through the medium of 
the broker, he will and does, as a matter 
of self-protection, accomplish it through 
a regularly employed and organized sales 
force. Whether the broker is represent- 
ing a mill which employs such a sales 
force or a mill which sells only through 
brokers, he must compete with the mer- 
chandising ability represented by organ- 
ized sales forces. Reduced to its final 
conclusion, this simply means that the 
broker must do as good a job of mer- 
chandising as can be done by competing 
agencies, or submit to a constantly con- 
tracting field of operation. 

I have tried to absorb some of the 
facts of the milling industry, the meth- 
ods by which it conducts its business and 
the competitive conditions which sur- 
round it. It is a part of my business to 
take nothing for granted, and to assume 
that no method is necessarily sound be- 
cause it has been the immemorial usage 
of the industry. I must be a skeptic. I 
must search for the economic and com- 
mercial conditions and the fundamental 
infirmities from which our difficulties 
grow. In other words, I am a diagnos- 
tician, and I must endeavor to separate 
the disease from the symptoms which in- 
dicate it. 

It has been my observation that most 
of the difficulties with which the milling 
industry is confronted (and I include the 
members of the flour clubs as a part of 
the industry) arise from the violation 
of one fundamental and distinctly Amer- 
ican rule of business. This rule is that 
every customer in the same class is en- 
titled to the same price, the same terms, 
and the same service. ‘Thousands of 
successful American industries are 
founded upon this principle. It is a 
principle of business accepted by both 
seller and customer as fair alike to both. 

The milling business is not conducted 
upon this basis. Every sale of flour 
is a separately conducted transaction. 
The price and terms, the conditions, and 
sometimes even the goods delivered, are 
made to fit the particular instance. Ev- 
ery buyer has learned to bargain, not 
only for a price, but also for terms. 
This competition of terms results in the 
worst that anybody is willing to do being 


about the best anybody can get. It has 
set up a series of discriminations be- 
tween customers in the same class, and 
between classes of customers, which lead 
directly down the path of retrogression 
and demoralization. 

Perhaps the most prolific source of 
such discriminations, and the one which 
is the source of more troubles than any 
other, is the continually lengthening 
period of forward sales. I need not go 
into details as to the demoralizing ef- 
fect of the discriminations which result 
from a different practice with respect to 
the period of future delivery in the 
case of one customer and one class of 
customers than another, or into the in- 
evitably increased risks, both in terms 
of increased competition and in terms 
of the speculative elements inseparable 
from this practice. It is apparent that 
this discrimination in time of forward 
shipment is as harmful to the broker as 
it is to us, and that in the long run it 
is to the disadvantage of the customer 
as well, 

It follows, necessarily, that any at- 
tempt to limit the period of future sales 
must be a matter of co-operative effort 
between the milling industry, members 
of the flour clubs, and our and their cus- 
tomers. So far our efforts to restrict 
the period of forward sales have been 
confined to pointing out the evil results 
of this practice and to building up the 
individual and collective morale of the 
industry with a view of maintaining 
stricter supervision and restriction upon 
the practice. Recently it has been sug- 
gested that it might be possible to pledge 
each one of the mills individually to re- 
frain from making sales for longer peri- 
ods than 90 days. It is the idea that a 
campaign will be made through the mill- 
ing journals and the baking journals, 
and elsewhere, to secure pledges of this 
kind which would only become effective 
upon the pledge being signed by a suffi- 
cient proportion of the industry to make 
it operative, and probably at the begin- 
ning of the next crop year. 

I have been asked to secure from the 
attorney general an informal opinion as 
to his attitude upon the legality of a 
plan of this sort, and at his request I 
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have submitted a memorandum indicat- 
ing the effect of such restrictions upon 
the various elements of the trade in- 


volved. I am very hopeful that the at- 
torney general will approve the plan, and 
that the campaign can be gotten under 
way in the very near future. 

The point which I wish to make here 
is that in conducting the campaign and 
in the making of these pledges effective 
we must have the earnest and enthusi- 
astic co-operation of the members of the 
flour clubs, and I anticipate no difficulty 
in securing it. You will be as ready to 
see its advantages as we are. You are 
as much the victims of the demoralizing 
effect of long-time selling as we are, and 
your interests lie in the same place. 

However, the possibilities of co-opera- 
tive efforts between mills and the rep- 
resentatives of the flour clubs are by no 
means limited to carrying on and mak- 
ing effective a campaign of this sort. 
Generally speaking, the interests of the 
mills and the brokers in the maintenance 
and extension of the flour business, and 
in the provision of sound terms and con- 
ditions of conducting it, are identical. I 
confess to the feeling that we have not 
sought your co-operation or employed 
your aid in securing improvement of 
these conditions to the extent which it 
would be both wise and helpful to do. 
So far as I am personally concerned, 
this has not been due to any lack of 
appreciation of the desirability of doing 
so, but because the many tasks which are 
imposed upon me have made it difficult 
to set up the arrangements necessary for 
closer co-operation between us. 

Naturally, one who is on the outside of 
the business, looking in, is apt to be 
regarded as more or less theoretical and 
impractical. Yet I think no one has 
greater appreciation of the need of defi- 
nite machinery to accomplish results and 
more ambition to see results flow from 
his efforts than I have. I have been 
giving some thought to ways and means 
by which our efforts to accomplish re- 
sults could be co-ordinated and made 
more effective, and it occurs to me that 
perhaps as a beginning it might be wise 
to provide for a joint committee which 
might consider the possible basis upon 
which this co-operation could be estab- 
lished. So I simply wish to throw out 
the suggestion that if we really mean to 
do something more than merely talk 
about co-operation between members of 
the flour clubs and those of the milling 
fraternity we must set up a machine 
through which our joint efforts can be 
made effective. The way to co-operate 
is to co-operate. 








The War on White Bread 


From an Address by Dr. H. E. Barnard at the National Federated Flour 
Clubs Convention in St. Louis 


T is probable that the food faddists, 
[ieiuote as they are, really have little 

effect on the dietary habits of the 
masses of bread consumers. And yet no 
single thing so vexes the miller and the 
baker as the constant reiteration of the 
story of the poor white rats or pitiful 
chickens which died a miserable death 
because they were given nothing to eat 
but white flour. The psychology of pity, 
whether it be moved by the thought of 
animals slowly starving because of a 
faulty diet or of malnourished children, 
ill fitted to take their place at the loom 
of life, is always impressive, and just 
now the whole country is swept by a 
wave of nutritional nonsense. 

Last year the pseudomedical world was 
excited by the possibility of lengthening 
life by gland implantation. This year 
the same shallow thinkers are hunting a 
panacea for all the ills to which mankind 
is heir, in the form of strange diets. 
Next year some other fad will dominate 
us. 

The American Medical Association 
held the most important conference in 
its history a few weeks ago. One of the 
leading subjects discussed at the Wash- 
ington meeting was the prevalence of 
fads in diets. The average physician 
is a well-trained man. He has never 
specialized in nutrition. He gives no 
particular thought to foods, and yet, on 
the whole, his information concerning 


good diets and bad ones is certainly bet- 
ter than that of the average person. He 
is concerned over the prevalence of fads 
and fancies in the field of nutrition. 
Dr. William Happ a few months ago 
discussed dietetic fads in a very prac- 
tical and sensible way. He pointed out 
the tendency of the modern newspaper 
to give columns and even pages to di- 
etetic fads, and deplored the way many 
people grasp new half baked ideas with- 
out any scientific foundation and apply 
them to their dietary habits, even though 
sound scientific investigation has com- 
pletely exploded the absurd notions. Dr. 
Happ points out that the popular in- 
terest in the diet is due in part to the 
desire to reduce weight, and in the case 
of women to preserve figures slender to 
the point of emaciation. In the limelight 
among the dietary fads Dr. Happ gives 
the palm to the so-called “natural foods.” 
“Here at last has been found the con- 
queror of the arch enemy, constipation! 
Indeed, the panacea for all ills and the 
sure pathway to longevity! That the 
evil of constipation stalks among the 
American people is not to be wondered 
at when we stop to consider the twenti- 
eth century speed of living. Even the 
use of liberal portions of bran will not 
change the living habits of a nation. 
The populace leaped to bran as it did to 
herpicide and other quick cures. As a 


“matter of fact, bran is not a food. It is 












the indigestible hull of cereal grains, and 
totally unfit for human consumption; 
that is, in large amounts. Roughage is 
to be desired in our diets, to a reason- 
able extent and in normal individuals, 
but undoubtedly much harm has come to 
those whose digestive tracts are not 
strong, by the eating of coarse irritants 
such as bran. 

“The craze for natural foods or so- 
called health foods is an example of the 
commercial exploitation of scientific re- 
search. Thus, whole wheat flour con- 
tains vitamins and minerals and rough- 
age, and white wheat flour does not,— 
ergo, eat the former and avoid the latter. 
It is interesting to note that the hue and 
cry for the banishment of white flour is 
led by those who derive the fair profit 
from the sale of whole wheat products, 
and that many of the health food advo- 
cates sell their products on the side.” 

You have no doubt read the food and 
health columns conducted by the so- 
called Dr. Frank McCoy, who came out 
of Los Angeles only a little while ago 
to teach the world some amazing facts 
he has discovered about our foods. He 
Says, among many other interesting 
things, that he has “studied every form 
of diet cure and philosophy, from the 
apple diet as first advocated in the Gar- 
den of Eden to the present day vitamin 
idea, and as a result, no doubt, of these 
extensive investigations into philosophy 
and diets, he has written a book which 
he calls “The Fast Way to Health.” In 
this amazing contribution to the litera- 
ture of the ages we learn that when too 
much starch is eaten, or when sugar and 
starch are mixed together at the same 
time, poisons are manufactured in the 
alimentary canal, and throughout his 
discussions of diet he continually stresses 
the dangers of the excessive use of 
starchy and sugar foods, to which he at- 
tributes all sorts of bodily discomforts, 
ranging from hay fever to chronic ton- 
sillitis. 

McCoy is a clever salesman, and he has 
taken his wares to newspaper editors all 
over the country. The fact that he has 
little or no knowledge of foods or nutri- 
tion or medicine seems not to embarrass 
him in the least. Nor does his lack of 
knowledge make it difficult to sell his 
discussions to the newspapers. Editors 
from all over the country recently met 
in New York City to discuss their busi- 
ness, and plan for the year ahead. As 
is customary at conventions, there were 
exhibits of materials for use in increas- 
ing circulation and in stimulating reader 
interest. One of the most popular 
booths, we are told, was that at which 
McCoy presided and in which he signed 
hundreds of contracts which in the 
months ahead will result in a veritable 
flood of misstatements concerning foods 
in general and the products made from 
flour in particular. 

Now, of course, what we are concerned 
in chiefly is in preventing these floods 
of misinformation from submerging, the 
sane and normal ideas most of us have 
about our foods. It is true, as Dr. 
Alonzo Taylor, whom I have already 
quoted, says, that grown-ups pay little 
attention to food fads, but when one 
McCoy rallies to his flag a hundred or 
a thousand well-intentioned though igno- 
rant supporters, your work and ours be- 
comes just that much more difficult. 

It is a singular fact that the people 
who are most easily persuaded that 
something is wrong with their diet are 
too often members of groups which have 
plenty of spare time on their hands. 
Los Angeles, for instance, probably has 
more food faddists to the square mile 
than any other city in the country. It 
is filled with people who have finished 
their active work and gone out to sunny 
California to live the life of idleness. 

School teachers, too, are particularly 
susceptible to pseudoscientific state- 
ments. This is a very dangerous thing, 
for more than 25,000,000 children are in 
the schoolrooms today getting more or 
less successfully the ideas which they will 
carry throughout their lives. Visit any 
schoolroom cafeteria and study the foods 
served there to the children. You will 
find that they reflect, not the desires of 
the children, but the ideas of the teach- 
ers as to what is good for the children. 

And in this connection it is interesting 
to again turn to the doctors and their 
discussion of fads and diets which 
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prompted a writer in the Newark Eve- 
ning News to moralize at length on the 
rise and fall of the various food fads. 
“Take spinach,” he said. “Everybody re- 
members the roast beef and spinach era. 
It was as popular as the later lamb chop 
and pineapple, now slowly receding into 
the ‘ewigkeit” Give your children spin- 
ach, said the doctors; it will be good for 
whatever ails them. So protesting in- 
fants were fed spinach; most of them 
have survived. Also, an unappetizing 
mess composed of mashed carrots was 
rammed down tender throats by com- 
placent mothers, assured by doctors it 
would make the children strong and well. 
[hen there was the age of cereals, hap- 
pily encouraged by the manufacturers 
of strange substances which come in 
pasteboard boxes. Now each and all of 
these things do children no harm, and all 
have certain dietetic values, but none of 
them is particularly valuable when, as 
Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich told his con- 
fréres at Washington, mothers force 
their children to eat them against their 
will, thus ‘creating psychological barriers 
to the development of normal appetites.’ 

“But worst of all, Dr. Walter C. Al- 
varez, of the Mayo Clinic at Rochester, 
Minn., deplored the ambition of dietists 
to ‘stuff their patients with vitamins and 
iron in the form of greens, spinach, 
salads and fruits.’ This, to many of his 
hearers, must have seemed like sacrilege. 
For some time sufferers from this and 
that have been led, in spirit, before a 
rabbit hutch, and told to observe how 
healthy the dear little bunnies seem, nib- 
bling away on green stuff. Men and 
women have worked their way through 
huge heaps of lettuce, coleslaw, and bits 
of raw green peppers, filled with the 
high purpose of getting well if it kills 
them. The growers of Florida and Cali- 
fornia have grown rich on the immense 
quantities of orange juice downed by the 
health seekers. Now comes Dr. Alvarez 
with sentiments calculated to absolutely 
spoil the party. 


“The truth seems to be that in the 
matter of diet it is every man for him- 
self. The same way with children. It 
stands to reason—if nonmedical persons 
can reason—that if a child eats some- 
thing with relish it will digest it. On 
the other hand, it seems plausible that 
when a child rebels against mashed car- 
rots au naturel, nature is taking a hand 
in the proceedings. Children have a way 
of surviving—even health fads. It must 
be the law of compensation or some- 
thing.” 

The charlatans in the field of nutri- 
tion are those men who seize the half 
truths of science or the abnormalities of 
some small part of the people as a basis 
for exploiting foods as cure-alls; for con- 
demning one food that a demand may 
be stimulated for another; for injecting 
fear and distrust of old nutritional hab- 
its in the hope of profiting. The char- 
latan reads the old admonition, “let good 
digestion wait on appetite, and health 
on both,” and gives it the reverse Eng- 
lish. He pieces together from a weird 
mass of unrelated facts an absurd theory 
that the eating of white bread is a cause 
of cancer, and then offers some old 
bread formula under a new name as the 
salvation of the race. Or he seizes upon 
the present day amylophobia or fear of 
starch as an opportune time to rush to 
the deliverance of ladies who would re- 
tain their girlish figures, with an antifat 
bread. The fact that his breads are so 
nearly similar to all normal breads that 
the eating of one slice of bread less 
would be of far more help in warding off 
obesity does not deter him from exploit- 
ing his branny, agar or laxative bread 
as the only sure foe of fat. 

Perhaps the best defense we have 
against fads and charlatanism is a sense 
of humor. It is fruitless to argue with 
a self-appointed prophet; you can only 
refuse to agree with him. And there is 
no use in arguing about fads in nutri- 
tion. If sound science does not clear 
away the mist, laughter often wil. 








Knowing the Quality of Wheat 


(Continued from page 1042.) 


Observations lead me to believe that 
many mill chemists are employed in do- 
ing a mass of routine work, some of 
which could be eliminated, leaving more 
time for solving the practical problems 
of the mill. Would it not be much bet- 
ter to spend more time on the wheat 
before it is milled and less after the 
flour is in the car ready for shipment, 
not to say already on the road? To be 
sure some check tests are necessary, but 
is an ash test necessary every two hours? 
Some laboratories do that many, and 
this is fine if there are enough men to 
do such a mass of routine work. But if 
the wheat is properly bought, mixed, and 
blended, and the mill is running well, 
what is the need for so many checks? 
The flour slick and the Pekar test may 
be sufficient in many cases, leaving more 
time to determine the qualities of the 
wheat before it is milled. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MILLING TEST 


The test which gives the miller the 
most information about the quality of 
the wheat is the baking test. But if the 
baking test is to be used in discovering 
the quality of wheat before it is milled, 
the first necessary step is to obtain some 
flour by the use of the small experi- 
mental mill. Many objections have been 
voiced against the experimental milling 
test. As a quantitative measure of the 
flour yielding capacity of the wheat, it 
probably has but little value, principally 
for the reason that the tests must neces- 
sarily be made on small samples, and 
variations which are entirely within ex- 
perimental errors are bigger than can be 
tolerated in the commercial mill. How- 
ever, we are now considering the experi- 
mental milling test from the qualitative 
standpoint and as a means of obtaining 
some flour on which to make the baking 
test. The value of the experimental mill- 
ing test depends mostly on the skill of 
the operator. A great drawback to the 
value of the experimental milling test is 
that it is often delegated either to the 
man who already has more than he can 
do well or to some one with little skill 
in milling. The test has found most 
favor where it is in charge of a skilled 





man who has time to do the work as it 
should be done. 

The experimental milling test should 
be considered mostly as a qualitative 
test. What we want is to obtain some 
good flour milled in a uniform way on 
which further tests can be made, and 
this should be the main purpose in mak- 
ing the experimental milling test. We 
need to do a larger amount of research 
on the best way to conduct the milling 
test. We need to learn how to make a 
short temper and how to shorten time 
for the test so that a large number of 
tests can be made with the means avail- 
able and in the required time. 

The baking test gives the miller in- 
formation, not only about the quality of 
the wheat before it is milled if used in 
connection with the experimental milling 
test, but also about the quality of flour 
as this is affected by the milling opera- 
tions. One main difficulty with this test 
is that it has not been sufficiently stand- 
ardized. We may divide the methods 
of making baking tests into two general 
groups. In one group of tests it is en- 
deavored to get the maximum possibili- 
ties of the flour; the argument being that 
the wheat is in the elevator, or the flour 
is milled, and the problem is “How can 
it best be used?” The main purpose of 
such tests is to find the method which 
obtains a loaf of bread of good volume, 
color and texture, and then give this in- 
formation to the baker. It is obvious 
that this method of testing flour has its 
value. In the other group it is endeav- 
ored to obtain information about the 
ultimate possibilities of the flour; the 
thought being that it is not only neces- 
sary to discover the optimum conditions 
for obtaining a good loaf of bread, but 
it is also necessary to discover the weak- 
nesses. It is desired to find the reserve 
strength, how much abuse the flour will 
stand, whether it will make good bread 
when subjected to the high-speed mixers 
of the commercial bakeries, whether it 
has such fermentation tolerance that 
when used in the bakeshop it will still 
make good bread even if the baker is 
not able to take the dough at the right 
point. In other words, what is wanted 
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in these tests is to measure the stability 
of the flour. The present tendency of 
flour mill chemists seems to be toward 
this type of tests, and it is also obvious 
that it is more adapted to discover the 
qualities of wheat before it is milled. 

In spite of all drawbacks, the baking 
test is, among all those which have been 
tried for flour quality, the one on which 
millers, chemists and flour consumers 
rely the most. The chemists are alive 
to the lack of standardization in making 
this test. The baking committee of the 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
spent four days at Lincoln, Neb., last 
January, working to standardize this 
test, in order to get it on such a basis 
that it would give the desired informa- 
tion. This preliminary work of the com- 
mittee served as a basis for an all-day 
report at the annual meeting in Omaha 
last week. Such work will put the bak- 
ing test on a basis that will give the 
desired information about flour quality. 


MECHANICAL MODIFICATION 


So far we have dwelt upon what is 
already known or what others are doing. 
We will next mention some of the work 
done at Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege designed to help in the solution of 
the problem of knowing the qualities of 
wheat. 

What are some of the facts that should 
be discovered in the baking test? The 
complexity of this question has already 
been touched on. Most tests of materials 
determine the limit of strength or endur- 
ance. Assuming that this would also be 
a good principle in testing flour, we are 
endeavoring to develop at the Kansas 
State Agricultural College a mechanical 
method of testing dough. The assump- 
tion is that dough in commercial bakeries 
is made mostly by high-speed mixers and 
handled by dough breaks and molders; 
in other words, dough must have strength 
to stand a considerable amount of me- 
chanical action. Then it must also have 
stability during the fermenting process. 
In the process of fermentation there is 
a pulling and stretching due to the ex- 
panding gas bubbles. The compounds 
produced also have an influence on the 
dough. If the dough has good quality, 
then the bubbles will be small and well 
distributed. If the dough is weak, sev- 
eral bubbles will coalesce and the bread 
will be coarse and unsatisfactory. 

When dough is mixed in a large ma- 
chine it is pulled, stretched, and torn. 
The dough mass is so heavy that the 
arms of the mixer pass through it, and 
gravity assists in the pulling, stretching 
and tearing. Most experimental dough 
mixers do not imitate this action, because 
the dough wraps itself around the mov- 
ing pins and its weight is not sufficient 
to pull it away, and hence there is not 
the same action as in the large mixer. 
To get such action it is necessary to 
have some device to pull the dough away 
from the moving pins. We have over- 
come this difficulty by building a ma- 
chine which has four pins which describe 
a planetary motion, and four other pins 
which are stationary in the bottom of the 
bowl. The moving pins are arranged in 
two pairs, and these alternately hurdle 
and straddle the fixed pins. The circu- 
latory revolution of the moving pins is 
about 120 per minute, and the planetary 
revolution of the pairs is two for each 
circular revolution. This gives the dough 
two pulls and tears for each circular 
revolution, or 240 per minute. 


A BAKING TEST IN 90 MINUTES 


The action of this machine is such as 
to develop the dough to a degree so that 
only the fermentation in the baking pan 
is needed. In fact, the dough will not 
stand the usual amount of fermentation. 

Our regular procedure is to mix the 
dough seven minutes, place it in a pan, 
allow to rise to the customary volume, 
and then bake. If the protein in the 
flour has sufficient strength, then the loaf 
volume and texture will be good. If 
the protein is weak, the volume will be 
smaller and the texture poor. If a flour 
is a little weak, a satisfactory loaf of 
bread may be obtained if the mixing 
time is decreased to four or five min- 
utes. The total time required to obtain 
the finished loaf of bread is 90 minutes 
from the time the mixing starts, and the 
test is mainly one for strength of flour. 

It is well known that gluten can easily 
be washed from fully developed dough. 
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The mechanical action of this machine is 
so severe that when the dough from 
even a strong flour has been mixed for 
a while no gluten can be washed from 
the dough. The dough is as a rule fully 
developed in two to three minutes; 
stronger flours take a longer time than 


weaker flours. After it is developed it 
begins to break down, and if an attempt 
is made to wash gluten from the dough 
at successive intervals, it is more and 
more difficult to obtain it as the time of 
mixing is increased after full develop- 
ment, and at six to seven minutes no 
gluten can be washed from the dough, no 
matter how strong the flour. 

The theory of this method of flour 
testing is similar to that of testing the 
strength of a rope by breaking. We do 
not know how strong a rope is unless we 
exert a force sufficient to break it. But 
after trying a few ropes of a certain 
make, it is not necessary to break every 
rope tested. If we need a rope that will 
sustain 10,000 Ibs and then test it for 
15,000 it will more than meet all the re- 
quirements for breaking strength. Sim- 
ilarly with flour, we have learned that 
if after seven minutes’ mixing a good 
loaf of bread is obtained, then the flour 
has all the strength which can be reason- 
ably required. If the time has to be 
shortened to five minutes the flour is 
fairly strong, while if it has to be re- 
duced to two minutes the flour has a 
decided weakness. 

We have gone one step further. The 
motor which operates the dough mixer is 
connected with a recording wattmeter. 
This describes a curve which represents 
the power which is needed to work the 
dough. We find that the curves are to 
a certain extent characteristic for dif- 
ferent kinds of flour. 


THEORY OF MECHANICAL MODIFICATION 


All this work is rather new. There 
are many phenomena which are difficult 
to interpret. Why does the dough go to 
pieces to such an extent that no gluten 
can be washed from it? We can theorize 
as follows: The gluten is formed and 
exists as small particles as soon as water 
is added to flour. When dough is 
worked, these particles are united into 
strands which completely envelop the 
starch grains in fully developed dough. 
This serves as a medium for retaining 
the gas formed by yeast fermentation, 
and hence the possibility of obtaining a 
light bread. Successive fermentations 
and punchings stretch and pull these 
strands, and they are further influenced 
by the chemical action of the different 
compounds developed during the yeast 
fermentation. If fermentation goes too 
far, there is too much weakening and 
the result is a poor bread. In our meth- 
od of mechanical modification — this 
stretching is done by the moving pins. 
The strands are made to adhere to each 
other, and then they are pulled and 
torn. To imitate the environment pro- 
duced in fermentation, lactic acid is 
added in mixing the dough. It is very 
easy to overmix dough, especially from 
a weak flour. Thus mechanical modifi- 
cation tests the flour for resistance to 
mechanical action, and the length of mix- 
ing gives an idea of fermentation tol- 
erance. 

One aim has been to get a method 
which will eliminate the personal equa- 
tion as much as possible. What can be 
more impersonal than a mechanical mixer 
operated by an electric motor, and meas- 
uring the electrical energy by a record- 
ing wattmeter? This does not eliminate 
the intelligent operator. The personal 
judgment is necessary in the measure- 
ment of the absorption, in observing how 
the dough behaves, and in a number of 
other ways. Judgment developed by ex- 
perience is needed particularly in inter- 
preting results. This definite thing has 
been accomplished. It is possible to 
have the loaf of bread in 90 minutes 
from the time we start mixing, and the 
curve upon the wattmeter will tell us 
considerable of the characteristics of the 
flour while the dough is being mixed. 

The baking methods generally used 
now by chemists have been many years 
in developing. We need to do more 
work in developing this method of me- 
chanical modification. It is still in the 
experimental stage, but we have added 
one step toward the goal of knowing the 
qualities of wheat before it is milled. 
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American Feed Manufacturers Meet at French Lick 
By W. H. Wiggin 


HE outstanding features of the 

nineteenth convention of the Ameri- 

can Feed Manufacturers’ Association 
at the French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind., June 9-1l, were a 
well-arranged program, the unusual in- 
terest taken in the subjects presented 
and in the discussion they elicited, and 
the enthusiasm created by the golf tour- 
nament. The program was arranged 
with a limited number of formal papers 
so as to provide plenty of time for dis- 
cussions, and was confined to the fore- 
noon of each day, being called promptly 
at 10 a.m. and recessing at 12:30. 

PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

W. E. ‘Suits, president, in his opening 
address paid a tribute to E. W. Elmore, 
Elmore Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y., who 
presided a year ago at this meeting, and 
has since died. He said that a review 
of his ungrudging civic service, his up- 
right business practices and his beautiful 
home life “leaves us with a sense of 
gratitude for an association, where the 
keenest of competition among its mem- 
bers does not prevent an appreciation of 
each other’s manly virtues or cause a 
lack of co-operation for the general good 
of the industry.” 

Continuing, Mr. Suits said in part: 
“The past year has seen the assembly of 
43 legislatures, and in seven of them we 
have used our facilities to secure correc- 
tion and modification of feed bills. Our 
traffic manager has done some very valu- 
able work; for example, he has secured 
correction in cottonseed rates east of 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh, and reparation 
for buyers of overcharges on shipments 
of two years ago has been ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

“During 1926 our country enjoyed its 
most prosperous peace-time year. Oats, 
corn and hay for the crop year 1926 
were poorer in quality and less in quan- 
tity than in 1925. My surmise regarding 
the crops of 1927 is that the wet April 
and May insures a bumper crop of hay, 
a fair-sized crop of good oats and bar- 
ley, with the corn distinctly uncertain. 
The outlook is good for commercial 
mixed feeds, but competition among 
manufacturers continues fierce and unit 
profits small. 

“Some figures issued recently by one 
of the prominent research societies show 
that from 1914 to 1925, inclusive, the 
population of this country increased 18 
per cent and the man unit production in 
manufacturing 35 per cent. This has 
been accomplished by a great utilization 
of power and continuous operating 
processes. I saw a recent statement to 
the effect that the value of one man’s 
physical power measured in kilowatts of 
electricity would be equal to one fifth of 
one cent per hour; in other words, work 
which can be done by electricity for two 
cents would require a laborer 10 hours 
at a probable cost of about $4. In talk- 
ing with a mill superintendent a few 
days ago, I learned that in his feed mill 
the man unit output had increased 20@ 
30 per cent since 1920, in spite of the 
fact that the business now includes a 
much larger assortment of products. 


DEPRECATES LONG-TIME BOOKINGS 


“Last summer there was a strong 
movement sponsored by some of the 
prominent feed manufacturers to reduce 
the period of forward bookings on feed. 
This subject is annually before our meet- 
ings, and I am convinced that the mem- 
bership is leaning more and more toward 
the elimination of long-term bookings 
and their natural corollary of guaran- 
teed prices. The salesman frequently 
makes it his business to get the buyer’s 
ideas up to the point where he thinks he 
can use a far larger quantity than he 
would otherwise purchase. It frequently 
happens that, under such circumstances, 
when we press this man for shipping 
directions months afterward, he takes the 
position that this was not a purchase, 
but merely a “booking.” It seems to me 
that if a large majority of mixed feed 
manufacturers wish to adopt a more con- 
servative policy they can do so without 
the expectation of losing a large part of 
their volume, even if certain leaders con- 
tinue to book shipments for a long 
period. 


“The date is near when a large num- 
ber of manufacturers annually begin 
their drive for season business on dairy 
feed, before the northern crops of hay 
and small grain are made. Presently 
we shall all jump in together and start 
buying corresponding lots of millfeeds, 
cottonseed meal, linseed meal, and any- 
thing else we can use. We shall bid up 
the prices on ourselves and our custom- 
ers, when the first consideration should 
be to get our goods to the feeders as low 
as possible, in order to compete with 
local grains and fall pastures. 





to the adoption of a uniform sales con- 
tract which limited sales to 60 days with- 
out any guaranty against decline. A 
resolution was adopted stating “that it 
is a sense of this conference that a com- 
mittee be appointed to attend a similar 
conference of eastern feed manufactur- 
ers, to be called at Buffalo, with author- 
ity to co-operate with a like committee, 
if appointed by the Buffalo conference, 
in an attempt to work out a legal plan 
for improvement in the mixed feed in- 
dustry, and that the joint committee be 
further requested to present a plan to 


W. E. Suits, President of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


“After the rush is over, what is more 
natural than a break in prices of in- 
gredients? In view of the fact that 
grains and millfeeds are very high at 
this time, and the opportunity for profit 
in speculative purchases correspondingly 
lessened, would not the summer of 1927 
be a good time to sell our customers only 
what we believe they can use in 60 
days?” 

REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The report of the acting chairman, D. 
W. McMillen, re-enforced some of the 
things referred to by Mr. Suits in his 
opening address, and touched on a num- 
ber of other matters equally vital to the 
association. He reported on the meet- 
ings of the executive committee held at 
the Union League Club, Chicago, June 
16, and subsequently at Buffalo, to dis- 
cuss certain practices of the trade, such 
as excessively long-term contracts, with 
prices guaranteed against decline. Max 
M. Nowak acted as chairman of the con- 
ference, and consideration was given to 
some of the activities of the Southern 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association relative 


interested manufacturers for the creation 
of a permanent organization, or recom- 
mendations that will best effect such im- 
provements. Mr. McMillen concluded 
this phase of his report by saying: “This 
joint committee, after much deliberation, 
did adjourn harmoniously, agreeing that 
‘he who is without sin should cast the 
first stone.’ Further, deponent saith not. 
Although nothing definite was accom- 
plished at these conferences, indebted- 
ness was expressed to Mr. Nowak for 
his effort to correct an evil which exists 
in the industry.” 

“Regardless of all that has been said 
and done concerning long-time con- 
tracts,” Mr. McMillen reported further, 
“some of our brethren have attempted, 
as early as May, 1927, to hazard a guess 
as to what should be charged for dairy 
feed during the balance of the calendar 
year. Furthermore, they have been will- 
ing to state to their trade that it was 
time for them to buy, and that they were 
willing to sell; this, in spite of the fact 
that at the time this report is written 


we have no quotations on new cottonseed 


meal, old cottonseed meal cannot be pur- 
chased beyond July except at a big ad- 
vance over present prices, there is no 
price on gluten feed beyond September, 
millfeeds are not quoted beyond Sep- 
tember, and no real low level has been 
reached on any of the basic commodities. 

“The buyer has no way of knowing at 
this time what he will need, with weather 
and crop conditions the most uncertain 
we have known in years. If we are in 
business for the purpose of speculating, 
why own a feed plant? 

“Another conference of midwest man- 
ufacturers, Feb. 8, considered the sub- 
ject of co-operative advertising. E. B. 
Savage, of the International Sugar Feed 
Co., advocated careful consideration of 
some plan for a united effort to promote 
an increased interest in honestly manu- 
factured and truthfully labeled mixed ra- 
tions. Murray Guthrie, of Harrison & 
Guthrie, Minneapolis, presented a recent 
survey of the subject and the benefits 
likely to accrue from a well-organized 
and intelligently conducted program of 
advertising. A committee was appointed 
to confer with advertising counsel to pre- 
pare a definite program of co-operative 
advertising, to include the scope of the 
plan and manner of financing, and to 
present it to each manufacturer for his 
acceptance or rejection.” 

In conclusion, Mr. McMillen said that, 
in spite of some of the very absurd prac- 
tices of the trade, it seemed to him that 
the manufacturers of feed were seeking 
the truth as they have never done before, 
and he pointed out the increasing co- 
operation and co-ordination of the vari- 
ous interests and factors which are linked 
in some way with the production of 
mixed feeds, emphasizing particularly the 
improved relations which have come 
about between the agricultural depart- 
ments and colleges and the benefits which 
flow from this changed relationship. “In- 
stead of sitting by the hour and day,” 
he said, “dreaming in regard to some 
wild scheme which will once more entice 
the feed merchant to put some business 
on our books, which he will take at some 
future time, maybe, provided the market 
goes his way, let us build. Let us do the 
things that we know will build for the 
future.” 

THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


In order to save time, printed copies 
of the secretary’s and traffic manager’s 
reports were distributed, but not read, 
both of them making merely brief oral 
reference to some features of their work. 
The secretary’s report was a very com- 
plete summary by subjects, not merely 
of past activities but of legislation in 
various states. The present membership 
is 142, there having been 17 resignations 
and 20 new members added during the 
year. The treasurer’s report showed to- 
tal receipts of $21,711, and expenditures 
of $21,603, leaving a balance of $108, 
with bills receivable of $2,500 and $1,683 
payable. Since this report was made 
all bills have been paid. 

The report of the traffic manager, R. 
M. Field, was very comprehensive. He 
said: “Without wishing to offer undue 
criticism of our lawmakers, the Hoch- 
Smith resolution has brought much work 
and much trouble to all interested in 
transportation, including carriers, ship- 
pers and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In compliance with this reso- 
lution the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has instituted a general investiga- 
tion of freight rates, under its docket 
No. 17,000. This has been divided into 
sections or groups covering certain 
classes of freight; for example, we have 
before us today part seven, which in- 
cludes grain, grain products and related 
articles. 

“These investigations will cover every 
rate, rule, regulation of practice relat- 
ing to these products in the territories 
in which they are produced, and from 
which they are shipped, and the rates to 
and between various other territories 
where shipments are made. Also, the 
rate relationship between grain and grain 
products, the matter of through rates or 
whether or not rates shall break on vari- 
ous grain markets, the subject of transit 
and other practices will be considered. 
All these matters are of vital importance 
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to our industry, and must be carefully 
watched.” 

The traffic committee held nine regular 
meetings during the fiscal year, besides a 
conference of members of the committee. 
Mr. Field gave an imposing list of the 
more important subjects that have been 
before his committee during the past 
year, some of which are closed and some 
still pending, many of them being more 
or less continuing in nature and requir- 
ing much consideration and many con- 
ferences. 

This first session included an address 
by Dr. E. B. Hart, of the University 
of Wisconsin, on the subject of “Calcium 
and Phosphorus in the Live Stock In- 
dustry,” illustrated by slides thrown on 
a screen. This was by general consent 
one of the ablest and most practical 
talks ever presented before the associa- 
tion. The following formula which he 
presented as a good ration may interest 
readers: 80 parts yellow corn, 20 parts 
wheat middlings, 5 parts pearl grits, 5 
parts raw bone meal, 1 part common 
salt, and skimmed milk ad libitum. Im- 
portance of yellow corn was emphasized. 

At the session on Friday there was 
an address by Dr. B. B. Ross, Auburn, 
Ala., president of the Association of 
Feed Control Officials of the United 
States, on “Some Notes on Recent Prog- 
ress in the Field of Animal Nutrition.” 
Dr. Ross said that he did not know that 
Dr. Hart was to be on the program 
until his arrival at French Lick and, 
consequently, he omitted a large section 
of his prepared paper because the same 
subject had been covered by Dr. Hart, 
“an authority, whereas he was only a 
scribe.” 

John B. Edgar, president of the South- 
ern Mixed Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was on the program for an ad- 
dress on “Uniform Accounting.” In his 
absence his paper was read by A. T. 
Pennington, and it proved to be a thor- 
ough discussion of the subject. Mr. Ed- 
gar said that too much enterprise and 
too little knowledge are responsible for 
most failures in business, and that in his 
judgment the two main causes of fail- 
ures in the feed industry have been 
speculation and ignorance. 

“None of us likes,” he said, “to con- 
sider himself ignorant, but it is really 
amazing how little most of us really 
know about our business. We are prone 
to listen too much to what our salesmen 
and dealers tell us about our compet- 
itors. We think we have to do what we 
hear some other manufacturer is doing, 
and we do not think enough about what 
we are doing ourselves.” 

As for the benefits to be derived from 
a uniform cost accounting system, Mr. 
Edgar listed the following: “It results in 
a better informed competition within the 
industry. It strengthens the position of 
the industry in dealing with governmen- 
tal and regulatory bodies. It provides 
the ‘one best way’ to figure costs in that 
industry, thereby eliminating expensive 
experimentation by members of the in- 
dustry, individually and independently. 
It tends to make the manufacturer who 
works by rule of thumb see the advan- 
tage of adopting the measures which his 
competitors are successfully using. It 
reveals lines of individual products with- 
in the industry which have been market- 
ed by all members of the industry on an 
unprofitable basis. It enables the mak- 
ing of comparisons of actual cost on 
common products by the accountants of 
the industry, with the object of eliminat- 
ing errors in cost figuring, and thereby 
effecting further development of uniform 
methods.” 

Mr. Edgar gave considerable time to 
the discussion of the advantages of the 
perpetual inventory providing for a 
daily “breakdown,” showing the amount 
of each commodity which should have 
been consumed, based on the formulas 
upon which cost prices are being figured. 
Division of the expense was classified 
under the three headings, manufactur- 
ing, selling and administrative, and a 
purchasing department is a part of the 
plan from which materials are taken at 
the daily average market price in figur- 
ing costs and profits. 


THE GOLF TOURNAMENT 

The golf tournament was liberally pro- 
vided with prizes. The president’s prize 
was won by W. M. Mitchell, Consolidat- 
ed Feed & Grain Co., Buffalo; the Ar- 





mour & Co. ime by S. J. Alexander, 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind; the Swift & Co. prize by A. 
S. Buxton, Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co., 
Covington, Ky; the Floyd Wilson prize 
by F. M. Rosekrans, the Bertley Co., 
Chicago; the A. F. Seay prize by A. T. 
Pennington, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Memphis; the Cereal By-Products prize 
by R. M. Field, traffic manager; the Col- 
lege Professors’ prize by H. R. Kraybill, 
Purdue University. For the Penick & 
Ford Co. trophy there were four ties, 
with a net score of 71, A. S. Buxton, 
Kentucky Chemical Mfg. Co, G. J. 
Stone, Universal Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, C. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co., Chi- 
cago, and Fred Borries, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville, Ky. The play-off 
was won by A. S. Buxton. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The election of officers resulted in the 
choice of W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, for president (re-elected); E. 
B. Savage, International Sugar Feed Co., 
Minneapolis, first vice presiednt; W. R. 
Smith-Vaniz, Royal Feed & Milling Co., 
Memphis, second vice president; C. A. 
Coddington, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, 
N. Y., third vice president; L. F. Brown, 
Chicago, secretary; W. R. Anderson, 
Flour & Feed, Milwaukee, Wis., treas- 
urer; R. M. Field, Chicago, traffic man- 
ager, 

The executive committee comprises D. 
W. McMillen, the McMillen Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., chairman; H. A. Abbott, 
the Albert Dickinson Co., Chicago; G. A. 
Chapman, Riverdale Products Co., Chi- 
cago; J. B. Edgar, Edgar-Morgan Co., 
Memphis; A. F. Seay, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis; Searle Mowat, Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. 

On the board of directors are A. M. 
Lippelman, Ubiko Milling Co., Cincin- 
nati; F. J. Ludwig, Charles M. Cox Co., 
Boston; G. J. Stone, Universal Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas; D. G. Lowell, Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; M. M. 
Nowak, Nowak Milling Corporation, 
Hammond, Ind; J. Rapier, Rapier Sugar 
Feed Co., Owensboro, Ky; Edward 
Drescher, Alfocorn Milling Co., St. 
Louis; George E. Todd, Maritime Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo; H. M. Goldsmith, El- 
more Milling Co., Oneonta, N. Y; H. L. 
Hanes, J. H. Wilkes & Co., Nashville, 
Tenn; G. W. Selders, Southard Feed & 
Milling Co., Kansas City; E. R. Lauer, 
Charles A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee; O. E. M. Keller, J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago; J. M. Wilson, Meridian 
(Miss.) Grain & Elevator Co; J. M. 
Adam, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis. 

The attendance at the opening meeting 
was fully 125, and all sessions were char- 
acterized by much interest in the papers 
presented, and frequently by animated 
discussions from the floor. The conven- 
tion was considered one of the most suc- 
cessful the association has ever held. 

Another outstanding feature, not pre- 
viously mentioned, was the address at 
the annual dinner by Captain Irving A. 
O’Hay, so-called soldier of fortune, who 
related his experiences in many wars and 
proved to be an entertaining and witty 
after-dinner speaker, driving home very 
effectively many points in his homely 
philosophy. He talked for an hour and 
three quarters in a warm and stuffy 
room, and was listened to with close at- 


tention. 
* * 


A large party left Chicago the evening 
of June 8 for the American Feed Manu- 
facturers’ Association convention at 
French Lick Springs, Ind. Three special 
cars were required for the delegation. 
Among those who attended from Chicago 
were: W. E. Suits, Quaker Oats Co., and 
L. F. Brown, president and secretary, 
respectively, of the association; C. W. 
Chapin, R. W. Chapin, Chapin & Co; Jay 
Chapin, Associated Corn Manufacturers ; 
O. E. M. Keller, J. J. Badenoch Co; 
Frank R. Johnson, Arcady Farms Mill- 
ing Co; Frank M. Rosekrans, the Bert- 
ley Co; W. F. Becker, Cereal Byproducts 
Co; J. C. Curry, Albert Dickinson Co; 
Sherman T. Edwards, S. T. Edwards & 
Co., Inc; Charles R. Decker, Chase Bag 
Co. 





Exports of wheat through the port of 
Vancouver, B. C., during April totaled 
4,336,124 bus, compared with 4,754,070 
in March and 4,114,832 in April, 1926. 
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CHICAGO 


With the price of grains fluctuating 
daily, and reports of the crops and to- 
tal production varying, mill representa- 
tives and brokers say it is difficult to get 
flour buyers interested. Despite these 
adverse conditions, a fair number of 
small lots are being sold regularly. This 
kind of buying is expected to continue 
until mills are willing to quote new crop 
flour. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Business in 
northwestern brands consists mainly of 
orders of one, two or three car lots to 
jobbers. They are mainly for June ship- 
ment, with a few running beyond that 
time. The larger mill representatives 
say that a very good small lot trade is 
being done with the retail trade out of 
warehouse, but that large bookings are 
scarce. There have been a few sales 
made locally for new crop shipment. 
However, only one or two mills have been 
disposed to take the chance of selling so 
far ahead. 

Hard Winter Flour—A few sales of 
1,000 to 1,500 bbls along with fairly nu- 
merous orders of one and two cars 
made up the business in hard winters 
last week. Some had permitted their 
stock to run down, and probably this ac- 
counted for the larger sales. Buyers are 
beginning to display a little more inter- 
est in new crop prospects and prices, but 
few mills have quoted for extended ship- 
ment, most of them being opposed to 
name new prices before the crop is as- 
sured. There have been reports of a 
few sales of new crop here at prices be- 
low present levels, but it is nearly im- 
possible to confirm them. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A little more ac- 
tivity in soft winters was noticeable last 
week. One sale of 1,000 bbls was made 
to jobbing interests, and there were also 
single car lots taken by pie and cracker 
bakers. The latter factors, however, 
were not disposed to purchase more than 
current requirements. 

Flour Prices—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, June 11, patents in 
cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.55@7.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.20@7.65, first clear $6.50@6.90, 
second clear $4.70@5.20; hard winter 
short patent $7.20@7.80, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.80@7.40, straight $6.65@7.20, first 
clear $5.90@6.35; soft winter short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.20, standard patent $6.40@ 
6.90, straight $6.20@6.70, first clear $5.75 
@6.10. 

Durum.—There has been no change in 
the semolina market for several weeks. 
Demand continues very quiet, and ship- 
ping directions are fair. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, June 11, at 4%@4%c lb, 
bulk; standard semolina, 44%,@4%c; No. 
3 semolina, 4@4%4c; durum patent, 4@ 
444c; special grade, 37%,@4'c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Tune Gell ...cccccceccsces 34,000 85 
Previous week ........... 33,000 82 
WORF OBO ccccccccess ++ 37,000 92 
Two years A@BO ......seeee 31,000 77 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


A meeting of the Chicago Flour Club 
will be held at the Electric Club, 30 
North Dearborn Street, the evening of 
June 30. Delegates to the St. Louis con- 
vention of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs will give a complete report, and 
it is hoped that there will be a large at- 
tendance. Final plans for the annual 
golf tournament and outing, which will 
be held on Thursday, July 21, at the 
Aurora Country Club, will be announced 
at this meeting. 

NOTES 


Francis O’Melia, general manager of 
the St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills, spent 





several days in this market last week, 
calling on the trade. 

John K. Landes, sales manager for the 
Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., passed through 
Chicago June 8. 

A. J. Oberg, manager of the Christian 
Mills, Minneapolis, was in Chicago June 
9-10, visiting the trade. 

Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
was in this market recently. 

O. F. Oleson, president of the Red 
Crown Milling Co., Des Moines, Iowa, 
was a recent visitor to this market. 

Edson S. Woodworth, president of E. 
S. Woodworth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
visited the Board of Trade last week. 

G. Cullen Thomas, of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, called at the 
local offices of his company on June 10. 

E. Jaeger, of the Frank Jaeger Mill- 
ing Co., Danville, Wis., spent several 
days calling on the trade here last week. 

George W. Moody, general manager 
of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co., 
called on his local representative, Charles 
H. Meyer, last week. 


J. Mynor Ewing, of the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Minneapolis, visited his 
local representative, John Reget, Jr., on 
his way east last week. 

Shreve M. Archer, president of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapo- 
lis, has applied for membership on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Peter R. Dunner, for 40 years a feed 
and grain merchant in Milwaukee, died 
June 8, aged 74. He founded the firm of 
Dunner Bros., which was active until Mr. 
Dunner’s retirement because of ill health 
about four years ago. 


Charles T. Stork, president of the 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
stopped in Chicago June 10. He was re- 
turning from Dallas and St. Louis, where 
he attended the conventions of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers and the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs. 


Following the National Federated 
Flour Clubs meeting at St. Louis, June 
6-7, John W. Eckhart, of John W. Eck- 
hart & Co., and Walter S. Johnson, of 
W. S. Johnson & Co., visited mill con- 
nections in Kansas. Phelps Cowan, of 
William Cowan & Co., remained in St. 
Louis a day or so to call on his con- 
nections. The other members of the Chi- 
cago delegation returned here June 8. 


A. P. Cole, of the Jesse C. Stewart 
Co., Pittsburgh, newly elected president 
of the National Federated Flour Clubs, 
and George R. Flach, of the Broenni- 
man Co., Inc., New York, returned from 
the St. Louis meeting via Chicago. While 
here, June 8, they called on P. P. Croar- 
kin, bringing him greetings from the na- 
tional body. Due to several months’ ill- 
ness Mr. Croarkin missed his first con- 
vention since the National Federated 
Flour Clubs was formed. 


Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago, accom- 
panied by several eastern members of 
the Two-Star Club, left for Minneapolis 
on June 10 to attend a meeting of this 
organization and the convention of the 
National Macaroni Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Two-Star Club is made up 
of district representatives of the Minne- 
apolis Milling Co., who call on the maca- 
roni trade. Others traveling with Mr. 
Hamilton were Edgar O. Challenger, 
New York, James T. Rodgers, Philadel- 
phia, Theodore S. Banks, Buffalo, Henry 
D. Rossi, Braidwood, Ill., and Henry 
Mueller, Jersey City. Frank Zerega, 
New York, and E. Vermylian, Brooklyn, 
macaroni manufacturers, were also mem- 
bers of the party which left Chicago on 
June 10. 
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TORONTO 


Last week brought several further 
changes in spring wheat flour prices, for 
which the fluctuations in Winnipeg grain 
quotations were solely responsible. There 
was nothing in the demand for flour to 
warrant any price movement, that in 
domestic circles being slow. Buyers are 
not taking any more than they need for 
current uses, and their orders last week 
were placed with even more caution than 
is usual. The big bakers are mostly un- 
der contract for the balance of the crop 
year, so they are not concerned in to- 
day’s dealings, unless it may be to con- 
gratulate themselves on the fact that 
they are so well bought. Price changes 
last week included a reduction of 10c 
bbl on June 6, an advance of 10c on 
June 7, and another advance of like 
amount on June 9. Quotations, June 11, 
for western spring wheat flour, deliv- 
ered, in ‘Toronto territory, with compari- 
sons for previous week: 


June 11 June 4 
Top patent $9.00 $8.90 
Patent 8.75 8.65 
Second patent 8.50 8.40 
Export patent 4.20 8.20 
First clears 7.40 7.20 
Low grade 60 5.60 


Feed flour 10 9.10 

All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, jute, de 
livered, f.0.b., car Ontario points; le 10« 
bbl for cash, plus cartage if used 

Ontario Winters..-Good quality soft 
winter wheat flour is scarce and in de- 
mand, Domestic buyers will take mod- 
erate quantities at all times, mostly for 
pastry purposes and biscuit making. 
Factories engaged in this latter trade are 
fairly well supplied for the moment, but 
they never neglect an opportunity of in- 
creasing their stocks on hand. It is the 
general impression that there is not much 
more wheat in farmers’ hands, and that 
prices will hold until new crop flour is 
ready. The only noticeable change for 
the week was an easier tendency. Quo- 
tations, June 11: good brands of 90 per 
cent patents in secondhand jute bags are 
quoted at $6 bbl, Toronto freights, Mont- 
real $6.25, and bulk lots in buyers’ bags 
at seaboard for export, $6.10 bbl. 

Exporting.—Mills report a quiet week. 
Fair quantities were booked by some 
mills to the United Kingdom and Europe, 
but demand lacks confidence and sales 
represent no more than barest needs. 
Some of the smaller markets are buying 
more consistently and confidently than 
the larger ones, notably Newfoundland 
and the British West Indies. Canadian 
sales to the latter are growing steadily, 
and the field for Canadian flour there 
seems to offer lots of room for expan- 
sion. The only change in export prices 
for the week was made on June 7, when 
there was a general advance of 15c bbl 
to all outside markets. Quotations, June 
11: western spring wheat export patents, 
c.i.f., United Kingdom, June to Septem- 
ber, inclusive, seaboard loading, in jute 
140’s, 45s per 280 lbs; October, 44s; No- 
vember, 43s. 

Ontario winters are not much wanted 
for export. Glasgow and other British 
markets, where there is always some de- 
mand for this quality of soft flour, took 
small quantities during the week, but, 
for the most part, buyers were unwilling 
to pay the prices mills had to ask. Best 
quality 90 per cent patents under mill 
or buyers’ brands were sold during the 
week at 40s 6d per 280 lbs in 140-Ib jute 
bags, c.i.f.. Glasgow or similar ports, 
June seaboard loading. 


NOTES 
Theodore Kipp, of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 
mill machinery agent, Winnipeg, was in 
‘Toronto on June 11. 


% W. Andrew, director of McKinnon 
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To Investigate Pool Prices 


Toronto, On’. 


A report from Winnipeg states that the board of grain 


commissioners for Canada will investigate the complaint lately made in these 
columns and elsewhere that the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., has been selling Canadian wheat in export markets at lower prices than 


are available to millers in the home markets of Canada. 


It is stated that 


members of the board who are to be in Great Britain and Europe in the sum- 
mer months of this year will make this matter a particular subject of inquiry. 
Such an investigation of these statements about the pool should be ac- 


ceptable to all concerned. 


‘he board of grain commissioners is an independ- 
The | 1 of s ers is 1 1 


ent body that will be thorough in all it does, and its findings will command 


respect. 


The only possible objection to this mode of procedure is that it will 


mean a considerable loss of time before anything can be done to afford the 


milling industry relief 


if it is to be assumed that the pool will wait for the 


results of such an inquiry before it takes any action on its own account. 
It may very well be doubted if the pool will depend upon anybody but 


its own board in a case of this kind. 


Indeed, it is probably making its own 


examination of the situation already, and will have arrived at a decision as 
to what it ought to do long before any other inquiry can discover the facts. 
The pool has all necessary information within its own records, and when it 
is satisfied that there is room for improvement in its selling methods it will 


most likely make the necessary changes forthwith. 


To wait for any outside 


authority to say that it has been making mistakes would rob reform of that 


fine quality of spontaneity which means so much in such cases. 


It would 


also rob the pool of the credit and good will that would follow voluntary 


corrective action. 


The milling industry stands ready, as its recent resolution 


of this subject shows, to co-operate with the pool in working out a method that 


will be fair to all concerned, and there is no occasion for any 


yaiting before 


steps are taken by the pool itself to put matters right with the millers of 


Canada in this very urgent business. 


& McDonald, Ltd., flour and grain mer- 
chant, Glasgow, called at this office on 
June 11. 

Mr. Bowen, who with his brother is 
forming a partnership for the purpose 
of entering the importing flour trade of 
British Honduras, was in Toronto last 
week for the purpose of looking up mill- 
ing connections. He is confident that 
the trade in Canadian flour with his 
country will grow, and he is anxious to 
be in a position to obtain supplies as 
they are needed. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 
ciation has been officially invited to or- 
ganize an exhibit of Canadian milling 
products for the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Fair at Prague. The dates are 
Sept. 18-25, 1927. This would be a good 
thing to do, and millers who may feel 
that they would like to participate should 
communicate direct with the office of the 
association in Montreal. 

During April, ‘Trinidad took in 14,454 
bags Canadian flour, British Guiana 10,- 
873 and Barbados 5,618. In all three 
cases these quantities are considerably 
less than in the same month of last year. 
There is still discussion of the matter 
of a preferential trading arrangement be- 
tween Germany and Canada, with the 
Germans leading the discussion. In 
many ways Canada would welcome a 
tariff concord of this kind, but the diffi- 
culty seems to be that Germany is un- 
able to offer this country any concessions 
that would be valuable to Canada with- 
out at the same time doing an injury to 
domestic industry in Germany. For in- 
stance, Canada would want a real op- 
portunity to sell flour, but this the Ger- 
mans are unable to give without hurting 
the native milling industry. 


MONTREAL 


Business in spring wheat flour is quiet, 
so far as new transactions are concerned, 
but there is a fair volume of deliveries 
on contracts made previous to the last 
important advance in the wheat market. 
Following wheat quotations, flour was 
reduced 10c bbl on June 6, but went up 
again on June 7, and gained a further 
10c on June 9. Country dealers and 
bakers report a slight improvement in 
general conditions, due probably to the 


fact that the so-called summer popula- 
tion has started to occupy summer resi- 
dences. 

Export business has been very quiet in 
all markets. Business is limited to some 
small sales, but there is a good deal of 
interest shown in prices for next fall. 

Domestic quotations, June 10: first pat- 
ent $9 bbl, patent $8.75, second patent 
$8.50, export patent $8.30, all jutes, car 
lots, ex-track, Montreal rate points, less 
10c bbl cash discount. 

Ontario soft winter wheat flour is in 
fair demand, with small stocks. Prices 
continue firm. Quotations, June 10, 
$6.25@6.35 bbl in secondhand jute bags, 
net cash, ex-track, Montreal rate points; 
small lots 60@70c bbl more. 

NOTES 

J. J. Page, general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was in Montreal on business 
June 9 and 10. 


D. A, Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, visited his company’s Montreal 
office on June 9. 


Robert C. Moir, sales manager for 
Benns, Ltd., bakers, Halifax, last week 
was introduced on ’change by General 
A. E. Labelle, vice president of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 1926 
and 1925, to April 30, 1927 and 1926, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 


1926-27 1925-26 





Wheat ..++ 218,642,002 224,601,828 
Oats . --++ 11,944,295 23,905,816 
Barley 32,450,800 28,822,162 
Flaxseed 2,929,195 3,792,045 











Rye . eae a . 6,913,993 3,840,075 
COOR vse . ‘ . 34,529 27,063 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake 1926-27 1925-26 
Wheat ‘ 187,747,091 181,255,406 
Oats . tect eones 6,855,825 16,975,932 
OO Serr ree - 26,226,341 22,229,451 
Flaxseed 5 2,552,189 
Rye 2,572,540 

By rail 
2 eee 13,303,947 8,828,032 
oo: ree . sos 2,884,020 2,371,513 
Barley tian 5,041,187 1,205,257 
OS errr 91,757 94,520 
DK ON6 40 Ree Seuw ene 65,020 22,272 
os, MTPERET ELE 34,528 27,063 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING CO. 
INCREASES NET PROFITS 


Toronto, Ont.—An increase in net 
profits amounting to $36,587 over the 
previous year is shown by the report 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., for 
the period ended March 31. The com- 
pany has maintained its financial posi- 
tion, and the balance in the surplus ac- 
count has been increased from $1,933,- 
517 to $2,076,461. 

Net profits from all sources during the 
year were $469,345, compared with $432,- 
757 the previous year. After providing 
for bond interest of $121,301, and pre- 
ferred dividends of $205,100, dividends 
on common are available at the rate of 
5.71 per cent, compared with 4.17 the 
year before, 7.51 in 1925, and 2.56 in 1924. 

The following is a comparative state- 
ment of assets and fiabilities: 

ASSETS 
March 31 


1927 1926 


Cash on hand and in 
bank $123,363 
1,896,861 


Accounts receivable 

Inventories, grain, flour, 
etc ° 

Investments 

Deferred charges ; 

Real estate, buildings, 
plant and equipment 

Good-will and trade- 
marks ove ° 236,043 236,043 





$16,307,352 $16,434,315 
LIABILITIES 


Bankers’ advances -$3,496,884 $2,656,756 








Accounts payable 1,620,619 2,457,310 
64% first mortgage 

bonds less redemp- 

ae 4 1,844,000 1,897,000 

Reserves 
Depreciation ..... . 1,674,679 1,608,699 
Contingent account to 

cover unfilled con 

SPRCTH cc cece 81,2 334 
jad and doubtful accts 83, 116,272 





Capital stock 
Preferred 2,930,000 
Common Te ¥ ,000 2,500,000 
Profit and loss . 2,076,461 1,933,517 


,000 





$16,307,352 $16,434,315 


WINNIPEG 

Extreme dullness prevails in the west- 
ern flour markets. Prices are steady at 
the last advance, and while wheat has 
been erratic and the range somewhat 
wide, the end of last week showed prices 
24%2@3%,c higher. Millers have not con- 
sidered it necessary to make any changes. 

There is a moderate domestic demand, 
but nothing doing in export circles, and 
prospects in that line not very promis- 
ing. Demand for low grades from the 
Orient is disappointing, the unsettled 
conditions in China probably affecting 
this business. 

Patents were quoted, June 11, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first 
clears at $7.65, Fort William basis; cot- 
tons, 15¢c more; Alberta points, 10@30c 
more; Pacific points, 30@50c more. 

NOTES 

John W. Horn, assistant general man- 
ager of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., is on a business trip to eastern 
points. 


The wedding of John Dafoe, of the 
grain department of the Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., to Miss Metcalf, 
yas solemnized on June 11. They will 
reside in Winnipeg. Mr. Dafoe was the 
guest of honor at a gathering of the staff 
of the company on June 10. 


The average wages of farm helpers 
in Canada in the summer of 1926 were 
$41 month for men, compared with $40 
in 1925, and $23 for women, compared 
with $22 in the preceding year. 
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Some Pitfalls in Flour Export 
By Archibald J. Wolfe 


Editor “Safer Exporting” 


found themselves in difficulties in re- 
cent weeks, Hijos de Fermin Pons 

Cia. S. en C., and Royuela y Cia., both 
f Santiago. The cases do not present 

ny unusual aspects so far as the re- 
ponsibility and the character of either 
firm at the time of receipt of credit ac- 
ommodation by American flour export- 
rs is concerned. The past record in 
ither instance is good. Pay experience 
as satisfactory. 

The financial difficulties of neither can 
ve classed as bankruptcies in our sense. 
Chey are “suspensions of .payments” un- 
ler the Cuban law. The way this “sus- 
pension of payments” in Cuba works out 
s somewhat as follows: The majority 
f creditors agree to give the debtor time 
o pay his indebtedness, either in full or 
n part, in installments running over a 
period of months or years. The firm con- 
tinues to do business as heretofore, with- 
yut being harassed for past indebtedness. 
[he payments due are to be taken care 
f out of current receipts on dates due. 

Theoretically, this is a very fine ar- 
rangement. It was designed to keep 
commercial concerns as existing entities 
ind to tide them over a temporary pe- 
riod of stress. The creditors preserved 
1 customer, with the expectation of be- 
ing eventually paid in full, instead of a 
small final dividend and losing a cus- 
tomer. 

In practice the arrangement has been 
found an opportunity of much abuse. It 
was so easy to accumulate indebtedness, 
and then to pay a part of it and to keep 
on doing business. Frequently, obliging 
local creditors aided and abetted the 
debtor in suspending payments, with a 
little private arrangement for themselves 
on the side. And, finally, it has frequent- 
ly happened that the postponed pay- 
ments have not been made. Also, many 
concerns have repeatedly suspended pay- 
ments, trying the scheme on a perfectly 
new set of creditors, perhaps. 

Of course, in some instances everything 
has been on the level, and the arrange- 
ments have been carried out conscien- 
tiously as agreed. But on the whole it 
pays to have some legal representative 
on the spot to watch that everything is 
aboveboard. 

The firm of Hijos de Fermin Pons y 
Cia. presented a petition for suspension 
of payments, with listed assets of $115,- 
875 and liabilities of $109,975. The liabil- 
ities consisted of accounts payable en- 
tirely, and the assets included accounts 
receivable of $37,756 and merchandise 
at $74,744. 

An outstanding fact of this suspension 
of payments was an exceptionally heavy 
ordering of flour just prior to suspen- 
sion. This phenomenon of increased 
purchasing activity right before calling 
together the creditors and presenting to 
them a petition for suspension of pay- 
ments has been a very frequent occur- 
rence. 


Tt in importers of flour in Cuba have 
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And here is where flour exporters 
should co-operate. We have here a small 
district, the province of Oriente, and the 
needs of that district in flour may be 
gauged almost to a mathematical frac- 
tion of a thousand bags. Is it not suffi- 
cient at least to warrant an inquiry when 
a concern, no matter how well rated pre- 
viously, suddenly exhibits a feverish ac- 
tivity in placing heavy orders? 

Royuela y Cia was a house to which 
American flour exporters were very anx- 
ious to sell. Yet it was doing a consid- 
erable business on a small capital. The 
American Manufacturers’ Foreign Credit 
Insurance Exchange received many ap- 
plications for insurance on shipments 
made to this firm. On the strength of 
available information a certain liberal 
line of coverage was assigned to this firm 
by the exchange, and when that limit was 
reached, further coverage was declined 
as far back as last December. 

In March, 1927, flour exporters apply- 
ing for insurance were informed that the 
insurable limit had been oversubscribed, 
and that private advices warranted a re- 
duction rather than an increase of this 
limit. Shortly thereafter advices were 
received that the firm had suspended 
payments. 

Both of these suspensions may be 
eventually set aside. Royuela y Cia. of- 
fered but 40 per cent in settlement, and 
at the time of this writing efforts are 
being made to have it withdraw the peti- 
tion. The other firm is now tentatively 
in suspension of payments, and late in 
July another meeting of creditors is to 
consider the situation again. 

The lessons of these two cases sum- 
marized may read as follows: 

1. Flour exporters owe one another 
the duty to keep informed as to total 
purchases by importers in regions where 
competition is active and the market is 
limited. 

2. The American Manufacturers’ For- 
eign Credit Insurance Exchange, through 
applications for credit insurance, can de- 
termine instances of excessive buying. 

3. Any unusual spurt in flour buying 
in any locality requires immediate inves- 
tigation. It may be that it is based on a 
legitimately increased temporary de- 
mand. It may be, on the other hand, a 
speculative act preceding failure. In this 
particular business it is not enough to 
receive an order, but the seller must 
definitely know why the buyer wants the 
quantity of flour ordered. 

In this connection it may be remem- 
bered that some of the Cuban firms 
which find themselves in financial difficul- 
ties owe their troubles to the workings 
out of the law which limits the grinding 
of sugar cane. For instance, in the dis- 
trict of Antilla, we are reliably informed 
that the restriction on the sugar grind- 
ing forced several sugar mills to close 
during April and May. As a result, the 
earnings in the district were much re- 
duced and the earning season was cut 


very short. Firms in the district are 
pleading with the government to abolish 
the restriction of crops, because the small 
planter, the farmer and the town mer- 


chant find themselves greatly handi-. 


capped in their struggle for existence. 
The dead season induced by restrictions 
extends now over a period of nine 
months in some territories, which neces- 
sarily curtails the purchasing power of 
the people. Under the circumstances in 
certain districts of Cuba, particular care 
must be exercised in the extension of 
credit to local importers and merchants. 
Those who grant credit should keep in 
close touch with the situation. 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
MAY REDUCE COMMON STOCK 


Los AnGeves, Cat.—A plan intended 
to pave the way for the resumption of 
dividends on the common stock of the 
Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, 
has been approved by its board of direc- 
tors, and is being submitted to stock- 
holders for their assent by O. H. Morgan, 
president. 

Common dividends cannot be resumed 
until the earned surplus has been re- 
stored in order to meet the legal require- 
ments on the first preferred, and fully 
protect all such stockholders. Restora- 
tion of the earned surplus account will 
create necessary reserves and make com- 
mon dividends possible as they are 
earned. 

The change involves the reduction of 
outstanding common stock from 80,000 
shares to 60,000, and the transfer of this 
$2,000,000 from the capital account to 
the surplus account. This change will 
be accomplished by the issuance to each 
common stockholder of three shares in 
lieu of four shares now held, or in the 
same proportion. In addition, 20,000 
shares of common stock and 18,000 shares 
of second preferred stock, authorized 
but never issued, wil be canceled, to- 
gether with 10,000 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock already redeemed and re- 
tired. The second preferred is an 8 per 
cent stock, and under present conditions 
the management feels the 18,000 shares 
never issued should be canceled. 

Earnings at the present rate, in the 
opinion of the management, would jus- 
tify a $6 per share dividend on _ the 
diminished common stock. It is expect- 
ed that dividend action will be taken 
after the annual closing on July 1. 

STALE BREAD LEGISLATION 

The committee which received the bill 
on stale bread for consideration in the 
Wisconsin state legislature has reported 
favorably, and the assembly soon will 
vote upon the measure. Its passage will 
mean that stale bread cannot be returned 
to bakers. The Milwaukee Master Bak- 
ers’ Association is strongly in favor of 
the proposed bill. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN PROCURING 
Wasuinocton, D. C.—The total Rus- 
sian grain procuring for the season up 
to May 20, 1927, is 11,809,000 short tons, 
according to a cable to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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W. E. LONG CO. ORGANIZES 
SERVICE FOR CAKE BAKERS 


Organization of a complete service for 
cake bakers has been announced by the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. Already serv- 
ing a number of clients, the new depart- 
ment, according to L. W. Haas, chief of 
the Long laboratory service, is the re- 
sult of investigation and experimentation 
carried on for a long time. 

Bakers are offered counsel in all 
phases of cake baking, including for- 
mulas, production, shop equipment and 
layout, training of employees, advertis 
ing and merchandising, and accounting. 
A brand name is being registered with 
the Patent Office, while package designs 
and advertising materials for a full line 
of cakes are being drawn up. 

“Our new division offers a really com- 
prehensive service to cake bakers,” said 
Mr. Haas. “It will be valuable to bak- 
ers who want to enter into the produc- 
tion and sale of cake for the first time, 
as well as those who are now operating 
cake departments. 

“To such bakers we are able to offer 
the services of a competent staff of 
men, thoroughly experienced in the bak- 
ing and merchandising of cake. For 
mulas have been worked out to meet the 
requirements in any market. Shop equip- 
ment and layout have been studied, so 
that production may be carried on with 
greatest efficiency. 

“While one part of our staff is start- 
ing production and training employees 
in the art of commercial cake baking, an- 
other group can be handling the mer- 
chandising and advertising problems. In 
addition, our accounting department will 
be prepared to install an accounting sys 
tem particularly adapted to the needs of 
cake baking.” 

Announcement of the new brand names 
will be made later, Mr. Haas said. 


NEW ZEALAND TO INCREASE . 
AUSTRALIAN FLOUR DUTY 


MeELpourNE, Victorta.—In_ the past 
several months the government of New 
Zealand has been harassed by requests 
to impose heavier duties on Australian 
wheat and flour. The prime minister 
has now announced that it is intended 
to levy a higher duty on flour. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed to make in- 
quiries regarding the wheat and flour in- 
dustries in New Zealand. With a view 
to assist local wheat growers and mill- 
ers, representatives of both parties have 
decided that the basic price to be paid 
by millers to wheat growers for ‘Tuscan 
will be 6s bu, f.o.b., based on flour at 
£17 ton, f.o.b., and bran and_ pollard 
at £6 and £8 ton, respectively. 


BAKERS MUST HAVE LICENSES 

Massachusetts bakers who sell their 
products from cars or trucks must se- 
cure a license from the state or the va- 
rious towns in which they operate, be- 
fore June 27, Walter L. Gleason, of the 
state department of standards, has noti- 
fied the inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures. 
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NEW YORK 


Conditions in the flour market showed 
no change last week. Buyers could not 
be induced to make any purchases be- 
yond an occasional car in the regular 
routine. The irregularity in prices to- 
ward the close did not arouse any in- 
terest, with the result that trading was 
light. 

New Crop.—Buyers are holding off 
until more definite knowledge of the new 
crop is at hand, and there are few re- 
quests for prices for deferred shipment. 
Quotations on new crop flour are very 
infrequent, and very little below old, and 
there have been no sales reported on the 
coming crop. It is rather difficult to get 
a definite knowledge of prices on old 
crop Kansas flours, as the interest in 
them is so negligible that brokers’ them- 
selves are not well posted. 

The results of the government report 
were disappointing, since the market re- 
acted from its first rise and closed only 
slightly higher. 

Export.No change was reported in 
the export market, with very limited in- 
terest for foreign account 

Quotations.—Flour prices, June 11, all 
in jutes: spring fancy patents $8@8.50 
bbl, standard patents $7.50@8, clears $7@ 
7.50; hard winter short patents $7.75@ 
8.15, straights $7.25@7.70; Pennsylvania 
soft winter straights, $6.40@6.80. 

NOTES 


Henry Adams Bellows, of the Federal 
Radio Commission, a former managing 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, was 
a recent caller at this office. 

B. H. Wunder, former president of 
the New York Produce Exchange, has 
been nominated for mayor of Bergen- 
field, N. J., on an independent ticket. 

Leo Frank is now representing the 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. Fred J. Lingham, president 
of the company, called on Mr. Frank 
last week. 

A. C. Bernet, treasurer of the Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, 
spent two days here last week, making 
his headquarters with J. L. Bray, local 
representative. 

Harry G. Spear, of Tripp & An- 
drews, was welcomed back to the ex- 
change last week after four weeks of 
enforced absence, resulting from injury 
by a motor car. 

Albert M. Seibert, who has been in the 
flour business in New England for many 
years, has joined the selling force of 
Samuel Knighton & Son to cover central 
New York and eastern Pennsylvania. 

H. E. V. Behrens, West Indies repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, is spending several 
weeks in New York before sailing for 
Europe. He has just returned from 
Cuba. 

Two Canadian millers on ’change last 
week were Charles Ritz, eastern man- 
ager of the Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, and R. J. Pinchin, general 
manager of the Copeland Flour Mills, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont., introduced, respec- 
tively, by J. G. Webster and William 
Simpson. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending June 4, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, were the lightest in a long 
time. They totaled 40,995 bbls, going to 
but four ports, Hamburg 20,669 bbls, 
Rotterdam 1,310, Bremen 5,450 and the 
United Kingdom 13,526. Clearances of 
wheat were 1,142,191 bus. 

Among visitors last week were P. H. 
Baum, sales manager for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
the guest of A. S. Leo; Nelson W. Kreh- 





biel, sales manager for the Moundridge 


(Kansas) Milling Co., introduced by 
Clay Halboth; David G. Page, president 
of the Thomas Page Milling Co., To- 
peka, Kansas. 

Several New York men left June 11 
for Minneapolis to attend the annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Macaroni Manufacturers. Among the 
brokers were Edgar O. Challenger, Frank 
R. Prina and Irwin Fischer, and the 
macaroni men included Henry Mueller, 
president of the association, Edward 
Vermylen, secretary, Frank L. Zerega, 
E. Ronzoni and F. Patrone. 

A delegation of 50 agricultural ex- 
perts and soil scientists, representatives 
from 15 foreign countries, visited the 
Produce Exchange June 7 to see the op- 
eration of the markets. The party was 
welcomed: by B. H. Wunder, president, 
and President-elect William Beatty, and 
viewed with much interest the operation 
of the various markets. Among the 
municipalities represented were Vienna, 
Cairo, Helsingfors, Berlin, Budapest, 
Rome, Madrid and Granada. 


BUFFALO 


Millers reported unsatisfactory busi- 
ness last week. Repeated urging to take 
out stock resulted in further hesitation 
on the part of old trade. New trade ap- 
parently could find no spot at which to 
place an order. Millers sympathized 
with them on this point, for the sharp 
breaks and recoveries of wheat were too 
rapid to follow. 

Export trading was of fair size, and 
confined principally to South America. 

Hard winter and spring flours con- 
tinued slow of sale. 

Semolina buyers showed little interest. 

Buffalo: quotations, June 11: spring 
fancy patents $8.85@8.95 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@7.85, first clear $6.75@6.85 ; 
hard winter standards, $8.40@8.50; sem- 
olina, No. 2, 4.78¢c, bulk, New York, lake- 
and-rail shipment. 

Rochester quotations, June 11, whole- 
sale at mills: spring patents, $9.60@9.70 
bbl; pastry, $8.50@9; rye, white $7@ 
7.30, dark $5@5.15, medium $6@6.30. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 6-11 ....... 23 193,790 81 
Previous week 141,006 59 
WOOF GQHO scccive 194,967 82 
Two years ago... 238, 174,582 73 
Three years ago. 166,500 155,064 83 


NOTES 


C..C. Lewis, president of the Lewis 
Grain Co., Inc., is making an extensive 
eastern trip. 

George A. Stacy, Canton, N. Y., is 
retiring from the flour and feed business 
at that place. 

The I. R. Wyckoff Co., formerly of 
Princeton, N. Y., is now located in Lau- 
renceville, N. Y. 

Employees of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Buffalo, held their annual river 
party on June 11. 

Clement H. Cochran, of the Buffalo 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., has 
returned from San Francisco. 

Joseph W. Hannes, general manager 
of the Thornton & Chester Milling Co., 
has returned from an eastern trip. 

Max F. Cohn, president of the Sunset 
Feed & Grain Co., Inc., has returned 
from a trip through Canadian markets. 

F. A. Bean, Jr., vice president of the 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the firm’s mill here last week, 
accompanied by his son. 

J. A. Abel, of the Abel-Witman Co., 
Inc., New York, visited the Buffalo Corn 
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Exchange, June 8, en route east from 
his annual visit to grain shippers in the 
Middle West. M. A. McCarruy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market ruled dull last week, 
with buyers holding off in the hope of 
lower prices on the new crop. Mills, 
however, are generally unwilling to al- 
low concessions, and large transactions 
are out of the question. There is still 
some little secondhand flour available at 
a discount of about 30c from quoted 
rates, but even this meets with little in- 
quiry. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, June 11: spring 
first patent $8.15@8.65 bbl, standard 
patent $7.75@8, first clear $7.10@7.40; 
hard winter short patent $8@8.50, 
straight $7.70@8; soft winter straight, 
$6.50@7.10. 

NOTES 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
C. T. Doorty, of the Doorty-Elisworth 
Co., grain, Buffalo, and J. H. Coolidge, 
miller, Easton, Pa. 

The final meeting for the summer of 
the Flour Club of Philadelphia will be 
held on June 17 at noon, at the Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel. 

A large number of Philadelphia bakers 
will attend the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, at 
Wernersville, June 13-15. 

A number of the trade attended the 
celebrations in Washington and New 
York in honor of the return to this 
country of Colonel Lindbergh. The 
Philadelphia Stock Exchange was closed 
on June 13 in honor of the event. 

William H. Hobson, hay, grain and 
feed dealer, moved to 3701 North Broad 
Street, in the National Bank of North 
Philadelphia Building, on June 4. He 
had been at 2931 North Broad Street, 
first with L. F. Miller & Sons and later 
in business on his own account, for 31 
years. J. C. Jackson. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour was comparatively steady last 
week, despite the sharp fluctuations in 
wheat, although in a few cases prices 
were slightly easier at the close. 

Sales were light, and included stand- 
ard spring patent at $7.65, cotton, near- 
by soft winter straight at $5.75@6.30, 
bulk, and first spring clear at $6.80, jute 
or cotton, the latter principally for ex- 
port. Some cheaper spring clear also 
went for export. Local stocks are 
thought to be getting low. The South- 
west is asking about as much for new 
flour as old, but nothing can be done on 
that basis. Some near-by mills are out of 
wheat, and these are asking, and in in- 
stances getting, quite a premium over 
competitors. 

Closing prices, June 11, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in wood 
or 15@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $8@8.25, standard patent $7.50@ 
7.75; hard winter short patent $7.85@ 
8.10, straight $7.35@7.60; soft winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight (near-by) 
$6@6.25. 





NOTES 

Receipts of Canadian wheat at this 
port last week were 173,958 bus. 

Included in receipts last week were 
7,236 bbls flour destined for export. 

Visitors last week included Lee F. 
Graybill, treasurer and general manager 
of the Warwick Co., miller, Massillon, 
Ohio, and E. B. Reed, president, and S. 
F. Ware, sales manager, for the Reed 
Grain & Milling Co., Charles Town, W. 
Va. 

William H. Hayward, flour broker, is 
back from a cruise down the bay to 
Yorktown, Virginia Beach and Norfolk, 
Va., and a review of the Atlantic fleet 
off Hampton Roads, with the Eastern 
Shore Society of Baltimore, of which 
he is a member. 

The directors of Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain, have elected H. J. Crilley a mem- 
ber of the board to succeed the late 
Archibald R. Dennis, and named the fol- 
lowing officers: J. Murdoch Dennis, pres- 
ident; H. J. Crilley, vice president; 
Louis Slembecker, secretary. The busi- 
ness of the company will be continued as 
formerly. 






The Baltimore delegates to the conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs have returned home much im- 
pressed with the convention and the hos- 
pitality of the West. Charles ‘M. True- 
heart, president of the Baltimore Flour 
Club and head of the Baltimore delega- 
tion, says Kansas will raise as much 
wheat as last year, but that the corn 
crop is a sorry sight. 


C. H. Dorsey. 


PITTSBURGH 


Flour business last week was rather 
inactive. While the sharp advances in 
wheat have forced the mills to boost their 
prices, there has been no disposition on 
the part of consumers to take on any 
good sized commitments. 

Sales were in small lots, and included 
practically all grades of springs and 
hard winters, as well as a fair allotment 
of soft winter. Asking prices were con- 
siderably higher than the average con- 
sumer was willing to pay. It was re- 
ported that some mills made rather at- 
tractive concessions from their regular 
prices in order to secure business, but 
very little resulted. 

A number of buyers are inclined to 
wait until new crop quotations are an- 
nounced before making any decision as 
to future bookings. 

Clears were in fair demand, while soft 
winter wheat users made some fair-sized 
bookings. Stocks of both hard winter 
and spring wheat flours in the hands of 
the larger consumers are said to be rath- 
er heavy. Flour sellers say that, until 
new crop prices are definitely announced, 
the market will be rather inactive. 

Flour quotations, June 11: spring 
wheat short patent $7.75@8.10 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.40@8; hard winter short 
patent $7.65@8.25, standard patent $7.35 
@7.75, clears $6.75@7.25; soft winter, 
$5.50@6, bulk. 

NOTES 


The grain elevator of the A. R. Kerr 
Co., Horton, Ohio, burned recently. 
About 35,000 bus grain were destroyed. 


William L. Gardner, 73, who for 80 
years engaged in the retail flour and 
grocery trade at Harrisburg, Pa., died 
on June 6. 

Enos M. Rowe, for eight years county 
agricultural extension agent, with head- 
quarters at Findlay, Ohio, has resigned, 
to accept a position with the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. C. C. Larus. 


BOSTON 


Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in cotton, June 11: special spring 
patents $9.10@9.25, standard patents 
$7.75@9.10, first clears $7.40@7.75; hard 
winter patents, $7.50@8.15 (some mills 
claim to be asking more); soft winter 
patents $7.35@8.10, straight $7.10@7.40, 
clear $6.50@7.10. These quotations are 
asking prices, but liberal reductions would 
readily be made for any fair-sized offer 
for immediate shipment, 

Demand has not come up to expecta- 
tions, the advance in prices not having 
any effect upon the views of the trade. 
As there is no difficulty in obtaining what 
flour is needed from time to time at con- 
siderably under mill prices, the local 
buyer sees no reason for buying ahead of 
immediate needs. 

Mills and mill agents are beginning to 
realize that perhaps it is not so good a 
practice to sell flour for delivery so far 
ahead as was the case last fall. Many of 
the spring wheat mills at that time sold 
flour for delivery well into 1927. Ona 
great deal of this flour the mills are find- 
ing it difficult to obtain shipping direc- 
tions, the purchasers being reluctant 
about ordering out flour for which there 
is apparently no outlet. Owing to the 
slow demand from the small jobber and 
wholesaler, as well as the extremely quiet 
demand from the household consumer 
through the retailer, receivers do not 
want to be loaded up with flour which 
they are unable to sell. All this ac- 
counts for the slow demand from all 
branches of trade, and this is liable to 
continue for some time. 

Stocks are low, not only in Boston 
but in other New England distributing 
points, arrivals being just about enough 
to cover the needs of the trade from day 
to day. Louis W. DePass. 
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SEATTLE 


There were no developments in flour 
last week, demand being very light in 
both local and outside territories. Sales 
to the Atlantic seaboard were quite small, 
o California abnormally so, and to east- 
ern points reached by rail very meager. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations at the close of last week, car- 
loads, coast: family short patent $7.90@ 
4.60 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; pastry flour 
56.80@7.20, 98's; standard patents $7.25 
@7.80, 98’s; blends, made from spring 
ind Pacific hard wheats, $7.30@8.10, 98's. 
Hard wheat top patents, carloads, coast, 
irrival draft terms: Dakota, $8@8.95; 
Montana, $7.65@8.10. 

Export Trade.—There was practically 
no demand for flour from Hongkong or 
North China last week, and inquiries 
vere infrequent. Export straights, c.i.f., 
Hongkong and North China, were quoted 
it $6.85@7 bbl, less 2 per cent, basis 
19s. Sales to the Philippines and 
Hawaii were fair, to South America 
moderate, and to Europe negligible. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Fume GeAL .cccecse 46,800 21,771 47 
Previous week 46,800 24,114 52 





TORE GOO cccciccvn 43 
lwo years ago..... 22 
Three years ago... 59 
Four years ago.... 19 
Five years ago.... 25,491 48 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls tivity 

JUMO Geld cccccece 57,000 57 
Previous week .... 57,000 41 
VORP ABO .ccsccese 57,000 43 
Two years ago..... 57,000 29 
Three years ago... 57,000 53 
Four years ago.... 57,000 17 
Five years ago.... 57,000 34 





FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Ta- 
coma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1926, to 
June 1, 1927, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 
a——————F rom 








Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
Europe .....+6. 109,224 74,419 183,643 
Orient ....c-eees 1,148,573 546,237 1,694,810 
South and Central 
America ..... 276,231 109,734 385,965 
BAWOM ..cceccce 94,614 12,474 107,088 
California ..... 237,440 657,685 895,125 
Cee cebenecnee 8 8=6=646e8a8 3,000 3,000 
Atlantic ports.. 284,068 272,191 556,259 
Brit. Columbia.. $1,376 = waeces 31,375 
pi. ree SO.38G 8s a cevece 40,136 
New Zealand G10 cw ceee 510 
TOUR .cc case 2,222,171 1,675,740 3,897,911 
WHEAT, BUS (000’S OMITTED) 
—————__F rom———_ 
Puget Columbia 
To— Sound tiver Totals 
INE bcc acvuseees 3,153 21,341 24,494 
CRRSIEOEUEEE: c ccsceses 472 839 1,311 
BEGWOE oc ccvcscvies 52 1 53 
OGPPRME ccreccccccas 3,122 5,035 8,157 
Atlantic ports ..... 2 26 28 
South America .... 319 1,146 1,465 
British Columbia .. , Te 88 
Pic, Vrrerrer rere 287 193 480 
Australia ....cccccs 35 35 
TOE sa cdnsvives 7,495 28,616 36,111 
Total wheat shipments (flour included, 


July 1, 1926, to June 1, 1927, 53,654,478 bus, 
against 36,224,504 for the same period, sea- 
son of 1925-26. . 


NOTES 

Argentine corn, to arrive, sold last 

week at $38 ton, compared with No. 2 
eastern yellow at $42. 

Additions of 36 circular and 25 inter- 

space bins are being made to the Seattle 

Port Commission grain elevator, which 








will increase its capacity from 1,000,000 
to 1,500,000 bus. The contract calls for 
completion by Aug. 22. 

Domestic water shipments from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma in June: to New York, 
11,575 bbls; Boston, 4,150; Baltimore, 
2,995; Philadelphia, 375; Norfolk, 620; 
Charleston, 500; San Francisco, 7,490; 
Oakland, 1,515; Los Angeles, 2,885; San 
Diego, 100. 

June flour exports from Seattle and 
Tacoma: to Hongkong, 50,000 bbls; 
Shanghai, 605; Yokohama, 150; Kobe, 
1,000; Swatow, 500; Amoy, 6,250; Ma- 
nila, 20,500; Iloilo, 7,000; Cebu, 7,817; 
San Jose de Guatemala, 550; Champe- 
rico, 200; La Libertad, 675; Guayaquil, 
5,100;. Arica, 6,730; Mollendo, 10,000; 
Piura, 153; Callao, 100; Eten, 1,500; 
Pacasmayo, 1,000; Supe, 1,000; Arequipa, 
102; Pisco, 1,000; Antofagasta, 4,880; 
Chanaral, 2,500; Manta, 400; Paita, 52; 
Honolulu, 11,340. 


PORTLAND 

Flour prices were unchanged during 
the week, but trading was rather slack. 
Most buyers appear to have enough to 
carry them for 30 to 60 days, and others 
are buying from hand to mouth, waiting 
for the new season to open. Not enough 
new crop business has been done to 
establish a market. Family patents are 
listed at $8.25 bbl, second hard wheat 
at $8.55 and second blue-stem patents at 
$7.95, in straight cars. 

Oriental bids for both old and new 
flour are below the market. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 


SOMO SokE ce ccssisvcaciese 21,306 34 
Previous week 20,242 32 
Foar QHO 26s 24,134 38 
Two years ago 12,690 20 
Three years ago 39,400 63 
Four years ago 36 
Five years ago 23 





NOTES 
Flour exports from Portland for the 
week were 500 bbls to Manila, 310 to 
Cebu, 1,250 to Iloilo, 1,000 to Mantua, 
3,700 to Guayaquil, 510 to Cuba, 920 
bags to Charleston, 3,944 to New York, 
1,686 to Boston and 250 to Philadelphia. 
Since the beginning of the season, Co- 
lumbia River flour shipments have been 
657,685 bbls to California, 74,419 to Eu- 
rope, 12,474 to Hawaii, 546,237 to the 
Orient, 109,734 to Central and South 
America, 272,191 to Atlantic ports, and 
3,000 to Cuba, a total of 1,675,740 bbls, 
compared with 1,913,390 shipped in the 
corresponding period last season. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


New flour business is dormant, but 
deliveries are active, being stimulated by 
the firm market and the general practice 
of assessing carrying charges on overdue 
contracts. The continued strength of the 
market is causing buyers to hold off un- 
til some indications of new crop prices 
are available. As is usual, a lower level 
is expected, but opinions among the trade 
as to new crop prices for the long pull 
are generally bullish. California mills 
are quoting new crop flour for July at 
30c bbl under old, which is a small dif- 
ferential when consideration is taken of 
the increased wheat production in this 
state. 

Quotations, June 10, 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
family patents, $8.90@9.10 bbl; Mon- 
tana standard patents $8@8.25, clears 


$6.50@6.75; Kansas standard patents, 
$8.20@8.40; Dakota standard patents, 


$8.50@8.75; Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem patents $7.40@7.60, straight grades 





$7@7.10; northern hard wheat blends, 
$7.40@7.60; northern pastry, $7.10@7.30; 
California pastry, $6.70@6.90. 


NOTES 


Rudolph Volmer, Jr., grain exporter, 
has returned from an extended tour of 
Europe. 

R. D. Joyce, San Francisco manager 
of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., is 
touring the southern part of the state 
with his family. 

E. M. Larstncer. 


LOS ANGELES 


With prices on locally milled flours 
remaining firm, those on practically all 
blends of northern and midwestern were 
quoted 75c higher. The bakery trade 
seems to be generally well booked as to 
futures, but those whose contracts are 
expiring at present are buying only for 
immediate needs. Business is confined 
largely to deliveries. Production is good, 
and stocks are moving rapidly. 

Quotations, June 10, car lots, basis 
',’s: hard wheat seconds, $7.70 bbl; 
blended mill-run, $7.50; California pas- 
try, $7.30; Kansas straight grade, $7.75; 
Washington-Oregon  blue-stem, $8.25; 
Dakota straight grade, $8.75; Montana 
straight grade, $8.50; Washington pastry, 
$7.50. ‘ 

NOTES 

Frank Viault, president of the Cali- 
fornia Milling Corporation, has returned 
from Europe. 

The Huffine Grain Co., Los Angeles, 
has completed an addition to the tower 
portion of its grain and feed mill on 
Fiftieth Street. This will house new 
storage bins and a new barley roll, and 
will materially increase the capacity of 
the plant. 


OGDEN 

Dullness prevailed last week, although 
flour prices remained steady. There 
were few inquiries, and specifications 
were limited. However, shipments were 
sufficient to keep stocks from accumulat- 
ing at mills. Expectation that activity 
will increase with orders placed for old 
wheat flour to be delivered later in the 
summer is expressed by millers. 

Southeastern markets absorbed the 
chief shipments from Ogden last week, 
while demand from Pacific Coast areas 
was slackened and that for Utah and 
Idaho territory was normal. Most sales 
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were of small lots. Capacity operation 
of all larger mills was reported, though 
few of the smaller ones are running and 
most of these at less than 50 per cent 
of capacity. Shortage of wheat was re- 
ported to be the cause for the slackened 
operations. 

Quotations to the Southeast were on 
the basis of $8.40@8.90 bbl for high pat- 
ents and $8.10@8.40 for straights, car 
lots, f.o.b., Memphis and other lower 
Mississippi River common points; to 
California, $8.70@9.35 for top patents 
and $8.40@8.95 for second patents, car 
lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and other Cali- 
fornia common points. Utah and Idaho 
dealers were quoted $7.55@7.90 for fam- 
ily and second patents, and $6.85@7.45 
for straights, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

NOTES 

George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co., is in Ogden 
from Great Falls, Mont., directing com- 
pletion of the company’s local plant. 


Charles E. Robinson, head miller for 
the Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, has re- 
turned from Dallas, Texas, where he was 
elected vice president of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 


Edward Fleischmann, assistant man- 
ager of The Fleischmann Co., San Fran- 
cisco, entertained 1,500 grocers and gro- 
cery clerks of Salt Lake City, Ogden 
and Provo at Salt Lake recently with a 
motion picture and lecture regarding 
yeast. 


The Globe Grain & Milling Co., in- 
stead of building a one-story warehouse, 
80x160, is contracting for a two-story 
concrete and steel warehouse, 90x180, 
practically trebling the increased flour 
storage capacity. Work has also been 
started on 20 new grain tanks with a 
capacity of 600,000 bus. 

W. E. Zurpann. 





NORTHWEST GRAIN MEN TO - 
CONVENE AT GLACIER PARK 


Plans for the annual convention of the 
Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Glacier National Park 
on June 27-28, are being made. It is 
expected that at least 100 will attend the 
gathering. Last year’s convention was 
at Helena, Mont. 








The National Federated Flour Clubs’ St. Louis 
Registration List 


Illinois.—George C. Ziebold and George W. 
Ziebold Waterloo; C. M. Yager, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; S. O. Werner, The North- 
western Miller, Chicago; E. M. Sparks, 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton; A. S. Purves, The 
Northwestern Miller, Chicago; Victor J. Pe- 
tersen, Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago; C. A. 
Ogden, Commander Milling Co., Peoria; W. 
F. Kunz, Bakers’ Flour Co., Chicago; W. 8S. 
Johnson, W. S. Johnson & Co., Chicago; 
John W. Eckhart, John W. Eckhart & Co., 
Chicago; C. P. Cummings, M. D. King Mill- 
ing Co., Pittsfield; H. E. Cotter, Modern 
Miller, Chicago; W. S. Connery, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago; Charles C. An- 
thon, Southwestern Milling Co., Inec., Chi- 
cago; Dr. H. E. Barnard, American Institute 
of Baking Chicago; Phelps Cowan, William 
Cowan & Co., Chicago. 

Indiana.—J. M. Lowry, Consolidated Flour 
Mills, Fortville. 

Maryland.—Charles M. Trueheart, True- 
heart & Watson, Baltimore; J. Ross Myers, 
J. Ross Myers & Son, Baltimore; Charles 
Minnegerode, Minnegerode & Co., Baltimore; 
Roger E. Lewis, Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
read, Baltimore; W. E. Harris, W. Harris 
& Son. 

Kansas.—R. Ward Magill, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita; Arthur S. Cain, Cain Bros. 
Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Missouri.—Joseph Zirnheld, Zirnheld Flour 
Co,., St. Louis; Victor Zimmerman, Cahokia 
Flour Co., St. Louis; Herman F. Wright, 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis; F. S. Wellinghoff, 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; Robert N. 
Walker, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis; A. F. 
Volland, Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis; C. 
M. Todebush, Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., 
St. Louis; E. TT. Stanard, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., St. Louis; A. W. Spelbrink, 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. 
Louis; David Sosland, Southwestern Miller, 
Kansas City; I. J. Reck, Reid-Reck Flour 
Co., St. Louis; R. G. Penn, Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; W. F. Morton, Bernet, 
Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; J. 
©. Morrissey, J. F. Morrissey & Co., St. 
Louis; W. G. Martin, Jr., The Northwestern 
Miller, St. Louis; Paul M. Marshall, Hall 
Milling Co., St. Louis; J. Y. Lugenbeel, 
chief flour inspector St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange; A. T. Leonhardt, Saxony Mills, 
St. Louis; Joseph Leipmann, Dreyer Com- 


mission Co., St. Louis; A. V. Imbs, J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; Dr. Carl G. 
Hinrichs, Hinrichs’ Laboratories, St. Louis; 
Ludwig Hesse, Hall Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Hugh Harris, Hugh Harris Co., St. Louis; 
E. H. Hanebrink, C. J. Hanebrink Co., St. 
Louis; V. Glosemeyer, Glosemeyer Flour 
Co., St. Louis; W. G. Garcelon, Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., St. Louis; J. S. Flautt, 
Majestic Milling Ca.. Aurora; Edward 
Fischer, Fischer Flour Co., St. Louis; W. W 
Farmer, W. W. Farmer & Co., St. Louis, 
F. E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis; A 
J. Eberle, Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. 
Louis; Charles B. Dreyer, Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis; B, G. Day, Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, St. Louis; J. E. Compton, 
Hall Milling Co., St. Louis; Frank M. Cole, 
W. P. Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
F,. B. Chamberlain, F. B. Chamberlain Co., 
St. Louis; H. P. Bronaugh, Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co., St. Louis; Julius Albrecht, Eberle- 
Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis; Joseph H. 
Albrecht, Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., 
St. Louis; E. W. Boening, Baur Flour Mills 
Co., St.. Louis; F. H. Bernet, Bernet, Craft 
& Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis; Andrew 
Baur, Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; E. 
L. Stancliff, Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis. 

New York.—cC. G. Stork, Novadel Process 
Corporation, Buffalo; H. C. Veatch, Kansas 
Milling Co., Buffalo; E. F. Siney, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York; Walter 
Quackenbush, The Northwestern Miller, New 
York; F. B. Pates, Modern Miller, New 
York; W. J. McKivin, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., Buffalo; F. J. McGimpsey, Le- 
high Valley Railroad, New York; J. W. Lee, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, New York; 
Samuel Knighton, Samuel Knighton & Son, 
New York; George R. Flach, Broenniman 
Co., Ine., New York; F. W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly, New York; Fred Burrall, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., Buffalo; J. F. 
Brady, New York Central Railroad, New 
York. 

Pennsylvania.—Stewart Unkles, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., Philadelphia; Ed- 
ward Knighton, Samuel Knighton & Son, 
Philadelphia; Hubert J. Horan, Philadel- 
phia; A. P. Cole, Jesse C. Stewart Co., Pitts- 
burgh; L. E. Bowman, Bay State Milling 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

Washington, D. C.—Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago. — The wmillfeed market is 
steady to a shade easier, and demand is 
fairly active. Standard middlings seem 
to be in best request, although fair sales 
of bran are being made. There is some 
inquiry for flour middlings, and red dog, 
which had been scarce and very strong 
during the past few weeks, has eased up 
a little. Demand comes from mixers 
and country dealers, and there has also 
been some inquiry from the East. The 
past few days there was a slight falling 
off in sales, as many buyers were at 
French Lick attending the feed manu- 
facturers’ convention. Spring bran was 
quoted, June 11, at $30.25@30.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $30.25@30.50, standard 
middlings $32.25@32.50, flour middlings 
$36.25@37.50 and red dog $42.50@44. 

Milwaukee.—With the possible excep- 
tion of bran, the wheat feed market is 
steady. Owing to the light demand for 
flour, mills are not operating at any- 
where near capacity, and feed is there- 
fore in not so much supply that offer- 
ings are pressing upon the market. There 
is enough of a demand to absorb all of 
the middlings and red dog offered, but 
relatively more bran is available than 
can be conveniently turned over, with the 
result that asking limits are 50c@$1 low- 
er. June middlings are held close to 
spot, while July-August offerings are to 
be had at $1.50@2 under prompt prices. 
Later shipment feeds are dull. Closing 
quotations, June 11: spring bran $29@30 
ton, winter bran $30@30.50, standard 
fine middlings $31.50@32, flour mid- 
dlings $36@37, and red dog $41@42.50, 
in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

St. Louis—The millfeed market is 
easier, and prices are about $1 lower. 
Demand is quiet, and offerings are in 
keeping. The greater part of the busi- 
ness being done is direct sales by mills. 
Stocks are low in most sections, but pur- 
chasers are operating on a strictly hand- 
to-mouth basis, although sellers believe 
that some future booking will be done 
as soon as the market appears favorable. 
Quotations, June 11: soft wheat bran 
$29@29.50 ton, hard wheat bran $29@ 
29.25, and gray shorts $32@32.50. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Supplies are not as tight 
as they were a week ago. Country mills 
apparently are catching up with their 
orders, for they have been offering bran 
freely for several days. Standard mid- 
dlings are also a little more plentiful, 
both city and country, but red dog is as 
scarce as ever. In consequence, while 
quotations on bran and shorts have been 
shaded a little, on red dog they have ad- 
vanced. 

The situation, on the whole, is still re- 
markably strong for this season of the 
year. Mixers are understood to have 
plenty of orders still uncovered, so that 
prices are expected to hold comparative- 
ly firm. 

Bran prices have been reduced $1 
ton and standard middlings 50c, but 
flour middlings are unchanged and red 
dog is, if anything, higher. ‘The latter is 
unusually strong, and all offerings, re- 
gardless of quality, are snapped up at 
existing premiums. Jobbers say that red 
dog is almost unavailable, and is readily 
salable at $1@2 over city mill prices. 
City mills quote bran at $27 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $29.50@30, flour mid- 
dlings $35@35.50, red dog $39@40, wheat 
mixed feed $30@33.50, and rye middlings 
$26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 





June 14 Year ago 
ee a $26.50@27.00 $.....@22.50 
Stand, middlings.. 29.00@30.00 . @ 22.50 


Flour middlings.. 34.50@35.50 26.00@28.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@42.00 29.00@30.00 


Duluth—While local mills sell their 
output as made or are sold ahead, one 
had a little available for prompt ship- 
ment. Better pasturage and high prices 





have checked buying. Very little inter- 
est is evinced in deferred shipment. 

Great Falls—Millfeed demand has 
eased off; prices, however, show little 
change, as most mills are heavily com- 
mitted for 60 days. On June 11 stand- 
ard bran was quoted at $32 ton and 
standard middlings at $34.50. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City.—Millfeed offerings were 
freer last week, and demand for bran 
fell off somewhat. This is attributed to 
the fact that pasturage has improved 
considerably, and buyers are now wait- 
ing for the larger production which they 
expect as a result of new crop opera- 
tions. There is no accumulation of bran, 
but mills are offering more freely for 
immediate shipment than they have for 
some months. Inquiry for shorts has im- 
proved, and although there is no short- 
age of them, prices are firmer than in 
the case of bran. Quotations, June 11: 
bran, $27@27.50 ton; brown shorts, $30; 
gray shorts, $30.50. 

Atchison.—The millfeed market, after 
showing signs of weakness due to pres- 
sure on the part of jobbers, sagged at 
the end of last week to $31 ton for 
shorts, $29 for mill-run and $27 for bran. 
However, at this basis buyers are only 
able to pick up an occasional car, and 
the result is a scramble for feed. Quo- 
tations as high as $24.50 are being of- 
fered freely for July-August shipment. 
Even at this basis, millers are indifferent 
sellers, as they do not care to contract 
for millfeed with the possibility of a 
slow flour demand. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed showed consid- 
erable improvement last week, with de- 
mand far in excess of the supply. An 
appreciable amount of new crop inquiry 
was received, and the first bookings re- 
sulted at prices not greatly discounted. 
Quotations, June 10, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $27@27.50 ton; mill-run, $30; gray 
shorts, $32@33. 

Wichita.—Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues strong. Stocks are kept at the 
daily production level to meet orders and 
shipping instructions. Prices, June 10, 
basis Kansas City: shorts, $1.60 per 100 
Ibs; mill-run, $1.50; bran, $1.40. 

Salina.—Millfeed demand continues 
abnormally good, but the market re- 
mains steady. Quotations, June 9, basis 
Kansas City, in 100-lb lots: bran, $1.35 
@1.40; mill-run, $1.40@1.45; gray shorts, 
$1.55@1.60. 

CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on June 10 at $33@34 ton, mixed 
feed at $35@36, and middlings at $387@ 
38, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansville—Millfeed quotations, June 
ll: bran $32.50 ton, shorts $35.50, and 
mixed feed .$34. 

Indianapolis.—Some activity in mill- 
feed last week gave a little strength 
to the market. <A slight slump in the 
price of corn caused some uncertainty 
as regards prices but, on the whole, they 
were well maintained. Consumers are 
carrying light stocks. Quotations, June 
11: soft wheat bran, $30@31 ton; hard 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





wheat bran, $29.75@30.50; gray shorts, 
$34.50@35. 
THE SOUTH 

Norfolk.—Feed is scarce and higher, 
with demand somewhat greater than in 
the previous week. Quotations, June 10: 
red dog, $46@47 ton; winter middlings, 
$42; flour middlings, $40@41; standard 
middlings, $37@39; standard bran, $37. 


A tlanta.—Due to the exceptionally high 
prices of millfeed, brokers state that 
business has continued to decline stead- 
ily, and that comparatively no orders are 
being placed for advance needs. The 
price tendency is downward.  Collec- 
tions continue satisfactory, in spite of 
the dull business. Quotations, June 10, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$39.50@40 ton; winter middlings, $41@ 
43; standard middlings, $41@43; red 
dog, $49.50@50. 

Memphis.—Erratic movement of wheat 
prices, small output of flour and expec- 
tation of lower prices when new wheat 
begins to move freely have combined to 
lessen interest of consumers in millfeed. 
June shipment wheat bran was offered 
at $30 ton, on June 11, but spot stuff 
was $1 more. Spot gray shorts were 
plentiful at $34. 

Nashville—Soft winter wheat bran 
and middlings continue in satisfactory 
demand at unchanged prices. Mills have 
had unusually satisfactory business in 
this department, output having been sold 
for months at steady values. Quotations, 
June 11: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $29@31 
ton; standard middlings, $31@34. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo.— With mill offerings light and 
old orders on the books, there was only 
a slight falling off in prices last week. 
Bran declined 50c, and the differential 
between that feed and middlings nar- 
rowed the same amount. Red dog scarce 
and firm, with only the last half of 
July shipment offered. Flour middlings 
and heavy mixed feeds were firm. Quo- 
tations, June 11: bran, $32.50@33 ton; 
standard middlings, $34; red dog, July, 
$45.50; heavy mixed feeds, $41; flour 
middlings, $41. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for millfeed was 
rather light last week with prices slight- 
ly easier. Offerings were moderate. 
Quotations, June 11: standard middlings, 
$35.50@36.50 ton; flour middlings, $40 
@41; spring wheat bran, $34.50@35.50; 
red dog, $46.50@47.50. 

Baltimore—Brans were steady and 
heavy feed firmer last week, with de- 
mand only moderate for anything on the 
list. Quotations, June 11, basis lake-and- 
rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $35@35.50; soft winter bran, 
$36@36.50; standard middlings, $36@ 
36.50; flour middlings, $42@44; red dog, 
$47@47.50. 

Philadelphia——Demand for millfeed is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and the market rules firm. Quotations, 
June 11, prompt shipment: spring bran, 
$38.50@39 ton; hard winter bran, $38.50 
@39; soft winter bran, $38.50@39; stand- 
ard middlings, $38.50@39; flour mid- 
dlings, $43@44; red dog, }47@48. 

Boston.—Demand for wheat feeds ruled 
slow last week. About the only interest 
shown was for small lots at near-by 
points. Local stocks are light, but 
enough to meet demands. Other feeds 
are quiet. Quotations, in transit at 
near-by points, in 100-lb sacks, June 11: 
spring bran, $36.50@38 ton; hard winter 
bran, $36.50@37; soft winter bran, $37.50 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, June 14, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago 
Spring bran <* $29.00@29.50 $. 
Hard winter bran 29.00 @ 29.50 
Soft winter bran .. co0e 6000 eee e 
Standard middlings* - @32.00 
Flour middlingst 
Red dog vse 43.00 @44.00 

Buffalo 


Spring bran ..... .$32.00@32 





Hard winter bran ...... .....@..... 38.50@39.00 36.00@36.50 34.50@35.50 
-. $8.50@39.00  36.50@37.00 35.00@36.00 29.00@31.00 
-@33.50 38.50@39.00  38.00@38.50 35.50@36.50 31.00@34.00 


Soft winter bran ........ osen es 
Standard middlings* 





29.50 @30.00 
36.75 @37.00 35.00 @35.50 . 
39.00 @40.00 cone ens 
Philadelphia 
50 $38.50 @39.00 $36.00@37.00 $34.50@35.50 $.....@ 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
coos @27.00 $.....Q..... $2.05. @..-.- $85.00@35.50 
= ise 27.00@27.50 29.00@29.25 TTL. cee 


vesee@.uses 29.00@29.50 36.00@36.50 
v sss + @30.00 .....@..... 36.50@37.00 
....-@30.50 32.00@32.50 42.00@ 44.00 
ve eeees@eusee 47.00@47.50 
Nashville 


Boston Columbus 


40066 Mc csee 


Flour middlingst ....... -@41.00 43.00 @44.00 41.50@42.00 39.00@41.00 .....@..... 
ee SN  neiaendseasce -@45.50 47.00 @48.00 48.50@49.50 45.00@46.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
i, CEES Tee $.....@32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@41.00 
GWiIMRiMOR 2 icc cess - @27.00 2eees Gee Peete, PTT 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 






@38; standard middlings, $38.50@39; 
flour middlings, $42.50@43; mixed feed, 
$38.50@41; red dog, $48.50@49.50; stock 
feed, $40.25; reground oat hulls, $19. 
Canadian mills offered pure bran at $87 
and pure middlings at $37.50@38, in 
100-lb sacks, immediate and quick ship- 
ment. A fair demand is noted. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle.—Millfeed was easier last week 
in spite of very light stocks held by 
mills, and quotations were generally $1 
lower than the week previous. On June 
11 Washington mills quoted standard 
mill-run at $35 ton, coast. Montana mills 
quoted prompt mixed feed $33.50@34 
ton, July $33, and August $32. 

Los Angeles.—Millfeeds continue fair 
ly strong, with little offering by mills. 
Stocks are low, making for steady and 
high prices. Buyers show a tendency to 
buy in small lots for immediate use. 
Production is steady. Quotations, June 
10: Kansas bran, $37 ton; white mill- 
run, $44; red mill-run, $41; blended mill- 
run, $42; flour middlings, $50. 

San Francisco.—Millfeed continues firm 
and inactive. Offerings are scarce, with 
the exception of Kansas bran, mills ap- 
parently finding better markets else- 
where, especially on the north coast. 
Buyers are arbitrary, however, and will 
not pay present prices, in spite of the 
fact that nearly all of them could use a 
little for immediate shipment. Quota- 
tions, June 10, carload lots, delivered, 
San Francisco, draft terms, prompt ship- 
ment: Montana bran and mill-run, $37.50 
@38.50; Kansas bran, $37@38; northern 
standard bran and mill-run, $39@40; 
white bran and mill-run, $42@43; north- 
ern red bran and mill-run, $38@39; mid- 
dlings, $49@50; Canadian middlings, $46 
@47; shorts, $44@45; low grade flour, 
$50@52. 

Ogden.—Both price and demand for 
millfeed declined last week. Demand 
was fair in the intermountain states. 
Warmer weather, following rains, has 
brought abundance of green feed for live 
stock. As demand was heavy until a 
week ago, no large surplus has accumu- 
lated at the larger mills. Quotations to 
California dealers, June 11: red bran $41 
@42 ton, blended bran and _ mill-run 
$43.50, white bran and mill-run $44@ 
44.50, middlings $49@52, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. To Utah and Idaho: red 
bran $36@37, white bran $38@39, and 
middlings $48@49, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 

Portland.—There were no new devel- 
opments in the millfeed market during 
the week. Demand was fair, and avail- 
able supplies seemed ample. Miill-run 
was listed in straight cars at $38 ton, 
and middlings at $53, on June 11. 


CANADA 

Winnipeg. — With rapidly improving 
pasturage generally over the West de- 
mand for millfeed has fallen flat. Local 
mills had difficulty in supplying the call 
up to a week ago, but stocks are now be- 
ginning to accumulate. High prices of 
feed grains, however, make it certain 
that there will be a place for fair quan- 
tities of bran and shorts for the balance 
of the crop year. Prices, June 11, Fort 
William basis: Manitoba, bran $27 ton, 
shorts $29; Saskatchewan, bran $27, 
shorts $29; Alberta, bran $28, shorts $30. 

Montreal.—Millfeeds continue much in 
demand, and the market is firm for bran, 
shorts and middlings. It is expected, 
however, that the improving pasturage 
conditions will soon have a deterrent ef- 
fect upon quotations for these commodi- 
ties. In the country, as well as in the 
cities, stocks are not plentiful. The re- 
cent slump in demand for middlings has 
not lasted. Buyers of millfeeds in New 
England are bidding for fair quantities 
for immediate shipment, and are also in- 
quiring for deferred shipments. In spite 
of the present strong undertone, lower 
prices may be expected soon. Quota- 
tions, June 10: bran $32.25 ton, shorts 
$34.25, middlings $41.25, all jutes, f.o.b., 
ears, Montreal rate points. At Fort 
William: bran $25 ton, shorts $27, mid- 
dlings $33, all jutes, ex-track, net cash; 
$1 ton less when containing mill-run 
screenings. 

Toronto.—Millfeed production is light 
and priees remain firm at figures of a 
week ago. Mills have few car lots to 
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sell, as all their feed is being used in 
mixed car trade. Quotations, June 11: 
bran $32 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$41, bags included, in mixed cars with 
flour, spot cash terms, delivered, On- 
tario points. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
rincipal distributing centers for the week 
nding June 11, in tons, with comparisons: 


--Receipts --Shipments 






1§ 1926 1927 1926 

Minneapolis ... 407 10,799 10,260 

<ansas City... 820 1,060 3,160 3,080 
OBTOM ...csece eos 42 
jaltimore . ° 384 365 

hiladelphia .. 240 400 be eee 

filwaukee .... 790 1,910 2,299 2,624 





business in 
mixed feed is light, the feeling is en- 


St. Louis.—While new 
ouraging. Shipping instructions are 
yood on old bookings, and what new 
husiness is done is usually for immediate 
shipment. Manufacturers do not antici- 
pate much future booking until prices 
vecome more settled, although stocks are 
ow in nearly all classes of trade. Prices 
re slightly lower. High grade dairy 
eeds were quoted, June 11, at $46@46.50 
on, high grade horse feed $43, and 
cratch feed $51@51.50. 
Atlanta.—Demand for mixed feeds is 
till fairly good in some sections, but 
sales have continued to decline steadily 
vecause of high prices. Indications are 
hat. these will decline in the next few 
days, and will probably continue to go 
lown until they have reached the same 
evels which prevailed earlier in the sea- 
son. Quotations, June 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
best grade horse feed $47@48 ton, lower 
grades $35@38; best grade chicken feed 
*51@52, lower grades $43@44. 
Memphis.—Demand for mixed feed is 
disappointing to local mills, as buyers 
show no disposition to anticipate re- 
juirements. Quotations have been slight- 
ly shaded, but unusually good pastures 
in many sections are one reason for the 
light buying. Dairy and poultry feeds 
ire selling better than horse and mule, 
but even they are quiet. 
Nashville—Mixed feeds remained 
steady last week, and mills reported a 


good demand. Sales of poultry feeds 
were brisk, and horse and dairy feeds 
were wanted. Quotations, June 11: 


horse feed, 100-lb bags, $32@44.50 ton; 
dairy feed, $31.50@44; poultry scratch 
feed, $50@56; poultry mash feed, $67 
@79. 

Buffalo.—There was less demand for 
mixed feeds last week, with prices prac- 
tically unchanged, slight declines in some 
ingredients being overbalanced by the 
others. Quotations, June 11: standard 
dairy rations, 24 per cent protein, $42.50 
ton; poultry scratch feed, $38.50; poultry 
mash, $49.75. 

Montreal.—A_ strong feeling exists in 
the millfeed market, and prices have 
been marked up following the recent ad- 





vances in the price of coarse grains. 
Quotations for carloads, ex-track, Mont- 
real rate points, net cash, June 10: high 
grade mixed feeds $45 ton, second grade 
$39, third grade $33; growing mash, 
$68.50; egg mash, $62; fine chick feeds, 
$71; first choice scratch grains $57, sec- 
ond class $54. 

Toronto.—Mixed feed quotations, June 
11: oat chop $48 ton, oats and barley $48, 
crushed oats $45, corn meal $50, feed 
wheat $57, oat feed $28, chick feed $67, 
mixed car lots, spot cash, delivered, 
country points. 

Indianapolis—Demand for mixed feed 
was rather quiet last week. Orders were 
small, and hardly as frequent as for the 
past fortnight. Mills are not inclined to 
increase their stocks. Some concessions 
have been made in order to transact 
business. High grade dairy feeds were 
quoted, June 11, at $45@46 ton, horse 
feed $43.50@44.50, and scratch feed 
$47.50@48.50, Indianapolis. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 
New Orleans.—Cottonseed prices ad- 
vanced, and demand improved last week. 
Export call was fair, but cottonseed meal 
shipments amounted to only 800 bags. 
Quotations, June 9: choice cake, 8 per 


cent ammonia, bulk, $32.50@33 ton; 
choice meal, 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 





$37 @37.50; hulls, sound quality, $6.75@7. 

Atlanta.—Hand-to-mouth buying con- 
tinues in cottonseed meal, due to the 
high prices, with no orders reported by 
brokers for advance needs, though larger 
dealers continue to buy for current re- 
quirements, asking immediate delivery in 
nearly all cases. The price tendency is 
downward. Collections are reported un- 
usually good for this period. Quota- 
tions, June 10, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 per 
cent ammonia, $32@33 ton; 8 per cent, 
$36@37; cottonseed hulls, bulk $6.50@7, 
sacked $9.50@10. 

Memphis.—Business in cottonseed meal 
is not as large as for the first week of 
the month, yet prices are firm and high- 
er, due to the dwindling supply. Mills 
are nearly through their crush, and hold- 
ings are so light that sellers are prac- 
tically dictating prices. Up to recently 
the best demand came from large mix- 
ers of the North and East, but there is 
a steady demand for small lots, and the 
trade expects a further advance. Deal- 
ers on June 11 quoted 41 per cent at 
$37.50 ton in large lots, and 43 per cent 
at $39. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal is a little 
higher, but demand is not active, espe- 
cially for deferred delivery. On June 
11, 43 per cent meal was quoted at $43.25 
ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—The pressure of small of- 
ferings of cottonseed meal, due to the 
flood in the Mississippi basin, is exerting 
a continued strong effect on _ prices. 
These have advanced $1@2 ton during 
the past week. Demand is not heavy, 
but sufficient to keep the market rela- 
tively firm at the advance. Prospects 
favor a small supply until or later than- 
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the beginning of the best demand in this 
territory. Nominal quotations, June 11, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $39@42 ton. 

Buffalo.—Demand was only fair on the 
advance in asking prices for cottonseed 
meal. Quotations, June 11: 43 per cent, 
$45 ton; 41 per cent, $43.50; 36 per cent, 
$41. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal quotations 
were sharply advanced last week, but tne 
present high prices have shut off de- 
mand, despite the fact that local stocks 
are light. Shippers are offering at $41 
@A7.75 ton, in 100-lb sacks, 45-day ship- 
ment, Boston points. 

Pittsburgh—Demand for cottonseed 
meal last week was much improved de- 
spite the fact that prices were much 
higher. Offerings were moderate. Quo- 
tation, June 11, $44.20 ton for 43 per 
cent. 

Los Angeles.—Cottonseed meal ad- 
vanced $1 on ton lots last week, but de- 
mand remained steady and good. Mills 
are practically finished with production 
until the new crop develops, while stocks 
in millers’ hands are fairly large. Good 
sales are looked for in the next month. 
Quotation, June 10, was $38 ton. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal shows no 
change. There is a fair demand for 
feeding purposes. Quotation, June 11, 
$45 ton for 43 per cent protein meal in 
ear lots, Toronto freights. 





Oatmeal demand is steady, 
and prices hold at the higher levels lately 


Toronto. 


established. Quotations, June 11: rolled 
oats $7.90@8 bbl in 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, and $7.50 in straight cars, on 
track, net cash; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Business in rolled oats is 
very quiet, both in the bulk and package 
lines. On June 10, rolled oats in 90-lb 
jute bags were quoted at $3.65, and oat- 
meal 10 per cent more, both subject to 
1 per cent cash discount. 


Winnipeg—Domestic trade in oatmeal 
is dull. There is a notable scarcity of 
milling oats, and mills are paying 3@ 
3'%2c bu premium for top grades. Prices 
have advanced with the strength in the 
raw material. On June 11 rolled oats 
were quoted at $3.60 per 80-lb sack; oat- 
meal, 90-lb sack, 25 per cent over rolled 
oats. 

Boston—A good demand exists for 
oatmeal at the higher prices, with rolled 
quoted, June 11, at $3.60, and cut and 
ground at $3.96, all in 90-lb sacks. 


Philadelphia. — Offerings of oatmeal 
are light, but there is little inquiry and 
the market is weaker, influenced by the 
downward trend of the raw material. 
Quotation, June 11, $3.65 per 100-lb sack 
for ground. 


Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on June 14 at $3.05 per 90 Ibs. ‘ 


no change in the dried buttermilk 
dried skim milk situation for feed pur- 
poses. 


milk at 
barrels, 


RICE 





Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, June 13, and on the 
corresponding date in 1926, as reported 
by the Western Feed Market Bureau, 
Milwaukee, were, per ton: 

Minneapolis 

Bran 

Pure wheat 

Middlings 

Flour middlings 

Red dog 

Mixed feed 

Old process oil meal 

Bran* 

Middlings* 

Red dog* 

Duluth 

Bran 24 

Middlings 24 

Flour middlings 29.00 36.00@36.50 

7. 
1 


bran 


00 27.50 @ 28.00 
00 29.00 @30.00 


Country mixed feed 2 

Red 
St. Louis 

Bran 

Brown shorts 

Gray shorts 

Oat feed 

Hominy feed 
Buffalo 

Pure bran 

Bran 

Standard middlings 

Flour middlings 

Red dog 2 

Heavy mixed feed 

Oil meal 


dog 





Kansas City— 
Pure bran .. ‘ 22.00 26.50@2 
Bran 22.50 26.00@2 
Brown shorts ° . 24.50 29.00@30.00 








Gray shorts 26.00 30.00 @31.50 
Red dog $1.50 39.00 @ 40.00 
Philadelphia 

Winter bran 7.50 @38.00 
Pure bran 00 @38.00 
Spring bran 36.00 @37.00 
Spring middlings 37.50 @38.00 
Red dog . 44.00@ 44.50 
Flour middlings 43.5 


39.00@ 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran 
Bran 
Middlings . 
Flour middlings 


Red dog 


80.00 @30.50 
9.00 @ 30.00 
31.50@32.00 
36.00 @37.00 
41.00 @ 42.50 





Rye feed ; 1 28.00 @ 29.00 
Cottonseed meal «- 38.6 39.00 @ 42.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst. 25.50 25.00 @ 26.00 
Hominy feed* »-» 31.50 42.00 @44.00 
Gluten feed 33.25 .. @34.60 
Rate to Boston from Lake-and-rail All-rail 
Minneapolis $8.30 $9.10 
Duluth 7.00 9.10 
ee BEE sc ccesectvsecns ose 7.50 
Kansas City 8.90 9.70 
|. Pre reer es 5.70 6.50 
Buffalo 4.70 


+tChicago 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
practically 
and 


*Boston 1100 Ibs 


Chicago.—There has been 


Demand continues very brisk, 


both for near-by and future shipments, 
many manufacturers contracting for sev- 
eral months’ supply. 
buttermilk was quoted at 9@9'%c lb, in 


On June 11, dried 


dried 
paper 


skim 
lined 


100-Ib bags, Chicago, and 


9@9I\c, in 100-lb 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, June 11: No. 


2 white, domestic, 6le bu, nominal; No. 


3 white, domestic, 57@58c. 








Range of Bran Prices 



































































June July August September October November December _ January February March April May June 
$38.00] 5 12 19 26]3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28]4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27] 4 11 18 25/1 8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/5 12 19 26 [2 9 16 23 30]7 14 21 28) 4ul 18 25] 38.00 
37.00 Loop?) peeepesepecse® “ey | 37.00 
pocesereepovede,, | - 36.00 
36.00} | | + ae ee ee ee 4 } See eS ee | a 5 oe ~ + —Sdeceens od 
35.00] | | | = 1 # a 35.00 
woe a ae ee | 
34.00 } | | Spring Bran (Minneapolis) a 34.00 
;~}- ~~} Hard Wihter Bran (Kansas City) on 00 
33.00] | | | | Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) ee ae 
32.00 | Spring Bran (Boston) Cocccccccessoevecces 32.00 
31.00] | oh, | | | | pated | | | aa a 31.00 
rT oe Tadeo MeL re 30.00 
30.00 frre | St tt ee sha 
EBs 4 7) 29.00 
29.00 Le] | 3} 
—— aT +e — ? 
28.00] | 2 oe a ee ee a 28.00 
A TE SS ee a L | 27.00 
26.00] _ | oo Se a ee oe oe ee i. |_| 26.00 
25.00 25.00 
eae es 
24.00} | | | 24.00 
. | = TS 
le 23.00 
23.00 ~ te 
22.00 22.00 
21.0 HA, \ 21.00 
20.00 | \ 20.00 
19.00 19.00 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—Cash wheat was steady all 
last week, and the moderate offerings 
were cleaned up daily. The better grades 
were picked up by mill buyers, and lower 
grades went to elevators and shippers. 
It is stated that shipping space has been 
chartered for about 200,000 bus wheat. 
Trading basis on No. 1 red was July 
price to %,¢ over, No. 2 red July price 
to %&c under, No. 3 red July price to 3c 
under; No. 1 hard 5@7c over, No. 2 hard 
8@6c over, No. 3 hard 2c over to 2c 
under; No. 1 dark northern spring 5@ 
12c over, No. 2 dark northern 4@10c 
over, No. 1 northern 2@10c over. Sales 
toward the end of the week: No. 1 hard 
$1.553, bu, No. 2 hard $1.54, and No. 3 
hard $1.48. 

Minneapolis.—Competition on the part 
of Duluth shippers, who wanted the 
wheat for eastern shipment, caused an 
advance of about 1c bu on the top grades 
of cash wheat late in the week. The low- 
er and softer grades as usual went beg- 
ging and were picked up by the terminal 
elevator companies at prevailing dis- 
counts. Receipts are holding up fairly 
well, but the percentage of high protein 
wheat in them ‘is comparatively light and 
local mills want all that is offered. For 
15 per cent protein wheat 15@18c bu 
over July is asked, 14 per cent 12@17c 
over, and 13 per cent 9@l5c over. For 
11 per cent, or under, the price is un- 
changed at 2@4c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 11 
was $1.52%,@1.60%, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.5134@1.58%. No. 1 amber closed on 
June 14 at $1.54144@1.58%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.534%,@1.56\%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending June 11 
was $1.43°,@1.61, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.42%,@1.50. No. 1 dark closed 
June 14 at $1.454%4@1.59'%%, and No. 1 
northern $1.4444@1.48%. 

Based on the close, June 14, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.82 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.30; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.34, No. 1 northern $1.32; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.35, No. 1 northern $1.33; in central 
Montana, No, 1 dark $1.25, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.23. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1926, to June 11, 
1927, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Minneapolis .. 66,549 90,489 88,755 86,893 
ae 41,470 63,773 102,094 30,784 





Totals ..... 108,019 154,262 190,849 117,677 

Winnipeg.—Wheat prices were decid- 
edly strong early last week, but lost 
ground at the close. Fluctuations have 
been erratic, and though bullish senti- 
ment has been prevalent the solid sup- 
port that comes from buying by export 
houses has been lacking. It has been 
a typical trading market, and switched 
about on overbought or oversold condi- 
tions. Export trade has been negligible. 
The cash market has been as erratic as 
the futures. Mills were fair buyers of 
certain grades early last week, but 
showed little interest at the close. No. 
1 northern is scarce and hard to buy. 
It was quoted at a premium of 2c 
over July on June 11. No. 3 northern, 
of which there are yet considerable 
stocks, was in poor request and was 
quoted at 914c under July. No. 1 north- 
ern was quoted at the close, June 11, at 
$1.601%4 bu, in store, Fort William or 
Port Arthur. 


Duluth—Opening market on futures 
was lower, based on bearish sentiment 
on account of better weather conditions. 
Lower cables also helped. A bullish con- 
struction was placed on the crop report, 
with the result that shorts scrambled 
wildly for cover, sending prices sharply 
upward. A steady demand prevailed for 
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cash spring and durum. Choice high 
protein spring milling offerings were in 
good demand. Stuff running 13 per cent 
was quoted at 9@1l6c, and 14 and 15 per 
cent as high as 2lc, over Minneapolis 
July. No. 1 dark closed, June 11, at 
$1.494,@1.65Y, bu; No. 2 dark, $1.47% 
@1.62Y,; No. 8 dark, $1.424,@1.594,; 
No. 1 northern, $1.46144,@1.594%. Ship- 
ping grades of durum sold readily, oper- 
ators endeavoring to fill export demand. 
Milling quality was also wanted, but 
light offerings limited trade in it. No. 1 
amber bids were raised several cents on 
the top range, but the rest of the cash 

list held unchanged. 
Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 

in cents, per bushel: 
o———_Amber durum——"_  -Durum— 

N 


June No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
4... 154% @164% 154% @164% 156% 155% 
6... 154% @164% 154% @164% 156% 155% 
7... 158% @167% 157% @167% 159% 158% 
8... 156% @166% 156% @166% 158% 157% 
9... 158% @168% 158% @168% 160% 159% 
10... 158% @168% 158% @168% 160% 159% 
11... 15556 @165% 1555 @165% 15754 156% 


Kansas City.—Demand for the higher 
grades of cash wheat was good last week, 
offerings not being sufficient to take care 
of requirements. The result was that, 
although the lower half of the range 
was Ic lower than in the previous week, 
the top half was about 3c higher. Quo- 
tations, June 11: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.41@1.574, bu, No. 2 $1.41@1.57, No. 
3 $1.40@1.56%,, No. 4 $1.3714@1.55; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.411,@1.45, No. 2 $1.41@ 
1.44Y,, No. 3 $1.40@1.43, No. 4 $1.37144@ 
1.42. 

St. Louis.—Some good soft wheat was 
offered last week, and bright, starchy 
types were in fair request. Not much 
demand, however, for dark descriptions 
or ordinary milling qualities. Low 
grades are bringing good prices. There 
was a light milling demand for hard 
wheat, but only a few cars were offered. 
Receipts last week were 116 cars, against 
84 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
June 11: No. 1 red $1.50 bu, No. 2 red 
$1.48@148Y%,; No. 4 hard, $1.46. 

Toledo.—The bid of the Toledo grain 
trade was $1.4114 bu, on June 10, for 
No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points. 

Nashville—Wheat continues in fair 
demand, mills making purchases to cover 
running needs. The market was irregu- 
lar last week, and car lots were picked 
up when ideas of buyers were met. 
Movement was about normal for the clos- 
ing days of the season. No. 2 red, with 
bill, was quoted at $1.621/, bu at Nash- 
ville, June 11. 

Milwaukee.—After making a number 
of advances, the cash wheat market 
closed at the previous level. Offerings, 
while heavier, were light, and there was 
a continued good demand for choice 
qualities. Very little spring wheat is ar- 
riving, bulk of offerings being mixed. 
Receipts were 64 cars, against 34 in the 
previous week and 52 a year ago. The 
basis is steady to firm, but unchanged. 
Closing quotations, June 11: No. 1 hard 
winter, $1.51@1.52 bu; No. 1 red winter, 
$1.45@1.46; No. 1 durum, $1.49@1.51; 
No. 1 mixed, $1.43@1.45. 

Indianapolis.—A_ slight reduction in 
prices in the cash wheat market last 
week is about the only feature. The 
close, Saturday, was only 2@4c below 
that of the previous week. Demand is 









very limited. Quotations, car lots: No. 
2 red, $1.384%2.@1.40 bu; No. 2 hard, 
$1.3942@1.41 42. 

Portland.—There is only light trading 
in old wheat, most interest being in the 
new crop. Sixteen steamers are under 
charter for new crop loading, and eight 
cargoes have been sold abroad, as well 
as numerous parcel lots. The quantity 
of wheat contracted for in the country 
is probably far less than has been sold 
by exporters. Closing bids at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, June 11, for June 
delivery: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.55 bu; 
hard white, $1.50; soft white and Fed- 
eration, $1.46; western white, $1.45; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.43; west- 
ern red, $1.40. 

Seattle—Old crop wheat sales are 
steadily decreasing, country stocks being 
pretty well cleaned up. Total arrivals 
at seaboard the first 10 days of June 
were only 333 cars. Quotations, June 10, 
cash, No. 1, sacked, coast, to arrive: 
soft and western white, $1.46 bu; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.45; west- 
ern red, $1.44; Big Bend blue-stem, 
$1.57, @1.58. 

San Francisco.—Wheat is weaker, with 
a large crop in sight. Feeders are ac- 
tive buyers, but mills are waiting for 
lower prices. No. 1 white hard is worth 
$2.35 per 100 Ibs, sacked. 

Ogden.—Very little wheat reached Og- 
den terminal elevators last week, and the 
Ogden Grain Exchange reports that, ex- 
cepting for small cleanup lots and ship- 
ments from distant states, receipts are 
expected to be very limited until the 
new crop movement starts. Millers have 
begun their surveys of crop conditions, 
and anticipate first intermountain wheat 
about Aug. 15, the season being delayed 
by cold weather. Prices for cash grain 
are practically unchanged. Quotations, 
June 11: No. 2 northern spring $149@ 
1.57 bu, No. 2 dark hard Turkey $1.43@ 
1.63, No. 2 hard winter $1.27@1.44, No. 
2 soft white $1.32@1.39, milling-in- 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 

Great Falls—Growing conditions con- 
tinue favorable. Probably enough seed- 
ing has been done the past week to 
bring the total up to 85 per cent of the 
intended acreage now completed. Flax, 
oats and barley will be used to complete 
this spring’s seeding. Choice No. 1 dark 
northern spring was priced, June 11, at 
$1.35 bu, delivered at Great Falls. 

New York.—Wheat was irregular last 
week. Most of the gain that followed 
the government report was later lost. 
Argentine news was also bullish, and 
export business was fair. Quotations, 
June 10: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.6134 bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.6734; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., 
export, $1.6534; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.7834; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, nominal. 


Buffalo—Arrivals of soft winter 
wheat last week were only 22 cars, most 
of them being applied on previous sales. 
Demand was inactive for the light spot 
offerings. Springs showed no change, 
with offerings limited. Some durum was 
sold out of store. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on June 11 
was ¥,c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand good and 
stocks, nearly five times more Canadian 
than domestic, showing a decrease of 
30,000 bus. Closing prices, June 11: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.5234, bu, spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.4934, No. 
8 $1.453,; southern No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $1.4834,, No. 3 $1.4434, No. 4 
$1.4034, No. 5 $1.3863,; range of parcel 
lots by boat for week, $1.25@1.38. Most 
arrivals went to export elevators. Ex- 








Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending lam 





July 1 to—————, 





~~ 
Wheat to- June 4, °27 June 5,°26 May 28, ’27 June 4, ’27 June 5, ’26 
EE, 9:6 0:9:6-0:6- 66 3-0.5.46. 04.5% S46,000 #8 seseve 113,000 9,485,000 2,792,000 
United Kingdom ....... 156,000 128,000 426,000 36,721,000 13,501,000 
GONOP WUPOPO 2... ccrcese 495,000 674,000 1,170,000 61,145,000 14,661,000 
TE: Mawevieteeeertse§ aiense q. <¢s00m. |. “S-Giee 21,547,000 17,821,000 
Other countries ........ 40,000 624,000 301,000 18,722,000 7,742,000 
yer ---. %939,000 1,426,000 2,010,000 147,620,000 56,517,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit... *181,000 150,000 183,000 15,508,000 12,918,000 
| | MP PULUETERECLELE ET Te 219,000 421,000 139,000 15,839,000 25,798,000 
, PERT RTTRITITL erie es 311,000 191,000 213,000 16,432,000 21,605,000 
 Seeeeerrer er rrr ee err res 458,000 199,000 453,000 8,139,000 29,366,000 
Me a wérdsaewkoneas see tbe ks 710,000 “114,000 1,072,000 17,734,000 11,538,000 


" *Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 37,000 bus; flour, 20,300 bbls. 
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ports included 190,660 bus domestic and 
137,344 Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 173,958 bus; stock, 
1,230,414. 

Philadelphia.—There is but little doing 
in wheat, and the market is weak. Quo- 
tations, June 11, car lots, in export ele- 
vator: No. 2 red winter, $1.52 bu; No. 2 
red winter, garlicky, $1.49. 

Toronto.—Ontario winters are holding 
their recent advance. Good milling qual- 
ity is worth $1.30 bu in wagon lots at 
mill doors; car lots on track at country 
points, $1.35@1.40. Western spring 
wheat at lower lake terminals: No. 1 
northern, $1.68% bu on track. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Chicago.—The cash rye market was 
steady last week, and there was some 
buying by mills of spot offerings and 
also some out of store. It is reported 
that within next 10 days there will be 
heavy shipments of rye, space having 
been chartered; consequently, stocks will 
be low. No. 2 rye was quoted around 
$1.154%,@1.17 bu on June 10. Cash oats 
were a little more active, and several 
shipments were made. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 501,@53c bu, No. 8 white 48 
@5lc, and No. 4 white 43@481,c. 

Minneapolis.—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending June 11, and the 
closing prices on June 13, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 454,@47%¢, 4514@ 
461,c; No. 2 rye, $1.05@1.12, $1.10@1.11; 
barley, 75@95c, 75@92c. 

Duluth—Local feed trade absorbed 
most of the limited offerings of oats last 
week, few going into elevators. No. 8 
white on track remain unchanged at Chi- 
cago July price to 3c over. Barley bids 
were advanced 2@3c. Receipts are be- 
ing taken readily, as diminishing elevator 
stocks are causing more general interest 
as regards getting supplies to care for 
requirements until the new crop moves. 
Price range closed, June 11, at 74@92c 
bu. Rye shipping has slowed up, as 
have receipts. Elevator holdings are 
mostly sold, and being loaded out slowly. 
Mills show light interest, with elevators 
the general buyer of arrivals. No. 1 
closed, June 11, at le over July, or 
$1.133, bu. 

Winnipeg.—Barley has been in the 
limelight, and the July future climbed 
to the high point of 9614c bu last week. 
Trading has been light, and it has taken 
very little buying to force prices up. 
Shorts in barley have had an uncom- 
fortable time, and at the middle of last 
week No. 3 commanded a 2c bu pre- 
mium. Oats have been strong and com- 
paratively steady, and there has been 
some export business. Trading in rye 
has been very small. July rye is con- 
sidered to be in a strong position, but 
the new crop months are inclined to be 
weak on fair crop prospects. 


San Francisco.—The barley market is 
strong, especially on the better grades, 
which are scarce. Threshing of new crop 
is just beginning. Export trade is in- 
active, with space plentiful at $7. Quo- 
tations, June 10, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, 
$1.70@1.75; grading, $1.75@1.80; choice 
Mariout, $1.80@1.95; choice common 
shipping, $1.95@2.25. Old crop oats are 
practically cleaned up, stocks in Cali- 
fornia on June 1 being only 576 tons. 
Some new crop are offered at $1.95 per 
100 Ibs, sacked. 

Milwaukee——Values ruled lower for 
coarse grains last week. Rye closed 2@ 
3c bu higher, while oats were 4@5c low- 
er, and barley unchanged. Receipts of 
rye were 14 cars, against 16 in the pre- 
vious week and 12 a year ago. Shippers 
were in the market for all grades. Mill- 
ers were not interested save in the choic- 
est milling qualities. There was more 
activity in the oats market, and barley 
regained previous losses. Closing quota- 
tions, June 11: No. 2 rye, $1.15@1.151, 
bu; No. 3 white oats, 45@48c; malting 
barley, 90c@$1. 


Buffalo.—Receipts of oats were light 
last week, and few good heavy weights 
were offered. Demand is active for top 
grades. No. 3 white, before the break in 
futures, sold at 545%c bu. 


Pittsburgh.—Oats were slightly lower, 
with demand easing off last week. Of- 
ferings of desirable grain were fair. 
Quotations, June 11: No. 2 white, 58@ 
59c bu; No. 3 white, 56@57c. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Cia cene 145% 144% 144% 144% 
S...++- 144% 143% 144% 143% 
Bis s0d% 146 % 144% 145% 144% 
10. scs080 147% 145% 146 145% 
| rere 144% 14256 144% 143 5% 
13...... 145% 144 145 144% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Perr 137 % 136% 143 144% 
reer 136% 135% 143 143% 
Csccces 137% 136% 142% 144% 
50. 0.00 4 138% 137% 145% 145% 
| ee 136% 134% 145% 143 
IS. cases 137% U36% itn we 144 
New York (domestic) Seattle 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Tevssee 146% 145% 141% 137 
Ss scbec 146 % 144% 140% 136 
Biccceoe 147% 146 141 136% 
1D. ccece 148 5% 147 141% 136% 
Miveees 146% 143% 140% 135 
Beccace 147 145% 140% 135% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
July Sept. 
155% 139% 
154% 139% 
156% 139% 
156% 140% 
153 56 138 5% 
155% 139% 
Buenos Aires 
July Aug. 
144% 145% 
143% 144% 
144 145% 
144 145% 
* re 165% 163% 144% 145% 
ces OO 333 @8= @ =—§|§= aw 8 oe eecce 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Cikcks Se 105 98% 100% 
Beek oee 101 104% 97% 99 % 
rr 99 102% 96% 98% 
| rr 94% 99% 92% 95 
| ere 93 3% 98 91 93% 
i) ere 96% 102% 94% 97% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Tansee 49% 48 46% 45% 
Bectees 49% 48 46% 45% 
are 49% 485% 46% 45% 
BP iaveer 485, 47% 46% 45% 
Es cavee 47% 46% 45% 44% 
| Per 47% 47 45% 445% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
i ree 115% 104% 109% 98% 
Bw ttss ae 117 104% 110 5% 98 5% 
Reve ves 117% 104% 111 98% 
er 117% 104% 109 97% 
| ne 115% 163 108% 96% 
Per 116% 104% 109 97% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
June July Sept. July Sept. 
Tease 225% 228 226% 228 
Ss ceces 22 227 226% 228% 
Davseee 224% 221 225% 228% 
| Pee 223% 225% 223% 226% 
| ree 2 223% 222% 225% 
226 223% 226% 





Boston.—Regular 38@40-lb° oats for 
shipment all-rail were quoted, June 11, 
at 66@67c bu, with 36@38-lb 62@63c 
and 34@36-lb 59@60c; lake-and-rail, 
regular 36@38-lb 60@6lc. Demand is 
fairly good. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial st 


ocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the United 


States at the clo 
11, as reported t 


se of the week ending June 
o the United States Bureau 


of Agricultural Economics, in bushels: 


Pt wtveb ken ee-s 


Oats . 
Flaxseed ....... 
Stocks of Unit 


Canadian marke 


149,000 bus; rye 
oats, 1,474,000. 





Canadian 

American in bond 

ee 26,411,000 11,724,000 
eon eee 2,139,000 529,000 


33,754,000 
1,660,000 
20,519,000 
1,451,000 
ed States grain in store in 
ts on June 11: wheat, 1,- 
1,054,000; corn, 1,487,000; 


466,000 
206,000 
21,000 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 


at the principal 


distributing centers, as re- 


ported for the week ending June 11, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Rec 

1927 
Se ane eas 1,152 
Kan. City.. 611 
Chicago ... 307 
New York..1,244 
Boston ° 
Baltimore . 262 
Philadelphia 146 
Milwaukee.. 78 
Dul.-Sup. . 533 
Toledo .... 379 
Buffalo .... 935 
*Nashville . 17 


eipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
1,027 799 710 6,707 3,885 
290 919 450 3,453 985 
294 453 391 eee rT 
1,734 1,1651,157 3,166 1,267 





40 16 110 233 70 
419 312 237 1,516 1,097 
95 649 56 1,359 706 
73 8 17 


906 7421,813 3,153 1,945 
224 44 34 eee ee 
2,682 4,305 -. 8,386 4,032 
° 38 46 52 131 


*Figures for 10 days ending June 11. 





Oats—Receipt 


s, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 


week ending Jun 
ted), with comps 
Ree 
1927 
Minneapolis 227 
Kan. City... 44 
Chicago .... 748 
New York.. 78 
Boston ..... 
Baltimore .. 4 
Philadelphia 25 
Milwaukee.. 173 


Duluth-Sup. 2 
Toledo ..... 74 
Buffalo .... 187 
*Nashville.. 76 


*Figures for 1 


e 11, in bushels (000'’s omit- 

arisons: 

eipts Shipments Stocks 
1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
275 625 466 5,349 15,893 
34 31 43 290 726 

1,038 563 630 


495 50 35 754 548 
8 7) ee 19 23 
25 ee es 93 75 
22 25 21 105 170 
157 93 108 . . 


222 13 416 3,216 10,084 

90 221 181 eee eee 
419 135 -. 38,222 2,644 
128 11 241 128 246 


0 days ending June 11. 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 


the principal dis 
ed for the week 
(000’s omitted), 


Receipts Shipments 


19 
Minneapolis ..1,0 
Kansas City... 8 
Chicago ..... 1,4 
New York .... 
Boston .ccccee 
Baltimore 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee ... 2 
Dul.-Superior.. 
Toledo ....... 
Buffalo ...... 2 
*Nashville 


tributing centers as report- 
ending June 11, in bushels 
with comparisons: 

Stocks 
27 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
18 167 241 81 411 435 
73 397 236 3013,370 3,417 


203,562 823 696 ee ee 
9 24 os 115 32 
ee 11 2 13 
21 13 ee es ESB 277 
16 12 10 38 59 152 
78 145 76 33 ee ee 
5 7 4 oe 1 9 


79 133 38 49 
10 139 21 


ee 13 
85 161 20 171 34 57 


*Figures for 10 days ending June 11. 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at the principal 


distributing centers for the 


week ending June 11, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
65 73 3 12 516 563 
10 70 1 A 


Minneapolis 
CRIGBREO <ccess 


Stocks 


Dul.-Superior. *38 54 64 -- 935 733 
*Mill receipts not included. 


Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 11, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 


Minneapolis .. 235 292 107 200 153 2,048 
Kansas City... 6 “~ 1 5 103 157 
CRICRRO 2cccce 52 260 14 32 ° 

New York..... 128 163 135 62 617 83 
POEM cc cbees o* = ee oe 20 
Baltimore .... « 10 -- 132 3 28 
Philadelphia . 1 1 os ee 1 4 
Milwaukee ... 131 101 17 29 ee ° 
Dul.-Superior.. 36 59 67 50 89 454 
Buffalo ...... -. 610 70 o* 328 843 
*Nashville ... 1 


*Figures for 10 days ending June 11. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 11, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 





Minneapolis .. 49 41 72 24 290 3,359 
Kansas City... ee 1 2 2 1 40 
CRIGRMO .cccce 27 22 25 3 es o-* 
New York .... 73 8 197 96 126 116 
ree o° es ee e6 3 3 
Baltimore .... ve 3 5 ee 17 30 
Philadelphia oe o* 1 ae 9 5 
Milwaukee ... 24 17 11 9 a és 
Dul.-Superior.. 142 232 230 108 6530 4,360 
Buffalo ...... 300 927 2,477 -» 948 340 


*Nashville ‘ 5 we o* o° oe 
*Figures for 10 days ending June 11. 





Russell's Wheat Stocks and Movement 

Russell's Commercial News’ estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000's omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 

May 28— 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
Receipts from farms. .695,000 563,000 730,000 


DONO avcnscncathaue 146,681 654,510 188,421 

SURDOUEE. sccessesscece 12,732 14,437 6,070 
Stocks on May 28— 

At terminals ........ 32,397 23,170 38,231 


At country elevators, 


mills and in transit 27,214 24,557 40,018 
Week's decrease ..... 8,803 3,841 4,670 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points on June 10, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 





Elevator Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
COMTSOR vcceesee 701 35 48 oe 
Gh, Ws Be seaccvns 3 135 125 340 
Northland ...... 2,589 240 55 eas 
Cam. Geet 02 653 32 84 1,157 
Sask. Pool 

Se errr rrr 1,458 139 5 250 

san anaes 3,036 47 47 46 
Private elevators. 11,202 933 215 232 

COORD ous aces 1,561 582 2,024 
WORF OOO <oscces 5,243 4,971 2,638 
TOUGGENOD 6vcadecee 48 119 38 
Lake shipments... 168 657 204 
Rail shipments... 59 4 





STOCKS BY GRADE (0000'S OMITTED) 


Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SD POG cacscdvcsas 17 
No. 1 northern... 415 Durum ........ 414 
No. 2 northern.. 409 Kota esa. oe 
Dk 1 and 2 nor. 935 White spring... 171 
No. 3 northern..3,769 Winter ........ 3 
DK 3 MOF.....:- SR OS See 4,652 
PeOs BS sccevecces 164 Private ....... 11,202 
Bis BD ccnewssses 100 xsanieppiresinins 
Bes EE 6 6 ace Xo ta 56 Total P 22,461 

Oats Bus Oats Bus 
We. 3G, Weessce ee 150 
me. SC. Woesces SOG PRIVOCO 2c cccer 933 
me: 2. DONE sac 3 —_—— 
ZL GOOG cocccccen 171 SURRE 1sctenss 1,561 
DS BOOG cisevouss 8 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on June 4, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- June 5, 
Wheat— June 4 vious week 
United States*.. <¢ 3 —1,139 
United Statesf... —143 
Canada —7,803 
TEAR ccccsces —9,085 80,511 
United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
WOOREE kvececernes 74,600 —6,000 55,900 


American and United Kingdom 
supply 

| eae 162,512 15,085 136,411 

CORN—United States and Canada— 


POON ccs enegees 31,708 +180 28,673 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
ae 28,889 —2,295 63,037 


*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. tContinent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 









- ——United States————_, 
East Pacific 

1926— of Rockies Coast Totals 
.,.. a eee 13,273,000 3,213,000 16,486,000 
Be & ccser 31,959,000 2,616,000 34,575,000 
Sept. 1 69,728,000 3,156,000 72,884,000 
Oct. 1 ..... 81,780,000 2,944,000 84,724,000 
Nov. 1 . 77,714,000 3,461,000 81,175,000 
Dec. 1 . 75,947,000 2,963,000 78,910,000 

1927 
wee BO vevse 68,125,000 2,686,000 70,811,000 
i... SS eae 58,423,000 2,400,000 60,823,000 
Mch. 1 .. 56,818,000 38,307,000 60,125,000 
April 1 .... 51,404,000 2,423,000 63,827,000 

Week ending— 
May 7 .. 36,746,000 1,988,000 38,734,000 





June 4 .... 28,863,000 2,252,000 
Totals, U.S. 
and Canada 
both coasts 


31,115,000 
U. King- 
dom and 


Canada afloat* 
















July 1 39,900,000 56,386,000 53,300,000 
Aug. 1 ‘ 30,474,000 65,049,000 45,600,000 
Sept. 1 ... 17,793,000 90,677,000 41,600,000 
Oct. 1 4,000 129,478,000 41,000,000 
Nov. 1 9,000 164,894,000 42,400,000 
Dec. 1 - 124,763,000 203,673,000 39,700,000 
1927 
Jan, 1 .117,796,000 188,607,000 48,000,000 
Feb. 1 114,411,000 175,234,000 69,300,000 
Mech. 1 113,319,000 173,444,000 75,900,000 
April 1 109,392,000 163,219,000 80,400,000 
Week ending 
May 7 81,341,000 120,075,000 79,700,000 
June 4 56,797,000 87,912,000 74,600,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 
Month Month— 
July 1....109,686,000 Mch. 1....249,344,000 
Aug. 1....110,649,000 April 1....243,619,000 
Sept. 1....133,277,000 Week ending— 
Oct. 1....170,478,000 May 7 ...199,775 
mee, Dace 204,000 May 14. 
Dec. 1.. 73,000 May 21 ...187,332,000 
Jan. 1....236,607,000 May 28 ...177,597,000 
Feb. 1....244,534,000 June 4 512,000 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-——Week ending- July 1, 1926, to 
June 4 May June 4, 1927 
creas 4,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
-—— Week ending ~ July 1, 1926, to 
June 4 May 28 June 4, 1927 
251,000 12,728,000 
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Chicago.—Demand for corn products 
remains quiet. Mill representatives say 
it is nearly impossible to interest buy- 
ers at present levels. Corn flour was 
quoted, June 11, at $2.50 per 100 Ibs, 
corn meal $2.55, cream meal $2.55, and 
hominy $2.55. The cash corn market was 
fairly active, and reports are that there 
will be heavy shipments out of here 
during the next week. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 94c bu, No. 3 mixed 91@93c, 
No. 4 mixed 901,@92c, No. 5 mixed 88 
@90c, No. 6 mixed 87@89c; No. 2 yellow 
92@98c, No. 3 yellow 914,@98c, No. 4 
yellow 9114,@93%%,c, No. 5 yellow 88@ 
91c, No. 6 yellow 864,@90c; No. 3 white 
95@95Y,c, No. 4 white 91@94c, No. 5 
white 89@90c. 

Kansas City.—Cash corn prices broke 
sharply last week, in sympathy with fu- 
tures. Only a fair demand existed, and 
a large part of the offerings was carried 
over at times. Quotations, June II: 
white, No. 2 91@941%%c bu, No. 3 90@ 
93Y,c, No. 4 88@92c; yellow, No. 2 983@ 
96c, No. 3 92@95c, No. 4 90@93c; mixed, 
No. 2 91@941%,c, No. 3 90@93¥,c, No. 
4 88@92c; cream meal, $2.30 per 100 lbs; 
corn bran, $34 ton; hominy feed, $34, 

St. Lowis.—Cash corn was slow of sale 
last week. The manifest unsettlement 
caused buyers to operate very cautiously, 
and demand for the most part was for 
single or two-car orders from mills and 
other local users. Receipts last week 
were 412 cars, agdinst 336 in the previ- 
ous week. Cash prices, June 11: No. 2 
yellow 97c bu, No. 3 yellow 924%,@941,¢, 
No. 5 yellow 89c, No. 6 yellow 86c; No. 
2 white 941,,@95c, No. 3 white 92c, No. 
4 white 91c. 

Memphis.—Little corn meal was sold 
last week, as the erratic course of corn 
prices reduced interest on the part of 
buyers. Quotations are difficult to get 
without a very wide range, some mills 
declining to make any until the market 
gets settled. On June 11 cream was of- 
fered at $4.50 bbl, basis 24’s. Cash No. 
3 white corn was quoted at $1@1.01 bu. 

New Orleans.—Demand for corn was 
fair in both the city and country last 
week, and some foreign inquiries result- 
ed in business. Corn shipments reached 
38,962 bus. Quotations, June 9: No. 2 
yellow $1.25 bu, No. 3 $1.23; No. 2 white 
$1.25, No. 3 $1.23, for the local trade, 
and in bulk, for export, 6c less. Yellow 
chops were quoted at $2.35 per 100 lbs; 
hominy feed, $2.15; standard meal, $2.70. 

Nashville. — Light demand featured 
corn last week, with some recession from 
the high level of prices. Offerings, which 
have been light for some time on ac- 
count of farmers being busy with other 
work, were reported more liberal. Quo- 
tations, June 11: No. 2 white $1.11 bu, 
No. 3 white $1.09; No. 2 yellow $1.12, 
No. 3 yellow $1.10. Shipments of corn 
meal on old contracts are reported ac- 
tive, but new purchases at recent ad- 
vances are slow. Cream meal, basis 98- 
Ib cloth bags, June 11, was quoted at 
$2.50@2.75 per 100 lbs. 

Atlanta.—Due to the shortage of the 
corn crop in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley, occasioned by the floods, the corn 
market continues strong, although prices 
are reported to be showing a downward 
tendency. High prices are still keeping 
buyers out of the market, though a few 
small orders for immediate delivery are 
being booked. Quotations, June 10, f.o.b., 
Atlanta: No. 2 white, sacked, $1.21@1.23 
bu, No. 3 white $1.20@1.22; No. 2 yel- 
low, sacked, $1.22@1.23, No. 3 yellow 
$1.21@ 1.22. 

San Francisco—Corn remains un- 
changed and firm. Quotations, June 10: 
eastern No. 2 yellow, bulk, $2.20 per 100 
Ibs; eastern milo and Kafir, bulk, $2.20 
and $2.15 per 100 lbs, respectively. Cali- 
fornia milo and Egyptian corn, $2.35 and 
$2.50, sacked, respectively. 

. Milwaukee.—Due both to the recession 
of option values in the corn market and 
the weakness of the cash basis, sample 
corn prices closed 8@10c lower last 
week. Offerings were fair, and the bulk 
was for sale instead of being applied on 
previous transactions. Receipts were 185 
cars, against 117 in the previous week 
and 98 a year ago. The bulk of offer- 
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ings consisted of moist and off-color 
grain, which could be moved only at dis- 
counts. Closing quotations, June 11: No. 
8 yellow, 924,@93%,c bu; No. 3 white, 
911,@92c; No. 3 mixed, 90@9lc. 

Baltimore.—Contract corn was sharply 
lower last week, in sympathy with west- 
ern markets, but not quoted, in absence 
of trading. Movement good, but de- 
mand light. Arrivals included 12,729 
bus by rail and 8,590 by boat. No clos- 
ing quotation for No. 2 spot on June 11. 
Sales reported for the week were 3,300 
bus southern No. 2 yellow at $1.01. Do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed nomi- 
nally at $1.02, or 6c down from the pre- 
ceding week. Near-by yellow cob was 
unchanged and quiet at $5 bbl. Tribu- 
tary mills were underselling the West on 
corn meal, and apparently supplying the 
limited demand at $2.40@2.50 per 100 
Ibs. 


Boston.—Hominy feed was a_ shade 
lower on June 11, with fair demand and 
light offerings at $41.75 ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks. Gluten meal was offered in a 
limited way at $49.50. Corn meal was 
firmly held at higher prices. Granulated 
yellow and bolted yellow sold at $3, with 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.50, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Corn for shipment 
was higher, with a quiet demand. No. 
2 yellow for shipment all-rail was priced 
at $1.18@1.19 bu, and No. 3 yellow $1.16 
@1.17; lake-and-rail, No. 2 yellow $1.15 
@1.16, No. 3 yellow $1.14@1.15. 


Philadelphia.—There is __ practically 
nothing doing in corn on which to estab- 
lish a market, and quotations are omit- 
ted. Demand for corn goods is dull and 
weaker, with moderate but ample offer- 
ings. Quotations, June 11, in 100-lb 
sacks: kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.10; white cream 
meal, fancy, $3.10; pearl hominy and 
grits, $3.10. 

Pittsburgh.—Corn sales were brisk last 
week, although the bulk of the business 
handled was in small lots. Offerings 
were fair. Quotations, June 11: No. 2 
yellow, shelled, $1.10@1.11 bu; No. 3 yel- 
low, shelled, $1.08@1.09. Granulated 
yellow and white meal, fancy $2.90, in 
100-lb sacks. 

Buffalo.—Demand was active last week 
for all grades of corn, with few offerings. 
Some demand for lake corn, with sup- 
plies of rail light. Gluten prices con- 
tinue nominal, in the absence of offer- 
ings. No. 6 yellow, on June 11, was 
quoted at 99%%c bu. 


Indianapolis.—Corn showed some weak- 
ness last week, with both offerings and 
demand light. There was some future 
buying, but price conditions curtailed 
the volume. Quotations in car lots, In- 
dianapolis, June 11: No. 3 white 91% 
@93%oc bu, No. 4 white 894%2,@91 ec; No. 
3 yellow 87@90c, No. 4 yellow 824,@ 
854,c; No. 3 mixed 84@86%4c, No. 4 
mixed 8114@83'%.c. 








Milwaukee.—Owing probably to the 
fact that a considerable number of regu- 
lar customers are short of supplies, there 
was a substantial increase in interest last 
week. The continued advance of option 
and cash prices in the grain market 
served as a check upon transactions. 
Values increased 2@3c bu, placing the 
level at a ratio to the wheat market 
which still makes rye flour appear ab- 
normally priced. Offers came to Wis- 
consin mills which, if accepted, would 
have meant a relatively heavy volume of 
new business, but the prices named were 
so far out of reason that there were few 
if any acceptances. Mill production is 
sustained at a moderate volume by stand- 
ing orders. Established trade which has 
bookings is ordering out flour against 
contracts in a fair way. Nominal quota- 
tions, June 11: pure white $6.15@6.25 
bbl, pure medium $5.50@5.75, and pure 
dark $4.25@4.75, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


Duluth.—Inquiry for rye from outside 
buyers was freer last week, resulting in 
a few sales. Mill offers in some cases 
seemed to be out of line with buyers’ 
views on market declines. The rye mar- 


ket had a reaction from the previous | 


week’s top level, but later met with fair 


support and consequent recbvery on crop 
and supply news. Flour quotations, 
June 11, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill: 
pure white, $6.45 bbl; No. 2 straight, 
$5.90; No. 3 dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $6.20; 
No. 8 rye, $5.40. 

Minneapcolis.—New business continues 
limited in rye flour. Prospective buyers 
appear wary of the high price of the 
grain, and show no disposition to lay 
in supplies, apparently looking for a de- 
cline. Those who have old purchases 
are ordering out as needed. Pure white 
is quoted at $6.20@6.40 bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons, f.o.b., Minneapolis; pure me- 
dium, $5.50@5.70; pure dark, $4.30@4.50. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,227 bbls flour, compared with 
9,754, made by five mills in the previous 
week. 

Chicago.—Mill representatives report 
only scattered single car lot orders for 
rye flour. While most rye inills have 
refused to quote the trade new crop 
flour, it is reported that sales have been 
made here for shipment up to Jan. 1. 
Prices are said to have been around 50 
@60c bbl under old. The local output 
last week totaled 8,500 bbls, the heaviest 
for some time, and compares with 7,000 
the previous week. White was quoted, 
June 11, at $6.25@6.50 bbl, jute, medium 
$5.80@6.10, and dark $4.40@4.60. 

Buffalo.—There was a limited demand 
for white and medium grades of rye 
flour last week, with a corresponding 
light supply of dark, due to reduced 
output. The differential between top 
grades and low is less than normal. 
Quotations, June 11, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mills: pure white, $6.75@6.85 bbl; me- 
dium, $6@6.20; dark, $5.10@5.30. 

Pittsburgh.—Rye flour sales were light 
last week. Prices were unchanged, but 
held firm. Quotations, June 11: pure 
white $6.75@7 bbl, medium $6@6.50, and 
dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

New York.—A _ fair business was 
transacted in rye flour last week, chiefly 
for immediate shipment. White patent 
was quoted, June 11, at $6.50@6.80 bbl. 

Baltimore.—Rye flour last week was 
erratic, but ended only a trifle firmer 
than on the previous Saturday. Quota- 
tions, June 11: white patent $6.65@6.90 
bbl, and dark $4.75@5, in cotton. 

Boston.—Rye flour prices were higher 
last week, with a better demand. Rye 
meal and dark rye were also higher, with 
fair call. Quotations, June 11: choice 
white patent flour $6.85@7.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $6.70@7.35, rye meal $5.55@ 
5.80, dark rye $5@5.25, all in sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Demand for rye flour is 
only moderate, but offerings are light 
and the market is firmer. Quotations, 
June 11, per 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks, $7@7.35 for white, $6.75@7 
for medium and $6.50@6.75 for dark. 

Toronto.—The current rye flour quota- 
tion is $6.80 bbl, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis —While the demand for 
screenings is practically at a standstill, 
dealers say supplies are so limited that 
a buying order for only a few hundred 
tons would run prices up considerably. 
Consequently, instead of forcing offer- 
ings on the market and sacrificing prof- 
its, some are storing. Elevator dust has 
declined to $3@5 ton, while the average 
run of elevator screenings is quoted at 
$7.50@14.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 
Buckwheats will bring $17 ton, and mill 
oats 3742@40c bu. 

Toronto.—Receipts of western elevator 
screenings at lower lake ports are light, 
and the market has largely turned to 
substitutes. Prices show no change. 
Dealers are asking $29 ton for car lots, 
c.i.f., bay ports. 











Toronto.—Ontario coarse grains show 
no change in prices. Western oats are 
1%,c and American corn 5c lower than 
a week ago. Quotations, June 11: On- 
tario barley 72@75c bu, rye $1.05, track, 
country points; No. 3 western oats 6414c 
and oat scalpings 48c, c.i.f., bay ports; 
No. 2 yellow corn $1.07, Toronto freights. 





Toronto.—Linseed meal demand _ is 
steady, and prices show no change in 
this territory. Quotations, June 11: 
standard quality meal $53 ton in mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario country points. 
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FLAXSEED 
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Minneapolis.—Crushers report the lin- 
seed meal market as firm at prices 
slightly below those of a week ago. Meal 
is quoted at $46 ton. Shipping directions 
are about equal to production. The ex- 
port market is fairly brisk, and some 
satisfactory sales have been made re- 
cently. Cake is priced at $41 ton, July- 
August shipment, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1926, 
to June 11, 1927, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1926-27 1925-26 1926-27 1925-26 


Minneapolis ... 7,882 9,656 2,021 2,586 
ee. Seen <e 7,632 9,114 5,849 7,834 
Totals - 15,514 18,770 7,870 10,420 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth 
July Sept. 


Minneapolis -— 
Track To arr. Track 
9 















Jane 7 .. 03: 2 2.380% 3 2.28 

June 8 ... 2.30% 2.28% 
June 9... 2.29% : 2.28% 
June 10... 2.27% %4 
June 11 .. 2.26 4 
June 13 .. 2.26 2.24 2.27 p 2.26% 





Duluth.—F laxseed futures showed con- 
siderable shifting, due to the readiness 
of operators to respond to any market 
influence. The more favorable weather 
caused farmers to hurry the completion 
of seeding and the fact that the general 
outlook is for increased acreage made 
for bearish sentiment at the start. Sell- 
ing pressure broke contract prices 31/,c, 
but support appeared and a fair recov- 
ery was recorded, only to have fresh 
weakness occur, with a recurrent slump. 
Further private crop estimates of in- 
creased acreage and lower Argentine 
cables caused the market to touch the 
low point of the week, July registering 
net 6%c; September 5%4,c decline from 
June 4 close. First trade in October 
opened $2.29, and that issue fell off with 
the others to the extent of 31%c. Cash 
held firm at its basis of Ic under to 6c 
over July, but relatively weaker with 
the futures. Receipts were light, crush- 
ers absorbing the choice offerings. First 
sale of new crop was reported made 
June 9, 1,500 bus to arrive September, 
at $2,291,, 

Winnipeg.—There has been a inarked 
falling off in demand for oil cake and 
meal, with the general improvement in 
pasturage conditions throughout the 
West. Local crushers report very small 
stocks on hand, as the urgent demand 
earlier in the season kept them moving 
out fast. On June 11, oil cake was 
quoted at $41 ton, and meal at $43. 
Flaxseed has been dull and comparative- 
ly steady. Receipts are very small, and 
little is believed to be in farmers’ hands. 

Chicago.—Linseed meal is a little low- 
er, and demand is falling off. Sales last 
week were widely scattered, and only in 
single car lots or less. On June 11, it 
was quoted at $47.50@47.75 ton, Chicago. 


Milwaukee.—Despite conditions that 
brought about a substantial advance in 
the asking limits on cottonseed meal, 
there was an easier tone in linseed meal, 
with a consequent reduction of about 50c 
in established values. The tone of the 
market has steadied, with production 
reduced and offerings limited. Closing 
quotations, June 11, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$48@49 ton. 


Boston.—Receivers report a quiet de- 
mand for linseed meal, despite light local 
stocks. The market is firmly held, with 
some advance in prices. Buffalo ship- 
pers are firm in their views as to the 
Boston market. On June 11 they offered 
meal for 45-day shipment at $51.70 ton, 
in 100-lb sacks, for 34 per cent and 
$49.70 for 32 per cent. Edgewater of- 
fered 32 per cent meal at $49@51, in 
100-Ib sacks, Boston points, 45-day ship- 
ment. 


Buffalo.—There was a steady demand 
for linseed meal last week, with offerings 
in heavier supply. Quotation, June 11: 
34 per cent, $47 ton; 32 per cent, $46. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal was in fair 
demand last week, with prices practically 
unchanged. Offerings were light. Quo- 
tation, June 11, $50.20 ton. 
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R. > 4 Li f O - Mill Mitchell, H. E., Fort Worth (Texas) Lab- Thompson, O. B., Industrial Appliance Co., 
egistration List o perative \Vlillers at oratories Kansas City. 
| McCarroll, John P., Waggoner-Gates Mill- Thompson, W. H., El Reno (QOkla.) Mill & 
TS D ll . ti ing Co., Independence, Mo Elevator Co 
t ob » Mo. c . 
a as onven 10n McClure, George J., Arkansas City (Kansas) Thurston, S., Fairchild Milling Co., Cleve- 
Milling Co. land, Ohio. 
McDonald, Hugh, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Todebush, Charles D., Cornelius Mill Fur- 
e lin- \bbey, Earl, Jackman Roller Mills, Minne- Follmer, W. J., Phoenix (Ariz.) Flour Mills. Minneapolis. nishing Co., St. Louis. 
orices apolis, Kansas. Foltz, George B., Burrus Mill & Elevator McGavock, Harris, Victor Chemical Works, Tubbs, L. H., Jr., Cia Harinera de Coah, 
M al Ables, T. S., Kansas Flour Mills Corpora- Co., Fort Worth, Texas. St. Louis. Sabinas Coah, Mexico. 
nea tion, Anthony, Kansas. Foman, O. V., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Fort McKinney, J., Dublin (Texas) Mill & Ele- Tubbs, L. H., Sr., Liberty Mills, San An- 
‘tions Aleorn, George R., Sperry Flour Co., Ta- Worth, Texas. vator Co. tonio, Texas. 
e ex- coma, Wash. Forrest, James, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Melvin, George E., Colby Milling Co., Do- Vilm, Henry, Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
aan a Allen, A. 8S., Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- Milwaukee. wagiac, Mich. Kansas City. 
some vator Co. Forster, T. E., Forster Mfg. Co., Wichita, Moeller, Henry, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Vilm, N. M., Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Wichita, 
eP re- Alexander, W. L. S., Union Bag & Paper Kansas. Co., New Braunfel Texas Kansas. 
July- Corporation, New York. Forte, A. Q@., Collin County Mill & Elevator Montgomery, D. R., Greenville (Texas) Mill Waggoner, A. B., Waggoner-Gates Milling 
i \rendall, Hy H., Innis Speiden & Co., Chi- Co., McKinney, Texas & Elevator Co, Co., Independence, Mo. 
cago. Forte, Robert, McKinney, Texas Montgomery, W. J., Collin County Mill & Waggoner, J S., Waggoner-Gates Milling 
ed at Arnall, P. M., Graton & Knight Co., Worces- Frederick, L. Z., Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas. Co., Independence, Mo 
ter, Mass. Texas. Morgan, Edward M., Phosphate Products Wall, F. A., Haskelite Mfg Corporation, 
1926, irther, E., Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ Mill- French, Jim, Dublin (Texas) Mill Corporation, Richmond, Va Chicago. 
| cor- ing & Elevator Co. Friend, E. M., Terrell (Texas) Milling Co. Morris, H. A., Midland Flour Milling Co., Warren, Frank B., Morten Milling Co., Dal- 
year Ball, W. C., Collin County Mill & Elevator Gaddis, H. L., S. K. F. Industries, Inc., Kansas City. las, Texas. 
y . Co., McKinney, Texas, Dallas, Texas. Mullen, W. J., Novadel Process Corporation, Watson, J. G., Three Minute Cereal Co., 
Barkdall, F. S., Ahlberg Bearing Co., Dal- Gary, M. W., Chase Bag Co., Dallas, Texas. Buffalo, N. Y. Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
las, Texas. Gehne, W. T., Halstead (Kansas) Milling Murphy, F. J., Huntley Mfg. Co., Kansas Waymer, 8S. K., John E. Mitchell Co., St. 
Stevens Engineering & Con- & Elevator Co. City. Louis. 
St. Louis. George, Thomas, H. M. Cox Mill Co., Kil- Myers, John W., John W. Myers Co., Fort Webb, J., Cowgill & Hill Mill Co., Carthage, 
Barkham, Chapman Milling Co., Sher- leen, Texas. Worth, Texas. Mo. 
man, Texas. Goebel, L. H., Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Neal, C. D., Great Western Mtg. Co., Leav- Weikal, J. H., Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Behren, C. H., Dallas, Texas. Newark, N. J. enworth, Kansas. Minneapolis. 
Beall, B. R., Rock Island Railroad, Kansas Gomez, Manuel, Coah, Mexico. Neill, G. G., Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Welcome, J., National Miller, Chicago. 
City. Grier, C. W., Washburn Crosby Co., Kan- Fort Worth, Texas. White, F. L., White Star Milling & Elevator 
Beavers, C. W., Wichita Mill & Elevator sas City. Neill, George, Jr., Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Belle Plaine, Kansas. 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas. Grimes, J. D., Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Co., Fort Worth, Texas. White, J. C., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., 
Becker, F. J., Dallas, Texas. Elevator Co, Newell, C. T., Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Dallas, Texas. 
Berdan, C. L., Voigt Milling Co., Grand Grothe, H. E., Attica (Kansas) Mills. Fort Worth, Texas. Willbanks, Joe, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Rapids, Mich. Grove, C. E., Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa. Nordstrom, A. C., Peerless Flour Mills Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Beymer, Fred H., Acme Milling Co., Okla- Gruendler, Will, Gruendler Patent Crusher Norton, Kansas. Williams, P. C., Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
homa City, Okla. & Pulverizer Co., St. Louis. Norton, Hal J., Harvest Queen Mill & Ele- vator Co. 
Blocker, T. G., Morgan & Hamilton Co., Hall, J. H., Sanger (Texas) Mill & Ele- vator Co., Plainview, Texas. Willits, S. F., Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
Sherman, Texas. vator Co. Noxon, G. A., Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. veston, Texas. 
Bone, F. W., Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. Hamilton, J. A., Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., Ogden, L. A., H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Wilson, P. L., Great Western Mfg. Co., Leav- 
Boyer, D. L., Provident Chemical Works, Fort Worth, Texas. Co., New Braunfels, Texas. enworth, Kansas. 
con- St. Louis. Handley, L. E., Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- Oldfield, W. Ernest, Flexible Steel Lacing Yeagley, A. S., Diamond Mill & Elevator 
— jrashear, W. S., Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., vator Co. Co., Chicago. Co., Sherman, Texas. 
ness Moline, Il. Hanks, V. H., Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- Owen, Roy, St. Louis. Zacher, Gust, Sikeston, Mo. 
irket Brooks, C. W., Maney Milling Co., Omaha. veston, Texas. Power, Wortham, Murray Co., Dallas, Texas. Zinsmeister, R. G., Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
ither Burns, A. H., Kingfisher (Okla.) Mill & Harding, Walter J., American Maid Flour Paget, E. M., Rumford Chemical Works, Antonio, Texas. 
ati Elevator Co. Mills, Houston, Texas. Chicago. 
tion Byars, B. G., Utica, N. Y. Harlan, Aron H., New York & New Jersey Partridge, C. W., Industrial Appliance Co., The Ladies 
eral Caler, Carl B., McDaniel Milling Co., Car- Lubricant Co., Kansas City. Chicago. Abbey, Mrs. Earl F., Minneapolis, Kansas 
nade thage, Mo. Harper, O. W., Commonwealth Laboratories, Paugh, Otto, H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Ables, Mrs. T. S., Kansas City. 
Sell- Cameron, W. D., Semmelmeyer Belting Co., Fort Worth, Texas. Salina, Kansas. Ball, Lorine, McKinney, Texas. 
sik St. Louis. Harrington, J. A., Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Pecor, William E., Meyer Milling Co., Barkham, Hazel, Sherman, Texas. 
2Cs Cano, Vernon, Bentz Engineering Corpora- Vernon, Texas. Springfield, Mo. Barutio, Mrs. C. B., Stevens Engineering 
cOov- tion, Newark, N. J. Hearn, J. H., Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Peters, Abraham A., Eagle Milling Co., Tuc- & Construction = a St. Louis. 
resh Canter, D. S., Wolff Milling Co., New Haven, Wichita Falls, Texas. son, Ariz. Beavers, Mrs. C. W., Wichita Falls, Texas. 
Mo. Heiston, C. S., Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Petershagen, W. W., Union Special Machine Becker, Mrs. F. J., Dallas, Texas, 
imp. Cantrell, R. E., Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Ohio. Co., Fort Worth, Texas. Berdan, Mrs. C. L., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
iIn- Carthage, Mo Hill, John B., Greenville (Texas) Mill & Phillips, C. M., Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Berdan, Mrs. George, Fort Worth, Texas. 
itine Carter, J., Aunt Jemima Mills Branch Elevator Co. Kansas, Blohm, Mrs. A. E., Temple, Texas. 
Sie Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Hilt, P. F., Lincoln, Neb. Pike, J. J., Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Blohm, Mrs. Arthur, Temple, Texas. 
7 € Carter, John M., El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Hiser, H., Meyer Milling Co., Springfield, Mo. Wichita Falls, Texas. Cartwright, Mrs. A. S., Shawnee, Okla. 
ring Elevator Co. Hobbs, H. B., Victor Chemical Works, Chi- Pillsbury, Philip, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Casey, Mrs. J. E., Dallas, Texas 
rom Carter, R. E., Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., cago. Minneapolis. Cates, Mrs. W. J., Salina, Kansas. 
be Dallas, Texas. Holden, Harry J., H. R. Williams Mill Sup- Puckhaber, F. H., Wallace & Tiernan Co., Canagher, Mrs. H. W., Dallas, Texas 
D Der Cartwright, A. L., Shawnee (Okla.) Mill- ply Co., Kansas City. Inc., Dallas, Texas. Cornell, Mrs. Charlotte, Galveston, Texas 
with ing Co. Hooker, F. E., Graton & Knight Co., Dal- Quickert, G. E. F., Stanard-Tilton Milling Duecker, Annie, Duecker Bros. Belting Co., 
‘ash Casey, J. E., Missouri Belting Co., Dallas, las, Texas. Co., Alton, Ill. Dallas, Texas. 
- Texas. Howe, Major S., Hecker-Jones-Jewell Co., Quinn, George W., Keystone Lubricating Co., Duecker, Tillie, Duecker Bros. Belting Co. 
D Ge Cates, W. J., Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Buffalo. Tulsa, Okla. Dallas, Texas. 
with Co., Salina, Kansas. Hunter, W. M., Fredericktown, Mo. taikes, A. F. G., The Northwestern Miller, Egloff, Mrs. H. W., Paris, Texas. 
ush- Charles, Willis, Garland Milling Co., Greens- Johnson, Joseph A., A. E. Jacobson Machine Kansas City. Ehrhardt, Mrs. A. R., Dallas, Texas 
‘irst burg, Ind. Works, Inc., Minneapolis. Regier, B. G., Newton (Kansas) Mill. Ehrhardt, Prudence, Dallas, Texas. 
: Christensen, Peter, Sperry Flour Co., Val- Johnston, J. G., Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Remer, C. R., Singley Bros., Wellington, Erwin, Mrs. B. T., Dallas, Texas 
ade lejo, Cal. Kansas. Texas, Evans, Mrs. W. J., Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
ber, Clark, Lee E., Novadel Process Corporation, Johnston, John R., Thomas Page Milling teynolds, H., Millers’ Review and Dixie fisher, Okla. 
Kansas City. Co., Topeka, Kansas. Miller, Atlanta, Ga. Fencil, Mrs. C. B., Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Clark, B. B., Ahlberg Bearing Co., Chicago. Johnson, W. H., Fort Worth, Texas. Ritchey, J. R., Great Western Mfg. Co., Mills, Dallas, Texas. 
‘ked Clark, W. G., Clark Dust Collecting Co., Jones, W. H., Novadel, St. Louis. Kansas City, Mo. Fisher, Mrs. P. K., Kansas Milling Co., 
Chicago. Kaesbach, C. E., Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Rivers, L. W., Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Wichita, Kansas 
and Clark, W. M., Aunt Jemima Mills Branch Louis. Kansas. Foman, Mrs. O. V., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
t in Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Kane, J., Bosque Mill & Elevator Co., Clif- Roberts, Gus, Diamond Mill & Elevator Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
the Cobb, W. R., Ponca City (Okla.) Milling Co. ton, Texas, Sherman, Texas. Forte, Mrs. A. Q., McKinney, Texas 
all Coble, J. M., Suckow Milling Co., Franklin, Kelly, W. N., William Kelly Milling Co., Roberts, T. E., Landa Industries, Inc., New Fredericks, Mrs. L. Z., Bewley Mills, Fort 
na Ind. Hutchinson, Kansas. Braunfels, Texas. Worth, Texas. 
and Coe, E. H., Caleyanide Co., Kansas City. Kibler, F. L., Rea Patterson Mfg. Co., Cof- tobinson, C. E., Sperry Flour Co., Ogden, Gaddis, Mrs. H. L., Dallas, Texas. 
ying Compton, J. H., Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Dallas, feyville, Kansas. Utah. Hilt, Mrs. P. H., Lincoln, Neb 
was Texas. Kiefer, John W., Novadel, Louisville, Ky. Rogers, C. E., Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Kaesbach, Mrs. C. E., Plant Flour Mills 
ies Cook, A. M., Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- King, R. H., Seguin (Texas) Milling & Denver, Colo. Co., St. Louis. 
$43. vator Co. Power Co. Roos, Hugo, Modern Miller, Kansas City. Kelso, Mrs. H. R., Lincoln, Neb. 
ive- Cornelius, J. W., Kansas City Grinding & ~ mee * R., . es Kelso Co., Lincoln, Neb. Rygaard, H. T., Webb Belting Co., Kansas -—~ Mrs. R. H., Seguin (Texas) Mill & 
a Corrugating Co., Kansas City. enny, J. A., Tobler & Co., New York. City. 20wer Co. 
and Corry, J. P., Smith Steele Co., Dallas, Texas. Klopf, August W., Canadian Mill & Elevator Sanders, Paul J., Great West Mill & Ele- Kirkland, Margaret Gene, Dallas, Texas 
nds. Cox, C. C., Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Co., El Reno, Okla. vator Co., Amarillo, Texas. Kroutil, Mrs. F. L., Yukon, Okla. 
- Wichita Falls, Texas. Koch, Louis A., National Miller, Chicago. Scheurich, Joseph J., Brand-Dunwoody Mill- Kroutil, Mrs. Gertrude, Yukon, Okla. 
ow- Curlee, S. L., Carthage (Mo.) Foundry & Kroutil, F. L., Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain ing Co., Joplin, Mo. Landman, Mrs. W. G., Grafton, Ohio. 
last Machine Works. Co. Schmidt, R. P. O., American Miag Corpora- Laney, Mrs. H. D., Fort Worth, Texas 
7 in Daniel, W. F., Graham (Texas) Mill & Ele- Kroutil, Raymond B., Yukon (Okla.) Mill tion, Buffalo. Lawellin, Mrs. S. J.. New Ulm, Minn. 
it vator Co. & Grain Co. Schuchard, Ernest, Pioneer Flour Mills, San Mauk, Mrs. Ode, New Era Mills, Arkansas 
J Darnell, T. J., Pioneer Flour Mills, San Landman, William G., United Mills Corpo- Antonio, Texas. City, Kansas. 
igo. gg ge ie tetas a ration, Grafton, Ohio. oe” W., Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Miller, Mrs. Edgar S., Kansas City, Kansas. 
ow ill, Dwight, Jacobson Machine Works, Dal- Laney, H. D., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, _ eneas, é b Murphy, Mrs. F. J., Kansas City. 
hat las, Texas. Fort Worth, Texas. Shelton, L. G., Waco (Texas) Mill & Ele- ng Mrs . 5 Beery. Gila 7 
' In Dillon, M. F., secretary Association of Oper- Lange, Peter, Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Ele- vator Co. , oe a? ee hf ogee ., 
eal ative Millers, Kansas City. vator Co. | pose . Shepardson, Hill, Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Myers, Mrs. John W., Fort Worth, Texas. 
" Doerksen, J. J., Geary (Okla.) Milling & vo een S J., Wallace & Ti C I Minneapolis. Mayer, Mrs. Adolf, Dallas, Texas. 
é at ye + De dey & ace 4 *rneé . 5. a 2 3 7 
eal, Elevator Co. New Ulm iy iat Ml Tt Sieckhaus, Matt, Ralston Purina Co., St. Marsh, Mrs. A. M., Milwaukee, Wis. 
50c Doolittle, C. W., Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co, =. oon P. H. Kansas Flour Mills Corvors Louis, Mo. Nichols, Nancy E., Oklahoma Mill Co., King- 
the Minneapolis. et ‘wamans ie PEF aie VOrpera Skaggs, Dan L., Durango, Mexico. fisher, Okla. 
ion Dorsey, F. E., S. Howes Co., Kansas City. ion, 4 ansas : ity. Smith, A. U., Murray Co., Dallas, Texas Ogden, Mrs. L. A., New Braunfels, Texas 
; Drummond, G. S., Wichita, Kansas. Lee, Walter S., W. J. Lawther, Dallas, Sec ge ale 4 i aie : : ? ; 
ing Duecker, Adam, Duecker Bros. Belting Co Texas. Smith, C. F., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Owen, Mrs. Roy, St. Louis. 
cee, Dallas, Texas. Limmer, L. H., John W. Myers Co., Fort _ Dallas, Texas. | E : Puckhaber, Mrs. Fred H., Dallas, Texas. 
Dunn, W. C., Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Worth, Texas. Smythe, J. Q., S. Howes Co., Indianapolis. Paugh, Mrs. Otto, Salina, Kansas. 
Independence, Mo. Lindblad, J. H., Sperry Flour Co., Spokane, Snider, F. L., National Miller, Dallas, Texas. Phillips, Mrs. C. M., Salina, Kansas. 
de- Egloff, H. W., Paris (Texas) Milling Co. Y Wash. Sosland, Sanders, Southwestern Miller, Kan- Quinn, Mrs. George W., Keystone Lubricat- 
cal Ellinger, A. R., Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. Lowell, W. E., Bentz Engineering Corpora- sas City. ing Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
ith Elsas, Dave, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, tion, Chicago. Steele, C. L., Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill taiza, Miss Patti, Raiza Milling Co., Lewis- 
= Atlanta, Ga. Maddox, P. L., Quality Mills, Austin, Texas. & Elevator Co. ville, Texas. 
p- Erwin, B. T., Chase Bag Co., Dallas, Texas. Malsness, H. C., Sprout, Waldron & Co., Steele, O. W., Sutton, Steele & Steele, Inc., tall, Mrs. William C., Collin County Mill & 
the Essmueller, B. H., Essmueller Mill Furnish- Kansas City. Dallas, Texas. Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas. 
red ing Co., St. Louis. Marsh, A. M., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- Steele, Leo H., Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill Rietz, Miss Harriet N., National Miller, 
on Essmueller, W. C., Essmueller Mill Furnish- waukee. & Elevator Co. Chicago. 
: ing Co., St. Louis. Manion, Howard R., A. P. Traber, New Stephens, J. G., El Paso (Texas) Grain & Rutledge, Mrs. A. W., Atchison, Kansas. 
ind Estes, B. M., B. F. Gump Co., Houston, York. Milling Co. Rutledge, Miss Lucile. 
of- Texas. Mauk, Ode, New Era Milling Co., Arkansas Stills, G. W., G. B. R. Smith Co., Sherman, Skaggs, Mrs. Dan, Durango, Mexico. 
in Evans, Newton C., National Miller, Chicago. City, Kansas. Texas. Stovall, Mrs. J. A Dallas, Texas 
‘ip- aoa A J., Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfish- Mayer, Adolf, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, ay ogy City (Mo.) Grinding Stoltzfus, Mrs. S. H., Kansas City. 
> a. s £ Te 2 ze ‘4 oO. P s . 
’ Dallas, Texas. : , & 8 bs =i . - Taylor, Miss Billie Burke, Greenville, Texas. 
Fencil, C. B., Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Mayhew, J. H., Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Stork, Charles T., Novadel Process Corpora- ahamne Ane Seek 26 Sand 
ind Dallas, Texas. Minneapolis. tion, Buffalo, N. Y. aoa mone ng - fe waar Magee arse 
12s Ferguson, H. K., American Miller, Chicago. Meyer, G. C., Kansas City (Mo.) Power & Stovall, J. A., Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., ™ eannae, Seve, Pc, = Rene, Oxta. 
g Fincher, Walter, Rodney Milling Co., Kan Light Co Dallas, Texas Tubbs, Mrs. L. H., Jr., Sabinas Coah, Mex- 
: ; . alter, ) ay 2} , ms an- 4 ° ‘ , Bxas. ys Ape 
11: sas City. Miller, Edgar S., Carrier Engineering Corpo- Strickland, Frank H., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. vd ged M BE. A. F Ww h. Texs 
Fisher, P. K., Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, ration, Kansas City. Co., Kansas City. Turner, Mrs. E. A., Fort are 1, Texas. 
air Kansas. Mills, J. J., Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Sudsberry, M. L., Novadel Process Corpo- Vilm, Mrs. Henry, Kansas City. 
Fleck, A. L., Graton & Knight Co., Kan- Co. ration, Buffalo, N. Y. Wilcox, Mrs. Ora, Dallas, Texas. 
lly sas City. Milligan, Ernest C., Collin County Mill & Swanson, C. O., Kansas State Agricultural Williams, Mrs. P. C., Waco, Texas. 
uo- Fletcher, T. G., Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Elevator Co., McKinney, Texas. College, Manhattan, Kansas. Willits, Mrs. S. F., Galveston, Texas. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. Mitchell, A., American Miller, Chicago. Thomas, J. R., Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va. White, Mrs. Frank L., Belle Plaine, Kansas. 
































BOX CAR FUMIGATION IS 
CONSIDERED AT MEETING 


Conference at Kansas City Called by Millers’ 
Export Inspection Bureau—Fifty Rail- 
road Officials Attend 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Millers’ Export 
Inspection Bureau called a meeting of 
railroad officials and millers in Kansas 
City on June 10 for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question of box car fumiga- 
tion. Some 50 railroad officials were pres- 
ent, and local mills were well represent- 
ed. ’ 

R. W. Lightburne, Jr., secretary and 
general manager of the bureau, opened 
the proceedings by explaining that the 
situation was that, owing to the unfor- 
tunate weevil troubles this crop year, 
millers had been anxious to take every 
step possible to prevent their recurrence. 
They had arranged for ships, docks, 
warehouses and their own plants to be 
as nearly as possible proof against infes- 
tation. They believed that the only prob- 
lem that remained was to make certain 
that no danger might result from the 
condition of box cars. This meeting had 
therefore been called to see if the millers 
and railway men could not adopt some 
measures that would safeguard them 
against another similar disaster. He 
then asked Clarence M. Hardenbergh, 
manager of the .Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., to take the chair. 

Dr. George A. Dean, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
told of some recent experiments that had 
been carried out with well-known fumi- 
gants on box cars. Some 80 had been 
treated, and it was believed that the so- 
called weevil could be effectively elimi- 
nated without great expense. 

The only point of dispute at the meet- 
ing appears to have been with regard to 
the payment for this fumigation. The 
railroad officials were in favor of cars 
being fumigated, but they thought that 
mills should pay for this service. On the 
other hand, the millers contended that 
they had gone to great expense to see 
that their plants were free from all in- 
festation, and that other possible sources 
of damage were carefully inspected, and 
that therefore they were entitled to be 
able to feel that, once their flour was 
shipped from the mill in perfect condi- 
tion, it would arrive at its destination in 
a similar state. 

Although nothing definite could be de- 
cided at this meeting, owing to the fact 
that the railroad officials present were 
not empowered to make any binding de- 
cisions, it is believed that the railways 
will consider this matter as soon as pos- 
sible at a general traffic meeting. 

Interviewed, Mr. Lightburne said he 
thought that there was little doubt that 
in a short time some agreement would be 
reached whereby every car to be loaded 
with flour for export would be fumigat- 
ed, if necessary, before it was loaded. 





Buffalo Movement 

Burrato, N. Y.—Up to June 11, 62,- 
782,000 bus grain had been elevated, 4,- 
747,000 so far this month. Shipments via 
the canal total 922,000 wheat, 21,900 corn, 
135,500 oats, and 70,000 barley. Ship- 
ments by lake to Montreal: wheat, 3,383,- 
000 bus; corn, 17,400; rye, 2,477,000; bar- 
ley, 10,000. 

Twenty freighters were lying idle at 
this port on June 11, with the big move- 
ment of grain over with until the move- 
ment of the new crop. 

From the opening of navigation, in 
April, to the end of May, 40,000,000 bus 
‘grain went via Montreal, a_ record 
amount. The heavy movement continued 
well into May, and is likely to continue 
through June. 


Rail and Terminal Charges 
PuHitapeLpuia, Pa.—At a hearing last 
week before R. N. Trezise, special ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Charles C. McChord, former 
chairman of the Commission, appeared 
as chief counsel for Philadelphia trade 
bodies, while B. Hoff Knight represented 
the Ocean Traffic Bureau of Philadelphia 
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situated north of Fleurus. 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Naveau Mill. 
hostilities against Bliicher’s array. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


URING the Napoleonic battle of Ligny, in the Waterloo campaign, 
the emperor maintained his headquarters at Naveau Mill, a windmill 
R. Caton Woodville has represented the 
French general at this historic mill in the cover design of this issue of 
The village of Ligny, in Namur province, Bel- 
| gium, was the scene of Napoleon’s defeat of Bliicher, the Prussian general, | 
on June 16, 1815, a few days prior to the battle of Waterloo. 
arrived at Fleurus at 11 o’clock in the morning and surveyed the field from 
Shortly after 2:30 that afternoon he heard the sound of 
Ney’s cannon and, realizing that Wellington was being attacked, opened | 
After several hours of fighting, the 
Prussian wall could no longer withstand the attack of Napoleon’s choice 
By 9 p.m. the main battle had ended, and Napoleon was master 


Napoleon 








and conducted most of the examination 
of witnesses. 

Previous hearings in the case have 
been held in New York and Boston and 
at the conclusion of the session here Ex- 
aminer Trezise announced that further 
ones will be conducted in southern ports 
in the fall. He intimated that a decision 
by the Commission will not be handed 
down for several months. 

Philadelphia merchants contend that 
the natural advantages which this city 
enjoys, due to its geographical position, 
are offset by the railroads at New York 
including lightering charges in their 
freight rates to that city, whereas no 
such charges are necessary here, inas- 
much as freight for this port is dis- 
charged at the dock. 


REDUCTION IN VESSEL RATE 
INDUCED BY SLOW DEMAND 


Dututru, Minn.—The slow demand 
from the grain trade for vessel space 
and the large volume of tonnage avail- 
able had the effect of breaking the freight 
rate last week. Owners had held out 
steadily for 1%,c bu on wheat, Duluth 
to Buffalo, as the minimum rate, but last 
week charters were accepted at 1c. 
The Montreal rate has also declined to 
64c for wheat and 6c for rye, a break of 
2c within a short time. 

Grain shippers are selling little to the 
East, and the call for tonnage is very 
slow. Boats find the traffic so dull that 
many are tying up for the summer, and 
will not come into the trade again until 
business improves in the fall. 

Stocks of grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators are down to about 8,000,000 
bus, against 17,000,000 a year ago. Sev- 
eral steamers of medium size loaded late, 
and will not be taken out of elevator 
stocks until next week, and more may 
be added in the last minute of the final 


day. 


Western Rate Reduction 

Ocpen, Utaun.—Utah millers have re- 
ceived word of rate reductions of 2@4c 
per 100 lbs ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting grain 
and grain products from Utah and Idaho 
points to interior points of California, 
the Imperial Valley and Arizona. The 
reduction was in connection with a rate 
case instituted by the Ogden Grain Ex- 
change. 


Rates on Upper Lakes 
Toronto, Ont.—Rates of freight on 
the upper lakes have been cheaper since 
the opening of June. Montreal space 
went down then to 7c bu, Buffalo to 
1%c and bay ports to 2c. 


Demand Less at Montreal 

Toronto, Ont.—Montreal reports a 
falling off in demand for ocean space 
for grain at that port, and a reduction 
in rates. The lowest rate so far re- 
ported for the year was made some days 
ago on a cargo of wheat for Hamburg— 
lle per 100 lbs. Demand for grain from 
Montreal is light, and considerable cargo 
space is being neglected. 

Pacific Coast Rates 

Seatrite, Wasu.—The June issue of 
Pacific Coast Shipping, house organ of 
the General Steamship Co., says in re- 
gard to European grain rates from the 
Pacific Coast: “Virtually all the new 





are on the basis of 35s, although the lin- 
ers are leaning toward 37s 6d ideas, with 
good prospects of establishing this as the 
prevailing rate on less-than-cargo lots. 
June and July parcels are going at 
around 32s 6d@35s, and while the de- 
mand is not extremely keen, the lines 
seem to be having no difficulty in filling 
their requirements.” 


Stop-off Privilege 
Totepo, Oxn1o.—A conference is pro- 
posed of all the central freight associa- 
tions and western trunk lines in Chicago 
at Room 2048, Transportation Building, 
Chicago, June 30, at 10 a.m., for the 
consideration of the stop-off privilege on 
all commodities with the exception of live 

poultry and dairy products. 


Canadian Shipments 

Toronto, Onr.—Canadian grain ship- 
ments since the opening of navigation on 
the upper lakes have made a record for 
volume. The movement down the lakes 
in May was the greatest ever experienced, 
and so also were the shipments from 
Montreal. From this port the total clear- 
ances in May were 35,000,000 bus. 


New Service Announced 
Battimore, Mp.—The Baltimore & 
Carolina Steamship Co. announces that 
it will inaugurate a line between this 
port and Havana, with weekly sailings 
from Baltimore via Charleston and 
Miami, beginning June 24. 
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Special Notices 





crop fixtures, both full cargo and parcel, 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








SALESMEN WANTED 


The Procter & Gamble Co. desires 
the services of several high grade 
salesmen in the territories of Chi- 
cago and the East, to sell Crisco to 
the bakery and large consuming 
trade; experience in selling shorten- 
ing not necessary; age 28 to 35 pre- 
ferred; these positions are perma- 
nent and have future; salary and 
bonus. Write in detail to Bulk 
Crisco Department, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—SALT SALESMAN; FULL TIME 
or side line; strictly high grade, kiln- 
dried salt, suitable for all uses; sold un- 
der guaranty; sales principally to ele- 
vators, feed stores and co-operatives; di- 
rect mail advertising to all dealers; ex- 
clusive territory and credit for mail or- 
ders; Wisconsin territory; all replies con- 
fidential. Address York & Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








June 15, 1927 


OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
high grade flour salesman with proven 
sales record for established trade in Penn- 
sylvania territory; liberal salary, expenses 
and commission; replies considered strict- 
ly confidential. Address 1203, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


EXCEPTIONAL 





West Virginia 
Representative 


A growing southwestern mill in- 
vites into its organization a success- 
ful representative for West Vir- 
ginia. The flour is well established 
and has an exceptional quality rep- 
utation, but needs the vigorous at- 
experienced man to 
the business. 


tention of an 
properly 

The compensation is limited only 
by the man’s earning capacity. A 
fixed salary with bonus and travel- 
ing expenses is proposed. 

Even though only passively inter- 
ested you are urged to investigate 
the possibilities of this position. It 
opportunity for the 
correspondence 


develop 


affords a real 
right man. All 
strictly confidential. 

Address 1210, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMEN, ATTENTION 


An important southern Minnesota 
milling company is building up its 
sales organization for the new crop 
and has several openings for worth- 
in various terri- 


while salesmen 


tories. If you can deliver and are 
interested, write 1205, care North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
of a flour or feed mill, by a thoroughly 
experienced, middle-aged man; references. 
Address 1207, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT OR SALES MANAGER; 20 
years’ experience in all departments of 
wheat flour milling; also executive ex- 
perience; can furnish high class refer- 
ences. Address 1209, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF MILL 
of 100 bbls capacity or up or assistant 
in larger plant; experienced in modern 
country mills; good references, also quali- 
fications; married. Address Thomas MclIl- 
veen, care General Delivery, Northfield, 
Minn. 


AS FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN IN 
Illinois; well acquainted with trade in 
central and southern part of state; re- 
sponsible parties can testify as to my 
ability. Address G. F. M., care North- 
western Miller, 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. : 


AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, 
calling on bakers and jobbers, desires con- 
nection with aggressive Kansas or spring 
mill making uniform flour, for Ohio, In- 
diana, Kentucky or the East; best of ref- 
erences. Address 1206-17, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 545 Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
capacity or larger; hard or soft wheat; 
at present employed; age 47 years; have 
practically spent entire life in mills of 
300 to 3,000 bbls capacity; can furnish 
references as to ability and habits. Ad- 
dress 1067, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








AS MILL MANAGER, GRAIN DEPART- 
ment or sales, southwestern mill pre- 
ferred; 18 years’ experience wheat buying 
and blending, selling flour and package 
cereals; also executive experience; inter- 
view desired at my expense. Address 
1183, ‘‘Kansas,’’ care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 








CHEMIST — GRADUATE, 16 YEARS AS 
chief chemist in large mill laboratories; 
understand milling and the superintend- 
ent miller’s problems and can work with 
him; good judge of all kinds of wheat 
and can make rapid and accurate analy- 





ses of same; let me hear from you. Ad- 
dress 1197, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

YOUNG MAN OF 15 YEARS’ FLOUR 


sales experience as salesman, branch man- 
ager and as sales manager would like to 
hear from milling company seeking a 
branch manager or sales manager; I am 
now employed as sales manager but desire 
to make a change back to the flour busi- 
ness. Address 1201, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 
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AS FLOUR SALESMAN, WESTERN PENN- 
sylvania or Ohio preferred; five years’ ex- 
perience with Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
A. Routman, 2218 Kensington Avenue, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


GRADUATE CHEMIST, WITH 12 YEARS’ 
experience, desires position as chemist or 
in grain purchasing department, with 
large mill or elevator company. Address 
1191, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH YEARS OF EX- 
perience and knowledge of foreign mar- 
kets and languages, at present employed 
by prominent mill in foreign country, will 
go to Europe or Latin America for one 
or two mills; will show past record to 
justify proposition; commission basis with 
drawing account. Address 1196, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER’S PO- 


sition in mill of 1,000 bbls or larger; 20 
years’ experience in milling; have had 
charge of larger and small mills, also 
have had training in cereal chemistry and 
know its application to milling. If you 
are looking for a man of ability with thor- 
ough training and experience, address 
1198, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WILL SELL MY INTEREST IN A WHOLE- 
sale flour and bakery supply business, 
established 10 years, in California; city 
and towns surrounding contain over 2,000,- 
000 people; .good opportunity for young 
man; owner wishes to retire. Address 
1175, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








'P-TO-DATE 50-BBL FLOUR MILL FOR 
sale at Scotts Mills, Oregon, 6% miles 
east of Mount Angel, on paved road; 
building material, farm implements, paint, 
feed and other materials. Call or write 
N. Schmaltz & Sons, Mount Angel, Oregon. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE—125-BBL CA- 
pacity, in good running order; also bak- 
ery, coal and wood yard; all on track, 
close in on pavement; in Regina, Sas- 
katchewan; population 40,000; the only 
mill in the city; for quick sale will take 
$35,000; owner retiring from _ business. 
Apply to E. McCarthy, Regina, Sask. 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR, 80,000-BU CA- 
pacity, and storage for 25 cars sacked 
stuff, also track scale and loading plat- 
form for six cars; house is equipped with 
full line of grinders, cleaners, separator 
machinery, also automatic sacker, and 
ready to do a mixed car business; also 
has refrigerator storage for 10,000 bus 
potatoes in basement; electric power; also 
have modern flour mill, 200-bbl capacity 
and 20,000-bu storage; mill is on track 
and has electric, also water, power; these 
properties are east of Minneapolis and 
can handle and mill grain, Minneapolis 
basis, all points east, in transit; these 
properties can be bought together or sep- 
arate on favorable terms and price, to 
clear an estate. For further information 
address 1204, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 
Five 28-inch Schutz-O'Neil mills. 
Excellent condition; attractive prices. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 


13 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Barclay 0603 


MILLING EQUIPMENT—WE OFFER AT 


a considerable sacrifice complete equip- 
ment for a 500-bbl practically new Wolf, 
late style mill, complete with motors, ex- 
perimental mill and laboratory equipment; 
we will dismantle and ship priced on 
board cars or delivered to your station. 
Write or wire Standard Mill Supply Co., 
501 Waldheim Building, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED 


MacuInery for OATMEAL MILL, PARTICULARLY 


Rolled Oats Machinery 


Offers with diagram for complete up-to-date Mill or offers of single special 
machines to“E. M.,” care of Street’s, 6, Gracechurch Street, London, England 








party. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


Milling Business for Sale 


Do you want to buy an old-established milling business with mill of 
500 bbls daily capacity? Present owners desire to retire, as there is 
nobody in the family to succeed to the business and continue it. Business 
has been conducted in the same family for many years; brands are well 
known in both domestic and export markets which can be served from 
the mill. Location in northern Indiana on main east and west trunk line, 
in good wheat territory. Business has been mostly in car lots, but a good 
local and sectional business might be developed in less than car lots. 
Possession will be given immediately on reasonable terms to responsible 


Address 500-bbl mill, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio Building, 








Complete Electric Equipment for 
Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 














SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








“SELECT w= 
Winter 


Wheat 
Patent 


ST. LOUIS ROLLER MILLS 
ST. LOUIS, MICHIGAN 











RIVERSIDE 
CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches 
and by 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 
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Hard Wheat Flours: 
BAKER’S BEST 
KENO 
CHIEF PONTIAC 


CLEVELAND, O. 





In All the World the Finest Flour Mill 





FLOURS 


** ‘Made Good’ Since 1855’’ 


Soft Wheat Flours: 
VELVET 
FANCY CAKE 
ROYAL STAR 


COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Stott’s Diamond Patent 


Best pan bread flour obtainable 


CRUSADER—extra strong 


Noted among hearth bread bakers 


David Stott Flour Mills 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Michigan No. 2 Rosen Rye grain is partially responsible for 
our extra good Rye Flours 


Michigan Soft Winter Wheat Flour 








Tue A. H. Ranpay Mitt Co. 
Millers of Michigan Quality 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


New up-to-date mill just completed. 
Open for a few additional connections. 


TEKONSHA, MICH. 








The Huron Milling Co. "97237 Bese” 


aU FINE BISCUIT FLOUR [ate 


Made from selected White Winter Wheat of 
a8 quality Peculiar to This Section. 














Milled: with: Care: ‘fram 
Select: Fancy: Michigan H inter bVAca 


AcsG :-VOIGT-S ‘SE 
UMBIAN: HaRD 





Quality Michigan Flour 
Plain and Self-Rising 


Made exclusively from Michigan wheat—we 
grind nothing else. for Connections 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. - CHELSEA, MICH. 











Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 
Fancy Soft Wheat Flour 


“NEW PERFECTION” “FIRST PRIZE” 
Flour Self-Rising Flour 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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M 


Branpbs: 





Established 1774 


illers of 


PATAPSCO 


MAID OF GOLD 


UNIFORMITY 


Mills—Ellicott City, Md. 





@he Continental Milling Co. 


Soft Winter Wheat Flour excluszvely 


Office: 327 S. Hanover Street 


BaLTIMoRE, Mp. 


Giving Satisfaction Where Others Fail 


NORTHEAST FLOUR 


A Spring Wheat Patent for Discriminating Bakers 
and Housewives 


BLAINE-MACKAY-LEE CoO. 


NORTH EAST 


PENNSYLVANIA 














44 Whitehall Street 





The Raymond-Hadley Company 
MILLERS ann EXPORTERS 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 











world over. 


Founded 1795 





This pennant on a bag or 
barrel of our goods is a 
mark of quality the 


Miner-Hillard Milling Co. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 





MOSELEY & MOTLEY MILLING CO. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








FEDERAL MILL & ELEVATOR Co.1nc. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
) exe. 40) -4 oe) em 





THE BEST FLOUR 
MAKES BEST BREAD 


THE 
The Price is a Secondary Matter. 


Bakers interested in 
making Good Bread 
should get acquaint- 
ed with our Flour. 


THORNTON & CHESTER 


MILLING CO. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Mixed cars a specialty 


George Urban Milling Company 


Everything the best of its kind 


Burrato, N. Y., U.S.A. 








“ Banner Mills” 
1,000 Barrels Capacity 
“Quality Flour” 


BUFF 


BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS 
CORPORATION 


ALO,N. Y. 


*““Unexcelled Service”’ 


GOLDEN SHEAF 


High Gluten Bread Flour 


800 Barrels Daily 


D. A. STICKELL & Sons, INc. 


STICKELL’S BEST 


For Fine Cakes 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 








Wm. Hamilton & Son 


MILLERS 


Spring, Winter and Rye 


F. & R.’s 
GENUINE 
GLUTEN FLOUR, 


Guaranteed to comply in all respects to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 








AMERICAN EAGLE JOHNSON'S BEST 
Spring Wheat Bakers’ Patent Short Family Patent 
The R. D. Johnson Milling Co. 
CUMBERLAND, MD. 

High Grade Spring and Winter Flours 
DOMESTIC SILVER LEAF EXPORT 
Winter Wheat Patent 











Cc.C.DAVISON MILLING CORP'N 
Geneva, New Yo 


rk 





Mixed Cars Manufactured by 

Quick Delivery CALEDONIA, N.Y. Cetin 

wieD Que RY ONTARIO PRIDE VICTOR CIRCLE 

PASTRY, RYE, WHOLE WHEATand Flour King Victor Winter 
GRAHAM FLOUR and RYE MEAL Patent 


Short Spring Patent 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y. 
















Niagara Falls Milling 
Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


When Prices 
Are High it 
Pays to Buy 
The Best 





DUNLOP MILLS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Winter Wheat Flour— Domestic and Export 


Correspondence Solicited 





PROPORTIONAL 
BLENDERS — 


Are the solution to your 


Blending Troubles — 
Simple - Accurate - 
- Low /n Cost ~— 
Let our Engineers 
Co-operate with you. 


THE WOLF CO., 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA 











ERNST&ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 
OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-THREE OTHER CITIES 











ta Gain 
@(niacaralp> Cleaners 
a Richmond Mfg.Co. 








Lockport, N. Y. 


When does a mill 
become an abatable 
nuisance? 


Tus and many other 
practical questions of 
law affecting flour 
milling and allied in- 
dustries are answered 
in “The Miller and 
the Law,” by A. L.H. 
Street. 


A handsomely bound volume 
of 734 pages, completely in- 
dexed, price $5.00, postpaid. 


The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ORDER BLANK 
TTT RE TENT TLE ETE eT 1927 


The Northwestern Miller, 
118 South Sixth Street, | 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Gentlemen: 

Please semd Mme........sccece copies 
of “The Miller and the Law,” by A. 
L. H. Street. Price $5.00. 


...,Charge to my account. 
...1 enclose check. 



























ik 
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MILLS OF THE ST. LOUIS DISTRICT] 








GINGHAM GIRL 
The 
World’s 
Finest 
Flour 





Gingham Gir 
Made by Millers of 
WHITE STAR 


The Baker's Flour Dependable Since 1840 


Plant Flour Mills Company 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S. A. 


The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering excellent 
service in both quality and shipment to both large 


and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO.,  tiakewktre, mo. 


Established 1855 


Capacity 3,000 Barrels Daily 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Gilster’s Best and Featherlite 
Plain and Self-rising Flour 











Eggers Flour Mill Co. 


We sell for the account of first class mills 
in the St. Louis market, the following: 
Semolina and Minnesota Flour; Kansas 
Hard Wheat Flour and Farina; Pacific 
Coast Pastry Flour; Missouri Soft Wheat 


Flour. PACIFIC, MISSOURI 

















7020 So, Broadway 





Ziebold Flour Mill Co. 


Brokers wanted to sell 
“Romero” Amber durum blend 
to macaroni trade 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Correspondence oS: SA See 
Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls. 


NEPTUNE - LUXURY 


The Perfect Bread Flow 


Highest Soft Wheat Patent 


So uniform and dependable that their 


quality is never questioned. 


HALL MILLING COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY = 9 


Ml WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. 











Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 




















AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 
Capacity 600 bbls AVISTON 
Cable Address: ‘‘AvVISTOCK”’ ILLINOIS 





EsTaBLISHED 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL F'LOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 


St. Mary’s Mill Co. 


ST. MARY'S, MO. 
Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


“ORRIS” “TOKAY” 











Scott County Milling Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


SIKESTON, MISSOURI 











HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 





“Omega” “White Ring” 


Products of Pure Soft Wheat 
Both Plain and Self-Rising 
H. C. Cole Milling Co. 
CHESTER, ILLINOIS 
Capacity 1,300 Barrels Daily 


MONROE MILLING CO. 

WATERLOO, ILL. 
Daily Capacity, 
1,000 bbis. 


Successors to 
Koenigsmark Mill Co., 
Waterloo, Ill. 
Schoening-Koenigsmark Ele. Capacity, 
MillingCo., Valmeyer,I1l. 350,000 bus. 








Caps, Aprons, School Bags, Asbestos 
- Holders—75 Numbers 


fg nasi Write ee Seaetes and 


SRONTM ALL I COBH Advertiser's Manufacturing 
. 7 Co. Ripon, Wis. 
—— L argest in the World 








Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. Lours, mo. 
Monitor Patent 


Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 


Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 


Exporters 


Always open for new 
foreign connections 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
EQUIPMENT FOR PRACTICING 


The Alsop Electrical Process 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Mipa’s TRADE Mark & 
PATENT BuREAU 
537 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 
Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL. 

Ethereel, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 








ANNAN-BURG 


GRAIN & MILLING CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 











PAPER SACKS FOR MILLERS | 





e¥ely CHATF IELD & WOODS SACK CO. CINCINNATI, ©. | 











-kSsmuelier 





Peerless 





Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Information Write 
ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 


— Using Less Power 


—20 to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity 


—Facts! 
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(po. “There Is 
No Substitute 


for Quality” 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
WINONA. MINN. | 


SE 








/? 











DAILY CAPACITY 


a 
A 
BAY STATE MILLING Co. 
MANUFACTURER S OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT 
& RYE FLOUR 
WINONA - MINNESOTA 
4000 B 








“Madelia’s Superlative” | | SEMOLINA and DURUM FLOURS 
Chat Will Satisfy the Dost Critical 


Ask for Samples 


COMMANDER MILLING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 


Strong—Well Milled—Bakers Patent 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 





Mill 


at 

Madelia, Minn. NORTHLAND MILLING CO. 

Pally 00 Barrels Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. The Central Minn. Power & Milling Co. penne Aen ggg 
ily Capacity, 300 Barrels Spring Wheat Flour 




















nase oi ae saline Sih pial haila nl cat aoe eats tL ete Went ode 6 a tebe 


RED Vite 
~ SPECIAL FLOUR 


_RED WING MILLING +2. 
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No business man will 
deny the old truth that 
the satisfaction yielded 
by a quality article is 
remembered long after 
the price has been for- 


gotten. 


Selling finer bread is 
the most certain way to 
a permanent following 
of loyal customers. 


La Midas Mill Co. 


mere 


pit 


Saat va 


ae ae ——- 




















FOUR 
Good Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 








DULUTH UNIVERSAL 


Fancy Short Patent 


' PRIDE OF DULUTH 


First Patent 


DULUTH RELIABLE 
Standard Straight 


APEX 
Extra Fancy Clear 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











GREENLEAF 
“A SHADE BETTER” 
The Greenleaf Milling Co. 


22 Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 






















Marshall Flour Mills Co. 
*‘Marshall’s Best’’ 
Corn Exchange MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


Building 
Brokerage Connections Solicited 











Osakis Milling Company 


HARD SPRING 
WHEAT FLOUR 


OSAKIS, MINN. 








“Golden Loaf” ta's our 


Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











ee f 7 Tr’c) a] ” 
PrivE of MINNESOTA 
Fancy Short Patent 
NORTHWESTERN MILLING CO. 
General Offices: 814 Chamber of Commerce 


Mills at MINNEAPOLIS, 
Little Falls, Minn. MINN. 
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Mother Hubbard 




























The flour of supreme satisfaction 





Worth the difference 







HUBBARD 
MILLING 
COMPANY 
















Mankato, Minn. 


















DIAMOND 
| ft PLO) OR 


BYVERLASTING!LY GCOU 


BG DIAMOND MILLS CO, RVC 


ofices MINNEAPOLIS, MINN: *? 

























ATKINSON 











“Fithan Allen”’ 


The Ideal Flour 


Fancy Minnesota 
Patent 


Strong 
Uniform 
Reliable 


Wells Flour Mills 


WELLS, MINN. 





SWEET CREAM - 


“VERY BEST’ 


-QUALITY FLOURS - 
WJ ENNISON CO NA S.MIN 








High 
‘Uenus fi 


BALDWIN FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Minneapolis, Minp. 











QUALITY 
ECONOMY 
GUARANTIEED 


@GLARO MILLING Go 


612 Security Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 














“Cflours of Quality Only” 


GOLD MINE 
KING’S BEST 
KING’S GOLD 


Our Contribution to Better Baking 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



















[{'LOUR MILLS 


INCORPORATED 


HIGH GRADE 
DURUM WHEAT 
SEMOLINAY 


MINNEAPOLIS ~ St PAUL 


MINNESOTA 
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Best" Onn When Pack eORD 





FOR MORE ie 


and Better Bread 


EMPIRE MILLING COMPANY | 


Ptoun MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



















z EMPIRE MILLII MILLING CO. 4 




















The Difference Between 
E-A-CO Flour 


and the ordinary flours is just the dif- 
ference between the choice and the 
common. And the difference in price 
is only in the first cost. Your balance 
sheet at the end of the year shows a 
saving if you use F-A-CO Flour. 


EvrereEtr, AUGHENBAUGH & Co. 
General Offices 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








&460 FLOUR 

















E take justifiable pride in the fact 
that each succeeding year records an 
increasing number of bakers among 
our regular customers. Where qual- 
ity and uniformity are demanded, 
there you will find 


PACEMAKER 


ST. PAUL MILLING COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


















(65y¢ 
GOLDRIM: 





Siieennte ar 


have a reputation 
for quality— 










has made them 
famous. 







Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 
Wabasha, Minn., U. S. A. 


J.G. LAWRENCE, President 
W.B. WEBB, Vice-President and Manager 
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COUCPURPOUED URE OUADECUETOREEDEDEEEE ECD 


OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN 
GOODHUE 


« Made by 
LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


a 9 AS established its 

wee! value to the house- 
wife and baker. 
Years have proven 
its uniformity. 








wheat. 







All our brands are 
the result of the 
same painstaking 
care and efficient 
milling of selected 
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WHITE SWAN FLOUR 


<AINNESOTA MAKES 


G 5) THE BEST FLOUR 
, 4 


IN THE WORLD 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MINNESOTA 


































ROBINHOOD and MYSTIC FLOUR 
MYSTIC MILLS 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 





CORN PRODUCTS 
DEGERMINATED AND KILN DRIED 
(MEAL, FLOUR AND GRITS) 











Brokerage Connections Wanted in all Markets 


Wire for Samples and Prices 


CROWN MILLING COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











EXCELSIOR MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


HIGH GRADE SEMOLINAS STERLING 


and RYES Best Bakers’ Patent 


EMPIRE 


Fancy Short Patent 











LouR 
GOODHUE MILL CO. 
CAMMON 14118. Pim, 


Goodhue Mill Co. “rr 


FLOUR EXCHANGE 
MINNEAPOLIS 





Short Patent Standard Patent 


SIMPLEX—Bakers’ Patent PARAGON—Fancy First Clear 





C APRONS - Clerks, Bakers, 

a Kids, Ladies, Ete. 

A 25 Years’ Experience Serving Millers 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. 
(Formerly a Dept. of Brown & Bigelow) 

78 E. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Samples, prices and 

distribution plans gladly sent on request. 


W. O. Hartig Electric Co. 
312 Marquette Ave. Minneapolis 
Satisfaction Guaranteed—Get Our Prices on 
Anything Electrical 


Milling Business Solicited 
Estimates furnished on all work 








W ‘ Invitations 
edding Announcements 
Finest Hand Cut Engraved Plates 


B U Ny H N E i SOCIETY 


STATIONER 
726 Second Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 











Calcyanide System of 
Flour Mill Fumigation 





W.S. NOTT CO., Minneapolis 


NID MPANY 
CALCYA E co Mill Supply Headquarters 


216 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





















New Ulm Roller Mill Company 


RED JACKET PATENT 
COMPASS WHITE RYE 


New ULm MINNESOTA 


FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with 
standard type averages. Know all the qualities of your flours. 
You can’t afford to be without the HOWARD TESTS. HOWARD 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 

rice list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems; laboratory control methods, etc. 


The Howard Wheat & Flour Testing  heshaiee 


Drawer 1, Commerce Station MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


















MONARCH FLOUR MILLS CO. 
High Quality Spring Wheat Flours 


General Offices: 


Ask for Samples and Prices. Chamber of Commerce, MINNEAPOLIS 






















RED RIVER MILLING COMPANY 
“CERES” “No.Al” 


Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 


ee SQoality ae Goaltty 
Spring Wheat Daily Capacity 1,000 Barrels Going Wheat 
Flour Flour 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 








Since 1830 


‘Bodmer’s “Old ‘Keliable” 
BOLTING CLOTHS 


THE WEAVER CO., Agents 
Flour Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
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NEW RICHMOND ROLLER MILLS Co. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 
MOSHER’S BEST, Spring Wheat Patent—NOKOMIS, White Rye Flour—Scratch Feeds 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Weare exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER—BLUE RIBBON—RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
**‘Wisconsin Makes the Best Rye Flour" 








Dependable. Spring. Wheat. Flour 





Cable Address: ‘‘POWERFUL” 
Codes: Millers’ and Riverside 


From the Northwest’s Finest Wheat—Superior Strength 
and Flavor—Always Uniform 


“SEARCHLIGHT” 


Wisconsin Milling Company 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN’S 
LARGE WATER POWER EXCLUSIVE 


RYE FLOUR MILL 


WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO., Weyauwega, Wis. 
*““WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 











All Grades 


Since 1849 Wisconsin’s Par Plus Product 


“ROCK RIVER RYE” 


from the Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 


FrANK H. BLopcGett, INCORPORATED, J ANESVILLE, WIs. 


Successors to Blodgett-Holmes Co., Blodgett Milling Co., and Ford Milling Co, 
The buyer purchasing our products pays no commission, 
no brokerage. Each sale is direct from mill to buyer. 








GREEN BAY, 


Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


WIS. 














Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Samples and quotations 
sent on request 


THE PAGEL MILLING COMPANY 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Registered in the 

Trademarks United States and 
ForeignCountries 

Trademark Experts Established Over Half 

Century (Complete Files Registered 

Flour Brands 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C, 





Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 
HIGHEST QUALITY 
Let Us Send You Samples 


REITMANN-DAVIS MILL CO. 
GALESVILLE, WIS. 








H. P. Schmidt Milling Co. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Millers of Hard Spring Wheat and 
Buckwheat Flours 


Correspondence de 


esired with reliable buyers 











PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
For sale by all its branches and THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S. A. 


Per Copy $12.50 











LiL. 

Advertising “Illustrations 

Half*Tones ~ Zine Etchings 
~~Color Engravings ~~ 


i Oa Le 


al 
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ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS OF 


SUPERIOR ELEVATOR 


Burra.o, N. Y. 


$,500,000-BUSHEL 


BUFFALO, 


1914-1920-1925 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


| 


Cfireproof Milling and &levator Plants 
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(<3@%r LEADING MILLS OF CANADA 


























BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


TELEGRAPHIC AND CABLE ADDRESS 
“OGILVIE, MONTREAL” 





CopEes UsEp—PRIVATE, 
A BOC 47H & 5TH, WesTERN Union 
RIVERSIDE, Al, 
BENTLEY'S 


ee 





MILLS AT 
Monrreat, Fort Wiiu1aM, 
Winnirec, Epmontron anp 

Menicivne Hat 


Dairy Miu Capacrry 
22,750 Barres 


Evevator Capacity 
10,335,000 BusHELs 


W arenouseE Capacity 
377,000 Barres 








WINNIPEG MILLS 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL, CANADA 


BRANCH OFFICES at St. Jonn, QuEBEC, OTTAWA, TORONTO, LONDON, HAMILTON, CALGARY, VANCOUVER 


MAKERS OF THE Famous ““ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” Flour 




















W. B. BROWNE & CO. 


Established 1877 
EXPORT FLOUR 









Vannatter & Company, Ltd. 
Dominion Bank Bldg. Toronto, Canada 


~~) Grain, Flour and Feed 


Merchants 








Manitoba—Ontario Winters 
53 Yonge St. TORONTO, CANADA 



















We specialize on Manitoba Excello 


Spring Patent under brand 
And a fifty-fifty blended 


high patent for general os 
household use under brand Sunbeam 







The face of your flour bag 
is the most valuable adver- 
tising space you can use. ; 
It presents its case at the : 
buy-moment, and if attrac- 

tively printed, will make a 

strong sales appeal, Buy 
Bemis Better Printed Bags. 


Our Specialty— 
Standard Recleaned Wheat Screenings 


























Canadian Hard Spring 
Wheat 340 Elevators in Manitoba, 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 













; Empire Flour Mills, Limited 
ST. THOMAS, ONT. 













B. H. MUIRHEAD 
Flour and Oatmeal 


Cable Address: . ibis sae 
“HEADMUIR” Toronto, Canapa _ a 
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High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Millers of Manitoba Spring Wheat Flour 
and Ontario Winter Wheat Flour 


wast Export Brands: Five Jewels and Banner 
MILVERTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 




















We 
















Mills and Western Offices at 
Moose Jaw, SAsK. 
CALGARY, ALTA. 
SASKATOON, SASK. 















Dairy Capacity: 8,000 Barre ts Fiour 
1,200 Barrets Roitiep Oats anp OatMEAL 






Eastern Sales Office: 


Boarp or TrapveE Bui.pinG 


MONTREAL 











Cable Address: ' ROBINHOOD" Montreal 
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Highest Quality 





LULL 
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SI 
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DIANA 






1/ 


Millers of High-Grade 
WESTERN CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT 
FLOUR 






Wii 


TACT 

















RoLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


LOT ATAIATATATATIANIAIA) 









e 

e 

Codes: Riverside and A B C 5th Edition — 
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CHOICEST 
CANADIAN 
HARD SPRING 
WHEAT 
AND 
PERFECT 
MILLING 
FACILITIES 
HAVE 
PLACED 
OUR 
PRODUCTS 
IN THE 
VAN 


CoMPETITION ONLY STIMULATES OuR SALEs 





Branch Offices at Hatirax, Quesec and Toronto 
























BRANDS 
“Victory” 
“Prairie 

Blossom”’ 


“Woodland” 


“Homeland” 


MILLS 
MONTREAL 
HAMILTON 
BRANTFORD 


Capacity, 8,000 Bbls 
Cable Address: 


*“DOMFLOUR’ 
Riverside Code 





MONTREAL, CANADA 




















QUALITY 


Lake of the Woods | 


TORONTO, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, 





UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
125 Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


MAINTAINED 


Milling Co., Limited 





Codes 


ABC 4th & 5th Editions 


Riverside 1901 


Makers of MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT Flours 
Mills at 


Montreal, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Medicine Hat 


Daily Capacity, 40,000 Bags of 98 lbs. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., 
FORT WILLIAM, 


MEDICINE HAT, 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


SINCE 


1887 


BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLouR MILts Co. Limtrep 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA 





MILLS Manufacturers 
WINNIPEG CALGARY of 
GODERICH EDMONTON Manitoba Hard Wheat 
BRANDON VICTORIA Fl 

ours 


Total Daily Flour Milling Capacity 


Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Cable 


100 Interior Elevators 
throughout Western Canada’s 
famous Wheat Belt 


10,000 Barrels 


#00 Barrels 








New York Orrice: 
Room 1001, 44 Wurrenart Sr. 





Address: “Laxurnon” 


Winnipeg Plant (St. Boniface) Daily Capacity, 5,500 Barrels 


PURITY - THREE STARS - BATTLE 


+ (——_ 9 (—__ 





I 
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Established 1857 


COPELAND FLOUR MILLS, LTD. | |. sames richardson 


Cable Address: 
“Mipcor” 


MIDLAND, CANADA & Sons, Ltd. 


, GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Millers Selected Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Owners and Operators of 
Public Terminals, Private Terminals 
and Country Line Elevators 
Grain Receivers—Grain Shippers 
Grain Exporters 





If you are interested in Cana- 
dian Grain we would be glad 


Codes — Ideally situated. to hear from you. We make 
Riversid Sho fasitities at our a specialty of Millers’ Trade. 
verside disposal enable us to 
— guarantee uniform Head Office: 
3. C. rie r ba , al ry 
‘ GaSe Ses seem, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Ete, 
Western Branches: Winnipeg 
Port Arthur 





Calgary 
Saskatoon 
Kastern Branches: Toronto 
Montreal 
BRANDS Export Offices: 


FIVECROWNS GILTEDGE CANADIANMAID GEORGIAN MONTREAL 


Private Wire Connections 


Grain Storage Tributary to Our Mills 17,000,000 Bushels From Coast to Coast 




































The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Limited 


Brands—“Regal’—“National”—“Daily Bread”—“Citadel” 








Our mill at Montreal is on the Lachine Canal, 
a name inseparably associated with the his- 
tory of Canada and the development of trade 
and commerce via the St. Lawrence River— 
one of the mightiest of the world’s great 
waterways. Our wheat comes all-water from 
the grain ports of the west and we reach the 
world’s markets by the St. Lawrence. Quality 
is the supreme virtue of our flour. It is the 
best Canada has to offer. 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


Capacity - - 3,000 Barrels Per Day 
Cable Address: ‘‘LABWIL,’’ Montreal 
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Head 
Office— 
Toronto, 
Canada 


a] se oN = ~ 
OUR PORT COLBORNE, CANADA, MILL 


Haiifax, St. John, Quebec 


A. R. MACDONALD, 
Assistant General Manager 
Toronto, Canada 


“NELSON” FLOUR ENJOYS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION 











Maple Leaf Mills, Terminal Elevators, and Receiving Stations Across Canada Comprise 
Total Milling Capacity . - 24,500 Barrels Daily 
Total Storage Capacity 4,600,000 Bushels 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Hamilton, Thorold, Winnipeg Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
New York, U. S. London, England 


D, A. CAMPBELL, General Manager Cc. 


W. C. DUNCAN, 
25 Broadway 
New York, U. S. A. 
In Charge General Exports 





Cable 

Address— 
“Shawley,” 
Toronto, 


Canada 





~“E2T eee 


Daily Capacity This Single Unit, 14,000 Barrels 


Montreal, Ottawa, Peterborough 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY, LTD. 


JAMES STEWART, President 


w. Rat Vice President 


N. P. LAMBERT, 
Western Manager 
Winnipeg, Canada 

In Charge Exports to Orient 








McLeod Milling Co., Ltd. 


Manitoba Springs, Ontario Winter Flour 
and Blends, Our location guarantees 
quick service to Atlantic seaports. 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Cable Address: McLeod, Stratford 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley, A B C 5th Edition 











Norris Grain Co., Ltd. 
705-711 Grain Exchange WINNIPEG 


We give special attention to the wants 
of Canadian and American mills buying 
and selling high class milling wheats and 
other grains. Correspondence solicited. 








DDN DID IID TTT WON NOWUNG WNC ANGNW OANA ViwzZ 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORT CO. 


G. D. Brunprit, Proprietor 


MATE: 


Ontario Winters 
“ST. JULIEN” 


Manitoba Springs 
“AVIATOR” 
Quality and Service 


Cable: “Canriexco” TORONTO, CANADA x 
V7 BY N/V BYI/BNI/ BNIB NINA ANIA ANNAN AVIAN , 
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JOHN KENNEDY 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR—OATMEAL—CEREALS 
Royal Bank Building 


Cable Address: 
“Re enaqramne” TORONTO, CANADA 














The Wm. Snider Milling Co., Ltd. 
MILLERS OF 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address: ‘SNIDERMILL”’ 





The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Flour and Cereal Mill Furnishers 
BIRD SEMI-AUTOMATIC SCALE 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


*‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Twenty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


1001 Royal Bank Building, TORONTO 


F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 

Canadian Agents 

Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
R. W. LIGHTBURNE, JR. 

American Agents 

Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mc 





SoLe BUCKLEY DISINTEGRATORS 
CARTER DISC SEPARATORS 





MANUFACTURERS 
in CANADA 


CARTER AUTOMATIC WEIGHING FEEDER 
IMPROVED KENNEDY WHEAT HEATERS 
MORRIS GRAIN DRIERS 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


50 Front St. East, TORONTO WINNIPEG 











7 ; 
Frank B. Ham & Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Our Specialties: ONTARIO WINTER WHEAT, 


MANITOBA SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
AND BLENDS 
Correspondence solicited 
Cable Address: **HAmco” 











MontTrREAL AGENCY 


BWBVBWCBW BB BBB BBBQBQBQBQBQBQBQBQBQBBBBBBRREEREESE ESE EE EES = & | 








Board of Trade Building 


“DIRECT FROM PRODUCERS TO MILLS” 


Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd. 


(The Farmers’ Wheat Pool) 


O er Wheat, Oats, Barley and Rye for immediate or deferred ship- 
ment from Goderich, MeNicoll, Midland or Owen Sound. 


bagged if desired. We also handle government standard recleaned screenings. 


Heap Orrice: WINNIPEG, Canapba 


Toronto OFFIce 
1003 Royal Bank Building 


New York—Produce Exchange 


Bn ww wee me mee meme eee meee eee Bee ES SE SESESEESESSESSRESSESES SESE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEaee 
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Oats 


WesTERN OFFICE 
Calgary, Alberta 
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e Canadian Bag Company, Ltd. 


Head Office, MONTREAL, QUE. 





\ 








This is an age of fastidious taste in 
the quality of foodstuffs packages. 


None but the best command the 
trade. Our bags are best. 
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Cable Address: ‘““DOMBAY” Factories: MONTREAL, TORONTO, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER Office: CALCUTTA 
LLL CECL: CLCCLLCLCLO 
J.G. WOLVERTON, W. P. SPARR. Y 
President and General Manager Vice President and Manager of Sales KI PP- K E L L 


Rotary Granulator 


SURPRISINGLY LARGE CAPACITY 


Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MILLERS OF 


Select Hard Spring Wheat Flour For Production of Oatmeal, Cut-wheat, Bar- 











CCCCCCCCCCCCCCCCLECELLLLECLO 
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““ 9 “ ” “c ” ley or any other Small Grain for Breakfast 
SILVERKING GREAT STAR WoLF Foods or Chick Feeds. 
(BEST PATENT) (PATENT) (PATENT) Will cut any small grain with negligible 
Choice Ontario Winter Wheat Flour production of flour. Many patented im- 
ad ia proved features. Rugged design. Low up- 
KEYSTONE keep. Excellently constructed. Capacity 
400 to 800 pounds product per unit per 
Cable Address: “*WOLMACS” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA hour, depending on size of grain and size of 
product. Six Unit machines producing 2,400 
WODDDODDO DOD DODD DODD DO DDD DODO DOOD ODDO DODD ODDODODOD0O0D000 to 4,800 pounds per hour. — 
TWO UNIT CUTTER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED FLOUR CEREAL MILL Supplied in 
Cable Address: ‘HALLGRAIN” All Codes Used WINNIPEG, MANITOBA ENGINEERS 1, 2, 4, 6 Unit Sizes 
Vancouver Milling and Grain Co., Limited 
VANCOUVER, CANADA 
Exporters:Hard Spring Wheat Flour, Wheat, Our excellent location and long experience Owe wh} 


Oats, Barley, Flax, Beans, Peas, Meals, Etc. insure service. Write for samples today. 











Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd.,Grain Dealers and Exporters 











Head Office, CALGARY, Canada Branches at Winnipeg, Vancouver and Edmonton 
WE ARE LARGE BUYERS WORCESTER S 5522 Cc ean . 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS R SALT o oe 
Standard of Quality for Fifty years 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us Usa a e wi 
CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY IVORY SALT 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 














FUMIGATION 


with LIQUID HON has every advantage 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc. 


Licensee for the Application of 
Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid Gas (HCN) 
210% Plymouth Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 














Insect Exterminators 


E are experts in the extermination of insects and other 
pests in all kinds of buildings—amills, elevators, ware- 
houses, etc., through the use of the most efficacious 


method known, hydrocyanic acid gas—Liquid HCN. 


to get rid of insect 
pests. It always 


does a thorough job 


Send for Leaflet A 
and Full Particulars 


We handle jobs anywhere at minimum expense. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. Please write us. 


Licensee for the application of Liquid Hydrocyanic Gas (HCN). 


Fumigators Supply Company 


535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Peters Engineering & Chemical Company 
5515 2nd Boulevard DETROIT, MICH. 
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Our Ogden NYE nm 
hard and soft 
wheats of Kansas, Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
Capacity 1,800 barrels. Blenders’ orders 
solicited. Self-Rising Flour a specialty. 
San Francisce 


iar GLOBE MILLS 


:~ ea General Offices: LOS ANGELES 


Sacramento 





Mills at Los Angeles 





Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour 
a Specialty 
Also Choice Blue-stem and Hard Spring Patents 


Cable Address: ‘‘Preston."’ All Codes 
Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


WAITSBURG, WASH., U. S. A. 














Wasco Warehouse Milling Co. 


Manufacturer All Grades 


HARD and SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
THE DALLES, OREGON, U. S. A. 


Daily Capacity, 2,000 Barrels 


CENTENNIAL MILL COMPANY 


Head Office: 503-506 Central Building 


Cables: “CENTENNIAL” 


SEATTLE, U.S. A. 


‘All Codes We have Mills in the Wheatfields and Mills on Tidewater 








CROWN MILLS 


Daily Capacity, 2,700 Barrels 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








GRAIN PRODUCTS 


4 We have elevators in the finest hard spring wheat country 
in the world and manufacture the very finest of hard 
spring wheat flours ; also blended flours and Pacific Coast (soft wheat) flours 

Cable Address: “EFEMCO,” all codes. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS COMPANY SEATTLE, U.S.A. 








The Peacock Mill Co. 
FREEWATER, OREGON 


We are located in the best soft wheat 
belt in the world and make a specialty 
of soft wheat flour. 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS 


PENDLETON, OREGON 
Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 




















Northern Flour Mills Company 
Head Office: Portland, Oregon, U. S. A. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC MILLERS 


Cable Address: ‘“‘NORFLOUR,” Portland 
All Standard Codes 





| Daily Capacity, 3,000 Barrels 








Specializing in 
Strong Bakers 
and Fancy Pastry 
Flours 


Pendleton Flour Mill Co. 


PENDLETON, ORE. 





Lis lil Thee (lll 


aoa aes COTTON ut 
— & SEWING TWINE 














PARR TERMINAL CO. 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
On the Western Waterfront 
Waterside Storage for 
FLOUR and MILLFEED 
at California's Great Shipping Center 











COLUMBIA RIVER MILLING CO. 


Mitiers oF Bivue-Stem Patent, 
Cracker anp Pastry Fiovurs 


Mills at Wilbur and Hartline, Washington WILBUR, WASHINGTON 


The WALLA WALLA 
FARMERS AGENCY 


WALLA WALLA - WASHINGTON 


Millers of 
BISCUIT and PASTRY FLOUR 








Prairie Flour Mill Company 


LEWISTON IDAHO 
Soft Wheat Pastry 
Bluestem and Hard Wheat Flour 


Mills in Idaho and Montana 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS, Spokane, WasHINGTON 


Soft Winter and Blue-Stem Wheat Flours 








Flour Mill Appraisers We.mixe* Coats & Burchard Co. 


Appraising Mills and Elevators. 


Address: 844 Rush St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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UST another way of saying “Sitting on Top of the World.” 
The baker who is using any or all of these flours is “on a 


Bed of Roses” so far as his baking is concerned. 


Kismet—Soft Winter Wheat—for crackers 

Kismet Super-Patent—Soft Winter Wheat—for cakes 
Early Riser—Hard Spring Wheat—for bread 
Rexota—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 


Competition—Hard Spring Wheat 


for bread 


Good Catch—Hard Winter Wheat—for bread 


Each of these flours is pre-eminent in its field for purity, quality 


and uniformity. 


Write us for futher information. 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY - Noblesville, Ind., U.S.A. 


Mill capacity, 1,200 barrels daily 


Elevator capacity, 750,000 bushels 











100 ears 


Y Progressive Ve Milling ) 

















New 2,000-Bbi Daylight Mill—One of Three Plants 


IDEAL FACILITIES 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, Indianapolis 


BLISH MILLING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour 


Daily Capacity 1,200 bbls. 
SEYMOUR, - - INDIANA 
Forty YEARS oF ACTIVITY 


a January — 
Under U: d Manag 





Many customers have used our flour continuously over the four 
decades—and are pleased with it. 
Many employees have spent a lifetime in our service and are 
glad of it. 
Buyers and employees alike—are our steadfast friends. 























“CONQUEROR’ Flour 


Milled from Laboratory Selected High Protein Wheat 


The mills at Lawrenceburg are so located that wheat may be drawn from 
North Dakota in the Northwest to Oklahoma in the Southwest on the 
basis of the through rates from the wheat fields to all points east of the 
Mississippi River—wonderful quality insurance to 
Lawrenceburg customers 


Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 


Daily Capacity 2,500 Barrels LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 


Cracker Bakers, Attention 


Mencthensers of 
SWAN'S DOWN 
PRODUCTS. 


Sold in every 
state in the United 
States, in Canada 
and in many for- 
eign countries. 


Our SWAN’S DOWN 


patent winter wheat flour cannot be ex- 
celled for crackers and cakes and can 
be purchased at very reasonable prices. 


IGLEHEART 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


BROS. 


Millers and Exporters of Flour 


EVANSVILLE - - 


INDIANA, U.S. A. 











Model Mill Company 


INCORPORATED 


JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 


Rebuilt and equipped with 
every modern device, includ- 
ing chemical and cooking 
laboratories, club rooms, etc. 

















J. ALLEN SMITH & 


COMPANY, Inc. 
KNOXVILLE : TENN. 


MILLERS OF 
Soft Wheat Flour 

Hard Wheat Flour (for Bakers) 
White Corn Meal 


Ask for Prices 












Domestic and Export 





The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 


WINTER and SPRING 
WHEAT MILLERS 


We are open for connections 


Member Millers’ National Federation 


MONTICELLO, INDIANA 

















EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U. 8. A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 5,000 Bushels 
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Mixed Cars 


of Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
and Feed 


MAYFLOWER MILLS 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONTER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 











JOHN S. METCALF CO. 


Grain Elevator Engineers 
111 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


54 St. Francois Xavier St., Montreal, Que. 


837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B.C. 

















Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 











AUSTIN, COWARD & COMPANY 





Certified Public Accountants 


Recognized Specialists in Mill and Grain Accounting 


Refer to This Journal 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











CHOOSE 


That which the majority join 
you in approving and you 
have made a good buy 


IN PHOSPHATE THE wang + 


























DI ‘ 
Farco Mitt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 


Red River Valley Wheat. 
FARGO, N. D. 








CAVALIER MILLING Co. 


Can offer typical strong, high 
quality North Dakota flour. 


Write us. CAVALIER MILLING CO. 
), 


Cavalier, N. 








Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 

Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 

dust collectors more thoroughly and in 

half the time without dismantling. 
Write for further information. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 





Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 








“White Jacket” 


“Perfection” 


Pure Spring Wheat Flour 





Numerous “quality” bakers appreciate its big 

bread-yielding power, the big loaf-volume that 

goes with it and last, but not least, the incom- 

parable loaf-quality it produces. For real bak- 

ing results, use our strong Nortu Dakota Pure 
Spring Wueat Fours. 


THE GRAFTON ROLLER MILL CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


Capacity 2,000 Barrels Daily 


GRAFTON, NORTH DAKOTA 


PeerlessGroundCut 
Finish for Reduction Rolls 


Licensed Under The 
Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cutfor Break Rolls 
Makes a Big Percentage of 
Large, Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















FAIRBANKS, 
MORSE & CO. 
ScaLES—MorTorRs 
DIESEL ENGINES 
PuMPS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Dakota Maid and 
Dakota Pride 


The highest types of 
spring wheat patents. 


Here to stay 


here to serve. 


State Mill & Elevator 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


and 
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SIMONDS'SHIELDS'LONSDALE GRAIN © 








oKANSAS 














CITY MISSOUBJI: 


YOU SHOULD BE IN TOUCH WITH US 


There are many excellent concerns in this market 
but not every one can give the very best service in 
every case. Our MILLING WHEAT service for 
millers has proved most satisfactory to a large 
and steadily growing connection. 


c. 
oc. 
F.L. 


W.LONSDALE, Presipent 
VINCENT, Vice PresipENT 
ROSENBURY, Secy. & Treas. 


E. F. EMMONS 


F. 

F.J. 
K. J. 
B. J. 


¥ if TYPATRICK 
BARTSCH 
O’DOW D 
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CARGILL - Handlers of Grain 


MINNEAPOLIS 
DULUTH 


Marshall, Minn. 
Fairmont, Minn. 


MILWAUKEE 
GREEN BAY 


Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 


Grand Forks, N. D. 
Minot, N. D. 











SHEFFIELD ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Shippers of Choice Milling Wheat 


Elevator K Capacity, 1,700,000 Bushels 


900-910 Flour Ex. Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








GOOD WHEAT is the 
first step in the produc- 
tion of GOOD FLOUR 


Have J. H. Riheldaffer 


Manager of our Mer- 
chandising Department 
make your selections. 


THE TENNEY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 








Hallet & Carey Co. 
Futures . Receivers . Shippers 
MILLING WHEAT 


Minneapolis 


Superlatively 
Fine Milling 
WHEAT 


We give good service to 
all millers but like espe- 
cially to serve those who 
require especial quality 
selections. 


Moore-Seaver 
4 e | 
Grain Co. 
1,250,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS CITY 





MILLING 
WHEAT 


MERCHANTS 


T IS OUR JOB to know the 

miller’s requirements and to 
assist him in meeting them with 
strong wheat, weaker wheat or 
cheaper wheat, —as the condition 
may demand. And to help him 
fill his needs to the very best 
price advantage. 


Our facilities are unexcelled 
at this terminal. 


Wyandotte Elevator Co. 


OSCAR T. COOK, MANAGER 


Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















EQUITY CO-OPERATIVE 
EXCHANGE 
TERMINAL ELEVATOR SERVICE 
Mill Requirements Solicited 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 











oe Rr, 
“MARSHALL HALL 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


2, 206 Merchants Exchange 3 
em St. Louis, Mo. _, 
Bs ° 








Martin & Knowlton Grain Co. 
Specialists in all 
MILLING GRAINS 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Kafir and Milo 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Established 1877 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
Soft and Hard Winter 


MILLING WHEAT 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























« 


ub 
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Barnes-Ames Company 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


DULUTH and NEW YORK 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 
Ames-Barnes Co., New York 
Hallet Carey Swart, Ltd., Winnipeg 
Barnes-Irwin Co., Inc., Philadelphia 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., Baltimore 
Smyth-Barnes & Co., Ltd., London, Eng. 














Hard 


Winter 
Milling 
Wheat 


With years of experience 
to guide us we have built 
up a system of standard 
uniform grades of milling 
wheat which our custom- 
ers know are dependable 
at all times. 


Rosenbaum Grain Corporation 


Grain Merchants — Exporters — Importers 


Cash and Futures CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Private Wires 











MILL FEEDS $2X288. commission, company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


C.L. FONTAINE, Jr., President Capital $50,000.00 


















KANSAS Direct from Kansas 
WHEAT 



































2,000,000 Bushels Storage at Your Service f JOHN HAYES 
ae GRAIN CO. 

MILLS WICHITA, KANSAS 
Uhlmann Grain Co. ag ey 

Chdiewe Ransns Clty + New Kansas Wheat 
onsignments and ens ° 
Pg a Wichita Terminal Elevator Co. 
Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels 
MEMPHIS, TENN. WICHITA, KANSAS 
5 


an ee 
mee Fommt 





' ( | 
Elevator 






NEW WHEAT IS JUST OVER THE HILL ... . The world’s finest ele- 
vator and an experienced staff constantly in touch with every element 
of the Southwestern wheat situation are here at your command. 


We can hold your business only by keeping your confidence. 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN Co. 


Operating Santa Fe Elevator “A”—6,000,000 Bushels Fire Proof Storage 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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ec ANNOUNCEMENT 


\ VE ARE pleased to announce the acquisition of a terminal elevator in Chicago, 
which gives us increased facilities with which to serve the trade. We have now ter- 
minal elevators at Minneapolis, Red Wing and Winona, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., 
and Chicago, Ill., with a combined storage capacity of 3,850,000 bus. 


A. R. Taylor, former president of the Wisconsin Grain Elevators Co., of Milwaukee, 
is in charge of our Chicago business, with headquarters at 817 Postal Telegraph Building. 


We are in position to offer quick shipment of Standard Malting Barley, Recleaned 
Poultry Barley, Corn, Oats, Milling and Poultry Wheat, Flax Screenings, Mixed 
Feed Oats, etc. Advise us of your needs and we will quote prices, with date of shipment. 


FROEDTERT GRAIN & MALTING CO. 


206 Chamber of Commerce 38 Chamber of Commerce 817 Postal Telegraph Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CHICAGO, ILL. 











Scott, Burrows & Christie 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Stocks - Grain -(otton - Provisions 





















MEMBERS— New York Stock Exchange, Chicago Stock Exchange, Chicago Board of Trade 
W.J. EDWARDS GRAIN CO. | | Straight "*snusmen ie 
Grain Commission Receivers and Shippers ¢ ‘( yuntry Ru n REESE FORE 


Missouri Red 


COUNTRY RUN TRACK GRAIN 5 ae 
Our Specialty W heat We have no elevator 
504 Merchants’ Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO, B.C, CHRISTOPHER & CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
13 Branches in Kansas and Missouri 






















?, > 0 «Ise Counselors and Solicitors in Patent and Trade- 
I atents and Trade-Mar ks Mark Cases in the Courts and Patent Office. 
WHITELEY & RUCKMAN, 726 First National-Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE NEW YORK PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE 


Offers those interested in trading in Domestic or Bonded 
wheat its carefully constructed business machinery and 
the protection assured by its sixty years of trade prestige. 


A book of rules will be sent on request. 
Address: W. C. ROSSMAN, Secretary. 








RIVERSIDE CODE Per Copy, $18.00 
FIVE LETTER REVISION For sale by all its branches and by 
maees te Sian The Northwestern Miller 
Discount for quantities Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 















OUR ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT includes men whose training and 
experience qualify them to handle all of the various phases of modern 
flour mill design, and handle them well. 


—THE FRASER COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 























DESIGNED AND BuiLt By 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


PIONEERS IN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 


CAIRE PROOF SILL ‘BUILDINGS 


and GRAIN &LEVATORS 


OFFICES 


FLour Excuance, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Lyceum Bipc., DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Shipping Capacity, Forty 


Joun E. GERAGHTY, President 
MAURICE J. BEAUBAIRE, Secretary 


Get Acquainted With Our “Suppen Surpment Mrxep Car Service” 


Mixed Cars Daily 


Orleanz Flour Middlings 


NORTHWESTERN FEED CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


PRSCCCSSSCHSCSS CASTS SHTSSSCSREHRATRECRETLEEHERE SEERA ERERERERERER SEER ESSERE eee eR eeeeeeeeeeeast 














ALL GRADES OF 


MILLFEED 





moe RED DOG «10 


BLAISDELL MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


SSSCRSCRECSHCSSHHSERESESCERReEeeeeeeeae: 


BAKERS SUPPLIES 


J. E. NUBER 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 





NEW ORLEANS 


HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““WATERMAN™ 


BAKERS MACHINERY 





Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 


SILITILITILI III iii ti iii iiiiiiit 








JESCCSSSSSCSTTSHERRSTTHTCS SCR STRHSESSTRSSCSTRESSRESERESTRESH Ree eReeeeeeeeeeesaeaseaeeeneeeees: 











PURE DRIED BUTTERMILK biticr'rrox™ 
FEED SYSTEM ENGINEERS 
FEED FORMULAS—FEED EQUIPMENT—FEED PLANT INSPECTION 


110 So. Dearborn St. 


S.T. EDWARDS & CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








When in the 


market for 


Write or wire RELIANCE FEE 


MILLFEED 


D CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Chapin Buys Bran 
Always in the Market 
CHAPIN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Dairy Feeds 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WM. COWAN & CO. 
Hard and Soft Wheat 
FLOURS 


29 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO 











EXPORTERS OF FLOURS AND MILLFEEDS 


H. WEHMANN & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 















conti erchandisers 
AMERICAN FORE BLDG. 


844 Rush Sti CHICAGO 


Siebel Institute o: Technology 


Established 1872 
Flour, Cereal, Grain Analyses 
Dependable Service 


958-66 Montana St. CHICAGO 


There are a few good mills who want the 
Proper Representation in Chicago 
as to the sales of their flour. We want to 
get in touch with such. 

Send your samples and values. 


P. P. Croarkin & Son 


105 W. Monroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Always in the market. All grades of 


FLOUR - Wheat - Rye - Corn 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Established for 40 Years 


Export. 312N. Carpenter St. CHICAGO 


C. F. McCARTHY 


FLOUR 


Specializing on Bakery Trade 
332 S. LaSalle St. CHICAGO 








H.W. KLEINSTEUBER 
Selling “— *s the Wheat? ’Friours 


SaprputrE—Jupitu—Go.rp Cross 


609 25th Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





























PETERSEN Bros. & Co. 
Buyers of all kinds of FLOUR 
Send Samples Quote Prices 


Merchants Loan & Trust Co. Bldg. 
112 W. Adams Street CHICAGO 


B. N. LATHROP 
MILLERS’ AGENT 
Dependable service to Jobbers 
and Bakers 


130 No. Wells St. CHICAGO 


PH. ORTH CO. 
FLOUR anv BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
198-204 FLORIDA STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















SEND SAMPLES 


and Quotations of 





E are always in the market for 
hard and soft wheat flours. 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 


600-606 W. Austin Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Low Grades ana Second Clears 
Your Offers Solicited 
The New Century Company 


3940 So. Union Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cable Address: “CENTURY” 





We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


Suite 400-402 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











FLOUR 


L. F. Carpenter Co. 


225-230 Temple Court 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


105 Hudson St., NEW YORK 








# W.S. JOHNSON & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO V. THOMPSON CO. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


Dependable Service for 


Particular Millers 
Let us select 


your wheat 
requirements 
JAS. S. TEMPLETON’S SONS 
140 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Future Orders Solicited 


Buyers and Shippers 


of all grades of 
MILLFEEDS and SCREENINGS 


DONAHUE-STRATTON CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Screenings and 
Mill Oats sc"**"* 


CHAMBERS-MACKAY CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








QUALITY FLOUR 
C. W. DILWORTH 


844 Rush St. CHICAGO 


Chicago and Vicinity 


ERNEST G. DAHL 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
Flour and Cereal Products 


605 No. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


La Budde Feed& GrainCo. 
Buyers and Jobbers of 
Grain, Feed and Hay 
505-506 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














KELLY-ERICKSON CO., 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA, and Chicago, Illinois 


FLOUR BROKERS 








MILLFEEDS “42° 


THE BERTLEY CoO. 
327 South La Salle Street 
Suite 544, The Webster Bldg. 
F. M. Rosexrans, Mer. CHICAGO 











THE KONRAD SCHREIER CO. 
SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“BRAWN whole Wheat Flour 
“BRAWNITE” preada Builder 
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COWING & ROBERTS 


Established "y Winter Wheat 
1887 F lour Flours 


Correspondence and a specialty 
samples solicited 
416 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








ALBERT F. JANSS 
Spring FLOUI Kansas 


B-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


456 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











W. T. HARDING, Inc. 
Domestic FLOUR Export 


F-18 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 








Suffolk Feed & Supply Co. 
EASTPORT, LONG ISLAND 


Always in the market 
for Second Clear Flour 


Send Samples and Quote Prices 








FLOUR +: FEEDS 


O. M. QUESENBERRY 
Broker and Distributor 
HINTON, WEST VA. 








Member Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 


General Flour Company 
FLOUR in General 


1215 American Bldg. Baltimore, Maryland 
LEWIS BLAUSTEIN 








WILLIAM ROGERS 
FLOUR 


Send Samples and Quotations 
212 E. Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


Soft Winter Export Patent Flour 


- Rolled Oats and Oatmeal 


Corn Products - Semolina - Linseed Cake 


Morrow & Company = ***ablishea 


Produce Ex. - NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘MORROWLAW,”’ New York 


Dawson-Davis Co., Inc. 
BOSTON 
DAWSON & SEAVER 
NEW YORK 
Odd Lots of Flour Solicited From Millers 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








REYNIER VAN EVERA COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Flour—Semolina—Millfeeds 


Los Angeles Office: 364 So. Anderson St. 
T. R. BOTTS, Manager 





WHITE & COMPANY 


117 Commerce St. BALTIMORE 
Flour 


HARRY E.WHITECO. 


303 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


F. W. WISE & CO. 


Millers’ Agents 
Flour and Feed 


508B Grain & Flour Exchange BOSTON 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 











NEW YORK 


American Flour Corporation 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ““AMFLOURCO”’ 





HENRY KOPER & CO. 
FLOUR 
DISTRIBUTORS 


11 Broadway NEW YORK 


Flour of Quality 
J.V. & A.W. GODFREY 


201 Grain & Flour Exch. BOSTON 














RAYMOND F. KILTHAU 


Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK 


FLOUR ann CEREALS 











B. HF. Schwartz & Co, 
Incorporated 


Mitt FEEDS 





-FLOUR 


DAVID COLEMAN, Inc. 





Exceptional Facilities 


W. P. Tanner-Gross Company, Inc. 


Domestic Export 
Flour and Cereal Products 
25 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


[~~ FLOUR BROKER” |] 


JAMES HAFFENBERG 


Member N. Y. Produce Exchange 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





F. O. JONES 


MILL REPRESENTATIVE 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 














Always open for 
Good Mill Accounts 


Produce Ex. New York 


A. P, YOUNGBLOOD E. STJ. ROBINSON 


A. P. YOUNGBLOOD CO. 


MEMBER NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
EXCLUSIVE 
FLOUR BROKERS 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 


DON C. GRAHAM 


FLOUR 
KANSAS CITY 








A RELIABLE 
MEDIUM 


W*™ SIMPSON 


E NGE CABLES: 
Neer Yvonne mane OMAND,N.Y. 











FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


PHILETUS SMITH 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





poMEsTic—FLOU R—eExport 


J. J. MCMAHON 


23-25 Beaver St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Telephone 
Hanover 3439 


Domestic MILuinG Co. 
A. W. Wirt, Proprietor 
SPECIALIZING IN 


MILLFEEDS 


KANSAS CITY - MO. 











AREESE Co. 
Specializing in 


RYE FLOUR 


28 East 63rd St. NEW YORK 





Emrit Trading Corporation 


Member New York Produce Exchange 
Epw. M. RAPHEL, PRESIDENT 


FLOUR for 23-25 Beaver Street 
EXPORT NEW YORK 


Cable Address: ‘“EMRITO” 








The Halboth-Coans Co. 


Fiour Mii.t AGENTS 


Propvuce NEW 
ExcHANGE YORK 





A. LAIRD GOODMAN 
Flour and Feed 


914 Marquette Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 














All Your Needs in Grain or Feeds 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co.,Inc. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 












SIMPSON.HENDEE & COINC. 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


BUYERS & DISTRIBUTORS ef MILLFEED 





NEW YORK 












Hard and Soft I invite correspondence 
Winter Wheat with a few bakers and 
RS jobbers who will appre- 
ciate specialized broker- 

age representation. 


L. R. JEWELL, Kansas City, Mo. 
201 Postal Building 
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Daily Capacity, 30,000 Barrels 


Spring Patents 
Spring Clear 
Kansas Patent 
Kansas Clear 


Canadian Flour 
Milled in Bond 


Semolina 

Durum Flour 
Rye Flour 

Soft Winter Flour 


STATES FLOUR MILLS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


Mills at 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
KANSAS CiITy, Mo 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Cable Address: 
“StTaTEs,’’ Philadelphia 






Hunter-Robinson Milling 
& Grain Co. on ‘| ) 
Buyers and Sellers ol E E 
Gen. Offices: Merchants Ex., St. Louis, Mo. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia, 472 Bourse 
Bldg. ; Cleveland, 505 Swetland Bldg. 


FLOUR—FEED 


DREYER COMMISSION CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
A) _ 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. Pierce Building, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 


John F. Morrissey & Co. 


Frovr—BROK ERAGE—Feep 


Mail Samples 
308 Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS, MO. 











KING BROTHERS & COMPANY 


Bourse - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
A reliable outlet for your feeds. 


Also large handlers of Dried Buttermilk and Dried Skim Milk for 
the feed and baking trade. 


(Successors to M. F. BARINGER) 





cag pond J. C. Consodine Company 
IRNHEL Millers’ Agents 
1503 Merchs 133 k Bide. 
FLOUR co. INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 


EXCLUSIVE JOBBERS OF FLOUR 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE 

















FLOURamdOFFALS sames J. RODGERS 


WE HAVE BUYERS for YOUR OUTPUT of 


Wheat, Barley, Rye, Corn 


Forward Samples and Quotations 


Successor to Richardson Bros. 
Broker 
Tue Bourse, Puriaperputa, Pa. 


LEADING INSURANCE COMPANIES, 

















SAMUEL 


BELL & SONS 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Merchants 


Send Samples and Lowest Quotations 
of All Grades. 
Established 1857 


Fourth and Market Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








All Grades ME TT J .F RED 


Send samples and quote prices Philadelphia Rate 


Established 1916 


C. V. ADAMS 


Lancaster, Pa. 








HUBERT J. HORAN 


roreicn RI_LOUR ponestic 


465 and 467 Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


McINTOSH-SNY DER CO. 
Mill Representative 
Flour and Feed Broker 


603 Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Buyers of 


FEED 


of all kinds 
Bourse Building 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICE FIRST 
HARRY B. APPLE 


FLOUR—BROKER—FEED 
Special Attention and Service given the 
Bakery Trade 


Commerce Bldg. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ANTI-FRICTION 
BEARINGS 


have proven efficient, economic 

and practical for all flour mill ros 
grain elevator duty. More FIRES 
are caused by hot bearings than 
by any other cause. Anti-friction 
bearings, either roller or ball, prac- 
tically eliminate all fire hazard 
from this cause. 


Write your insurance company or this office for details. 


THE MILL MUTUALS 


Represented by the 


MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


230 East Ohio Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Recksteiner Company 
Flour and Feed 
Brokers 


411-12 Commerce Bldg., COLUMBUS, O. 








Flour Broker for 


NASHVILLE MARKET 
J. W. Colvert & Co. 


Nashville Trust Building, Nashville, Tenn. 








Millfeed Specialists 
BEN H. WILLIAMSON & CO. 
Consignments Solicited 


FLOUR GRAIN ALFALFA MEAL 
and M1xED FEED Supplies 


Dependable Brokers MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





ee errr OB 
Conmital Deposited 06). By oo. ccccavccveceescees 200,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 883, 109 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
5 and 7 South William St., New York 
424 Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 


























NEWSOME FEED & GRAIN CO. 


316 Corn Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS 


15th St. So. Side, PITTSBURGH 


We want Standard Middlings, Flour 
Middlings, Rye Middlings and 


Red Dog 


Wire your offers 





FIDELITY BONDS 


PHELPS-BOHEN COMPANY 


122 So. Sixth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR QUALITY INSURANCE 
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A. GARNHAM & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 6 Nave Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
62 Crutched Friars 
LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘'FLaky,’’ London 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Dorreacu,’’ London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Old Trinity House, Water Lane 
LONDON, E. C. 


Want Second Patents and First Bakers 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘‘Coventry,'’ London 


TASKER & CO. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
IMPORTERS 


6 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘FLovry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘*FEASTANCO,"’ London 


RAYMOND & REID 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


The Baltic, St. Mary Axe LONDON 


Cable Address: ‘Ec arr,"’ London 


BERNARD HASLAM 
FLOUR IMPORTER 


47 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ““BERNASLAM,”’ London 


JOSEPH WILES & SON 
LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
London House, Crutched Friars, E. C. 
Clock Stand, Old Corn Exchange 
LONDON 
Cable Address: ‘‘MIppLINGs,’’ London 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


59 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 


Established 1871 


WINTER BROS. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
79 Mark Lane, LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ““WINTER,”’ London 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Office: 47 Mark Lane 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “BuTTrrant,’’ London 


Codes: Bentley’s Phrase 
Riverside, 1901 edition 





MARDORF, PEACH & CO. 


43-45 Gt. Tower Street, E. C. 3 


And at Old Corn Exchange, Granary Stand No. 7 


M. STANNARD 


F, T. COLLINS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildi:r gs, Fenchurch Street 


| LYNDSELL & KENNEDY 
| FLOUR IMPORTERS 

| Wall Stand No. 49, Old Corn Exchange 

| Office: 59 Mark Lane 

LONDON, E. C. 


Cable Address: ‘“LyNDSELL,’’ London 





Telegraphic Address Cable Address 
“ToOoMITOOM" “TOOMITOOM" 


RAYMOND-HADLEY- 
| TOOMEY CO. 


| FLOUR, OATMEAL, FEED AND 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
8 Water Lane LONDON, E. C. 


T. S. MEDILL & SONS, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 


Seething Lane 


Cable Address: ‘‘Mrepriu,"’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 


FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 


FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Offices: 50 Mark Lane, E. C. 3 
LONDON 


Cable Address: “ALKERS,’’ London 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 
GRAIN AND FLOUR FACTORS AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS 


Always ready to make full advances against 
consignments 


Orrices: THE Batic, St. MARY AXE 
LONDON, E. C. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Harris,’’ London 


GREEN & GOWLETT 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
CORN PRODUCTS AND 
ALL FEEDINGSTUFFS 


48 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON, E. C.3 


WM. McKERROW & CO. 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL 


Importers of Low-Grade Flour, 
Millers’ Offal and all 
Feedingstuffs 


SHAW, POLLOCK & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
BELFAST AND DUBLIN 


Cable: ““PoLtLock,”’ Belfast 
“PILLSBURY,’’ Dublin 





JAMES ALLEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, May Street 


BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 


ROSS T. SMYTH & CO., LTD. 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| LIVERPOOL, LONDON, 
HULL AND GLASGOW 


James Cochrane James McD. Black 


COCHRANE & BLACK 
FLOUR AND CEREAL IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 
And at Leith, Dundee and Aberdeen 


Established 1885 Cable Address: ‘‘Roma”’ 


WM. HAMILTON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 





Tel. Address: ‘‘CORNSTALK,”’ Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


BYRNE, MAHONY & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON DUBLIN 
ABERDEEN AND BELFAST 


Cable Address: *“ByRNE,’’ Dublin 


KOSMACK, STEWART & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


8 Corporation Street, BELFAST 
Cable Address: “‘FREDKOS,"’ Belfast 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 


LINSEED AND COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


| FEED, ETC. 


| 41-42 Britannia Buildings 
| 46 Fenwick Street 


Cable Address: ‘“FENNELL,”’ Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Established 1874 


| S. & A. RUNCIE 


LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF AMERICAN FLOUR 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘RuNCIE” 


DEMPSTER, PETERSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


28 Royal Exchange Square 
GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘BELLINO,’’ Glasgow 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ANDREW LAW Wi.uiaM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


67, Hope Street GLASGOW 
and at 59, Mark Lane LONDON 
35, Royal Avenue BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘“CAMELLIA,”’ Glasgow 


REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


BRUCE & WILSON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


25 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘CALYPso”’ 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


| JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


No. 8 South College Street, 


| ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 

Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


WILSON & DUNLOP 
FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
LEITH and GLASGOW 
Also at Aberdeen 





Correspondence solicited 
Advances on consignments 


Cable Address: 
“Fiour,” Leith 


ARCHD. HAMILTON & SONS 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, 
OATMEAL 

AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

67 Hope Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rosuin,”’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


93 Hope St.,. GLASGOW 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
12 Virginia St.. ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puruip,’’ Dundee 


M. KOSMACK & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at Belfast and Dublin 
Cable Address: ‘"KOSMACK,’’ Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Corn Exchange Chambers GLASGOW 


Cable Address: "WAVERLEY" 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 


67 Hope Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘““GLENCAIRN,"’ Glasgow 


| ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


| Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"’ Glasgow 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, Minneapolis, 
Minn., U.S. A. 
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R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 


LONDON-—7 LONDON STREET, MARK LANE, E. C, 


Also at Bristo,, SOUTHAMPTON, HvuLL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, LTD. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL AND CEREALS 


45 Hope Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Offices also at DUBLIN, LEITH and BELFAST 


LIVERPOOL 


Cable Address: ‘DELIGHT,’ Glasgow 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
67 Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Also at: 27 Charlotte Street, Leith 


Cable Address: ‘‘Grarns,"’ Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


NIEVAK 


Dutch Buying and Selling Agency for the 
Dutch Wholesale Dealers’ Association 
Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, 
SEMOLINA (wheat and corn) 

CORN FLOUR and RICE 

Cable Address: Singel 72, 
“NIEVAK” AMSTERDAM 


Industrie en Handelmaatschappij 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Guaranteed payment of documents 
References: Twentsche Bank, Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘LocomoTion,’’ Rotterdam 





HANDELSVEREENIGING 
LE GUE & BOLLE 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 

ROTTERDAM 


SARANTIS FRERES 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND GRAIN 


PIRAZUS and SALONICA, 
GREECE 





Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Legué,’’ Rotterdam Cable Address: ‘‘NELSON,”’ Pirseus 


P. MEURS PZ. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR 


Hamburg—Prague— Marseille— Budapest 
Tetschen— Lobositz 
PRAGUE II—Jeena 11 
SOLICIT AGENCIES OF FIRST-CLASS 
FLOUR MILLS AND GRAIN 
EXPORTERS 
Cable Address: “GALCO,” Prague 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘*MEURSMEEL” 
Codes: Riverside 1901, A B C 5th Edition 


SCHOFFER & CO. 
Established 1855 FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM 
Invite correspondence with reliable mills in 


Canada, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas for 
uniform High Grade Hard Wheat Flour 


Cable Address: ‘“Scua@rrer,’’ Rotterdam 


L. DUNBAR & CO. 


Successors to W. Dunbar Established 1893 
FLOUR BROKERS 
Exchange Building, HONGKONG 


Codes: Acme, Bentley's, A B C 5th and 6th 
Cable Address: ‘DUNBAR,’ Hongkong 





LEVY BROTHERS 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Soft Winters and Spring Wheats ; 
Blended Patents and Clears; also Semolinas 


GIBRALTAR 


Cable Address: “L1Ion,” Gibraltar 


J. TAS EZN 


Established 1868 AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTER OF FLOUR AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS OF ALL KINDS 
Desires offers on large quantities of first and 
second clears from American and 
Canadian mills 

Cable Address: **TASSIANO” 


RIVERSIDE CODE 
FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy - $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S. A. 


N. V. BORGHART’S 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: 
“BorGMi,”’ Rotterdam 


LEDEBOER & VAN WALBEEK 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘INTEREST,’ Rotterdam 


Established 1876 
FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR AGENT 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Wheat and Rye Flour, Rolled Oats, Buckwheat 


Flour and Groats, Semolinas, Corn Flour Cable Address: 'FELIXHEN”’ 


COOPERATIEVE GROOTHANDELSVEREENIGING 
(Co-operative Wholesale Society) 
“DE veshienianene ROTTERDAM 


The above is a buying organization for about 300 co-operative bakeries in Holland 
and desires to enter into direct business relations with first class American and 
Canadian mills. We purchase for our own account and have our own brands. 


Cable Address: ““HANDELSKAMER” 


Best American References 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 


Biggest buyer for central Europe on own account 















Mathieu Luchsinger J. P. Meurs 


LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL KINDS, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Special facilities for making sales to Germany, Danzig and Czecho-Slovakia 
“MATLUCH" 


Bankers: Nederlandsch Indische Escompto Maatschappij Cable Address 


N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 


IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Cable Address: ‘“BisGrip,’"’ Amsterdam 
All codes used 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 
Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis 


AMSTERDAM 


TRADING COMPANY STOLP & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
Cable Address: ‘‘CLEO" AMSTERDAM 

Importers of all kinds of Feedingstuffs. Exporters of Beans, etc. 
Prominent Exporters of American Wheat Flours to Germany and Czecho-Slovakia 


HATENBOER & VERHOEFF 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, ROLLED OATS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Postbox 122, 
Cable Address: ‘SirRENE" 
References: Incasso Bank, Rotterdam; Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


N. V. ‘“VEEMESTA”’ 


OILCAKE, BRAN, BREWERS’ GRAINS, BEET PULP, MEAT MEAL, SULPHATE OF 
AMMONIA, NITRATE OF SODA AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF 
FEEDINGSTUFFS AND FERTILIZERS 


Cable Address: ‘“VEEMESTA”’ ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


HOLLAND FOOD CORPORATION 
100 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 
Importers and Exporters FLOUR, SEMOLINA, ROLLED OATS and OTHER CEREALS 


Amsterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: ‘“Horoopcorp" 


New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Horoon” 


Agencies in Belgium, France, Greece and Norway 


N. V. HANDELMAATSCHAPPY voorheen 


(Trading Company late) 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


MILLERS’ AGENTS anp FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM 
“HESLENFELD,"’ Amsterdam 


Large Trade in Germany, 


Czecho-Slovakia and Austria Cable Address: 





Handel My. v/h OSIECK & CO. 


(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM -ROTTERDAM 
Extensive trade in Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Austria 
SPECIALLY REPRESENTED AT HAMBURG 
Sole Agents for the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
for Holland, Belgium and Rhine territory 


Cable Address: 
“Osieck,’’ Amsterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
Head Office: AMSTERDAM Branch Office: ROTTERDAM 


For Holland and Central Europe. Importers of FLOUR, ROLLED OATS, SEMOLINA and All 
Other Grain Products, LINSEED CAKES, OILS, FATS, PURE LARD 
Exporters of BEANS, PEAS, SEED, LINSEED OIL 


Established May Ist, 1874 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank, Amsterdam 


N. V.: M. WITSENBURG JR., Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
IMPORTERS AND BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF CEREALS 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, cable address: ‘‘Wirnura" 
NEW YORK, U.S. A.., cable address: ''WITBURG”’ 


Established 1868 
Reference: Twentsche Bank, 
Amsterdam 


M. JOCHEMS AZOON JACQUES LUCHSINGER 


N. V. Continental Millers’ Agency 
JOCHEMS & LUCHSINGER 

MILLERS’ AGENTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘ELFINE,’’ Amsterdam 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CARDOZO & BOEKMAN’S HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ 
AMSTERDAM — Exchange Building 
CARDOZO & BOEKMAN A. G., HAMBURG-—Hobhe Bleichen 5/7 


MILLERS’ AGENTS AND IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREAL PRODUCTS, FEEDSTUFFS, 
POTATO FLOUR, STARCHES, DEXTRINES, GUMS, GLUCOSE, GRAPE SUGAR 


Cable Address for both offices: ‘““CARMIBOEK” 
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IMPORTER 


ROLLED OATS, CORN PRODUCTS, F 


of all kinds to Scandi 


COPENHAGEN, 


Cable Address OTTOMADSEN 


FLEMMING BANG 
IMPORTER TO SCANDINAVIA OF WHEAT 
AND RYE FLOURS, ROLLED OATS 
AND SEMOLINAS 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address 


FLEMBANG,”’ Copenhager 


A. C. JORGENSEN & CO. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Desire first-class mill connections 


Cable Address ACIFLOUR 


F. V. HARTZ 
FLOUR AGENT 
Cable Address: “COLONHART” 


13 Nerre Farimagsgade 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


KJAER & SAND 


MILL 


AGENTS 


FLOUR } 


Vestervoldgade 115 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


Cable Address: “COMAKIUS” 


AXEL JACOBSEN 


MILLERS’ AGENT 
COPENHAGEN, K, DENMARK 
Cable Address Keference 





“LEXA” The Northwestern Miller 


EINAR SIGGERUD A/S 
FLOUR AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 

Wish y for First Class Grain Exporters 
References 

The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 

Den Norske Credithank, Oslo 

Cable Address: “Rroorp,”’ Oslo 


Avene 


Established 1846 


LUDWIGSEN & SCHJELDERUP 


WORKING SCANDINAVIA AND 
THE BALTICS 


OSLO, NORWAY 





C 
References: National City Bank of New York, N.Y 


OTTO MADSEN 


OF WHEAT FLOURS, SEMOLINAS, RYE FLOURS 


EEDINGSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS 
navia and the Baltic 
DENMARK 


Samples and offers solicited 


REIDAR HAGEN 


AGENT 
FEED 


COMMISSION 
FLOUR —GRAIN 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “REIDAGEN 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AND GRAIN 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Reference 
The Northwestern Miller 


A/S MERCATOR 


FLOUR 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
50 Mark Lane, London 


Reference 
or Northwestern Miller, 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO 


References : 
The National City Bank of New York, New York 
Hambros Bank, Ltd., Old Broad St., 
Midland Bank, Ltd., 5 Princess St., 


London 


London 


FREDRIK BLOM & CO. A/S 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “FREDBLOMCO’ 


Norwegian Flour Monopoly Abandoned 


In course of the next few months our former 
customers will again be able to buy direct 
through us, We, therefore, wish to secure agen- 
cies of first class American and Canadian mills, 


JENS ROLFSEN & SON A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 


a: “ROLFSENSON” 
The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Addre 
Reference 





BRIKLEM ETSEN 


==: 





FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 


ables: ““KLEMFLOUR” 


Hambros Bank Limited London 


Cable Address: “Rimpav” 





Established 1404 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


Established 1865 


| 


| W. HVISTENDAHL & CO. 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED 


OSLO, NORWAY 


FLOUR AND GRAIN AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Over 30 years’ experience in the trade 
Cable Address: “GrorGeE,” Oslo 
References: 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 
The Northwestern Miller, London 


| RINGNES & GRONNEBERG A/S 


MILLERS’ AGENTS 


Toldbodgaten 24 OSLO, NORWAY 
“Bros” 
The 


Cable Address 


Reference: Northwestern Miller 


HENRIK HAFSTAD 


IMPORTING 
AGENCY 


BERGEN, NORWAY 


FINLAND 


GRAIN-FLOUR AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS 


W. J. HILTUNEN O/Y 


FLOUR COMMISSION 
AGENTS 


HELSINGFORS, FINLAND 


Cable Address: ‘Hivron”’ 





O/Y FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD A/B | 





RIMPAU & CO. 
Sandthorquai 2, HAMBURG 14 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED 


Desire Agents for the sale of their RYE FLOURS—patents, 
low grades and feeding flours 


PAUL FREUND 


MILLERS’ AGENT HAMBURG, 1 





IMPORTER OF GRAIN, FLOUR anp FEED 


Cable Address: ‘““PAFRE" 


EUGEN SOMLYO & CO. 
MILLERS’ AGENTS HAMBURG, 8 


Solicit Agency of first class Grain Exporters 
Importers of Grain, Flour and Feeding- 
stuffs for Germany, Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Baltic States 


Cable Address: ““Or1eENTESCO,"’ Hamburg 


GUSTAV B. THOMAS 
HAMBURG 


IMPORTER OF FLOURS AND 
FEEDINGSTUFFS for Germany, Danzig and 
all Central Europeun Countries 
Codes: Riverside 1910 

Bentley's 


Cable Address: 
“MEHLTHOMAS” 


W. de BOER & CO. 
HAMBURG 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR OF ALL GRADES, 
WHEAT, RYE AND OTHER GRAINS 
Excellent selling organization in Germany, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Danzig, Poland, the 
Baltic States and Russia 
WEDEBOER,” 


Cable Address: “ Hamburg 


G. & X. XANTHOPOULO 


FLOUR IMPORTERS AND GENERAL MERCHANTS 


Eaypt GREECE Head Office: 





CONSTANTINOPLE ALEXANDRIA 
and Other Levantine (P. O. B. 121) 


Markets 


Reference: ‘Northwestern Miller,’’ London 


° 
| Established 1898 Cable Address: “BALTIS,” Abo 


ALEXANDER BALTIS 
ABO, FINLAND 
FLOUR AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 
AGENT 


Represented in all the towns of Finland 


| THE A BC CODE 


In use by various foreign brokers 
Fifth Edition Improved, with Verbatim 
Supplement . . $20.00 
For sale at all its branches and by 
Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Minn., U.S.A. 





REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS 


OF PORTO RICO, USA. 








Ty. ) 1 
Villar & Company, Inc. 
Flour Mill Representatives 
Importers and Exporters 


P.O. Box 201 
Cable Address 


SAN JUAN, P.R 
“VILLARING 


» = 
Rafael Mayoral & Co. 
Brokers for Porto Rico, U. 8. A. 
REPRESENTING 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 


Cable Address: ‘‘Rememper,’’ SAN JUAN 











JOSE M. ROVIRA 


Commission Agent for 
PORTO RICO 


and CORN MEAL 
PONCE, P.R 


FLOUR 


Cable Address: “Rovira,” 


Alejandro Bravo, Jr. 
BROKER 


Flour, Corn Meal, Rice and Chick Feeds 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 
Cable Address 
“ALEXBRAVO,” 


MAYAGUEZ, P. R. 








_ Specially Menfeatuto foc: 
‘MIXED FEED MANUEACTURERS 
and FLOUR. MILLERS — 





CENTRAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


Office and Factory: 4513-4525 South Western Avenue Blvd. 
CHICAGO 











Ventura Rodriguez 
FLOUR BROKER 
ESTABLISHED SINCE 1919 

Covers the Island of Porto Rico 

“VENKOD" 

PORTO RICO 


Cable Address: 
MAYAGUEZ 








- | e ° 
Store Flour in Transit 
Avail Yourself of the Thru Freight Rate 
Insure Prompt Deliveries 
All Buildings Strictly Modern, Clean & Dry 
Capacity over 1,200 Carloads 
OROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 











“Manufactured Weather” 


Hers Propuce Berrer 
Fiovur at Less Cost 


Qrrier Fngineering Grporation 


Main Office and Works: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Office 


505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Ocean freight 


service — 


Avoid Delay! 


HERE’S no delay when you 

ship by International Mercan- 
tile Marine. A fleet that aggre- 
gates more than a million tons 
offers sailings almost daily. 


There are 104 ships to fill every~ 





104 Ships need —fast transatlantic mail lin- 
More Than a ers, the largest and fastest ships in 
Million Tons New York to California Service, 
special freighters of various types. 
56 Years’ . 
Experience IMM freight service operates with 
: the smooth efficiency that comes 
World-wide from 56 years of experience. Your 
in Scope shipments are handled with care 
Frequent and skill. Because of the high rat- 
Sailings ing of these ships you secure the 
Meeting lowest insurance rates. 
— Ship via IMM. 
Regular Services Between 
iat York etal Orleans London Antwerp 
oston alveston s 
Philadelphia Houston and Lavergoel Hamburg 
Baltimore Montreal Manchester Glasgow 


Hampton Roads Quebec Avonmouth Southampton 


One of our many offices is conveniently near you. 


Principal Offices : 








HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


Regular Sailings from NEW YORK with fast pas 


For Rates and other information senger steamers to Rotterdam via Plymouth, Eng 


apply to: land, and Boulogne Sur Mer, France. 
New York: Holland-America Line, Also Regular Freight Service from Boston, Phila 
21 State Street delphia, Baltimore, Newport News, Norfolk Ser an 
Chicago: Holland-America Line, nah and New Orleans to Rotterdam, Amsterdam 
Room 509, 111 West Jackson Blvd Regular Service from NORTH PACIFIC COAST 
San Francisco: Holland-America Line, POINTS to Rotterdam, Amsterdam, London, Liver 
120 Market Street. pool, Antwerp and Hamburg 








)SCAN 








DINAVIAN-AMERICAN LIN 


~~ 





REGULAR DIRECT SAILINGS FROM E " ’ 
New York to Oslo, Copenhagen, and Baltic Ports ' 
Fa Nee York, tb Funch, Pave & Also from Boston, Philadelphia, Balti- 


At New York, to Funch, Edye & Co., Inc. 
At Philadelphia, to 8. L. Burgess & Co., 92 more and New Orleans to Copenhagen 
and Baltic Ports 


Lafayette Building. 
At Baltimore, to Ramsay, Scarlett & Co., Inc 

Special attention given to prompt 
forwarding of Flour to All Sean 


Keyser Buildin 
dinavian Ports 





At Boston, to A AG. Lombard's Sons. 
At New Orleans, to American Baltic Chartering 
& epippings '©., 1416-1417 New Orleans Bk. Bldg 
At Chicago, 4% Harrison, Agent, 327 So. LaSalle St 








CUYAMEL FRUIT COMPANY 


Steamship Service 
Direct weekly service New Orleans to Vera Cruz, Frontera 
and Tampico, Mexico; Cienfuegos, Cuba; Bluefields, Nic., 
and Puerto Cortes, Honduras. 
Through bills of lading issued to all ports of call from interior points. 


For rates, bookings, etc., apply to 
CUYAMEL FRUIT CO. 


M. HARTMAN, G. W. A., 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Masonic Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Route your shipments " . . —— 
care of k e \ e ¢ AESAR 
Great Lakes Traffic Counselor 
Transit Transit Accounts a Specialty 
Corporation 420 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 





21 freight steamers—unequaled re- 








frigerator service—attractive savings 





under all rail. 

Routes extending from coast to coast 
in connection with rail lines. 

Also unexcelled passenger’ service 
Steamers JUNIATA, OCTORARA and 
TIONESTA between Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Duluth, Minn., and intermediate 


Investment Securities 
Since 1878 


sorts. y ~ 7 y 
po WELLs-DickEy ComMPANY 
Communicate with us regarding rates ae : 

and fares—223 Erie St., Buffalo, N. Y. MINNEAPOLIS 

















PERSONAL ATTENTION TO EVERY CUSTOMER 





Do you know 
that the Northern 
States Power Company 
owns and operates 26 
hydro-electric generat- 
ing stations and 25 





A.C. FETTEROLF, Vice President 
1 Broadway, New York 

T. O. MARTIN, G. P. & F. A. 
Metropolitan Life Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


J. D. ROTH, W. F. T. M. 
327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
E. J. McCONNELL, S. W.F. A. 
1100 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE LINES 


RED STAR LINE 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT 
WHITE STAR CANADIAN SERVICE 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 














steam electric plants, 
having, a combined 
total of 415,215 horse- 


power? 






































BRANCH OFFICES 


EUROPEAN—C. F. G. Raikes, 

59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
CANADA—A. H. Bailey, 

1001 Lumsden Bidg., Toronto 2, Ontario 
EASTERN—Walter Quackenbush, 

23 Beaver Street, New York 
CHICAGO—Arthur 8. Purves, 

166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 
SOUTHWEST — Robert E. Sterling, 

614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
CENTRAL STATES—W. H. Wiggin, 

543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 
PACIFIC COAST—W. C. Tiffany, 

649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
ST. LOUIS—W. G. Martin, Jr., 

215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 
Henry HAHN, Superintendent 










H. J. Parrainer, President and 
Bs -asurer 


W. C. Nicnors, Vice President 


Rosert E. Srerumc, Editor 
Carro.t K. Micnener, Managing Editor 





THomas 5A. Grairriy, Circulation Manager 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bartey,C. F. G. Rarkes, Warren QuackEeNsBUSH 


EDITORIAL STAFF 








Che-Northwestern-Miller 


Published Weekly by 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Main Office—118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Cable Address: *‘PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


uA. 


Rosert E. Srerimc, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors 

Rosert T, Beatty, Secretary 

L. C. Wirren, Cashier 


Rosert T. Beatrry, Northwestern Editor 
A. F. G. Ratxes, News Editor 


Joun P. Bropenicx, Asst. News Editor 





SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


United States, its possessions, 
Cuba and Canada: 
TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Elsewhere: 
FOUR DOLLARS PER YEAR 
Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per 


Year. Inv ariably in Advance. 
Single Copies Ten Cents. 





Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., as mail matter of the second class. 


Copyright, 1927, by The Miller Publishing Co. 





The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly 
advertise irresponsible or untrust- 
worthy concerns 
A quarterly printed index for binding with 
files of The Northwestern Miller will be 
mailed to subscribers upon request. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.....1090 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 1032 
Adams, C. V., Lancaster, Pa.........+... 1097 
Advertiser’s Manufacturing Co., Ripon, 
WEB. ccvccceccccccescceccoos PTT TTT TT 1077 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas. etoeces 1035 
Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., Calgary, 
Albert®, COM. ccccsccccccsccccsccccces 1088 
Allen, James, & Co., Belfast, Ireland... 1098 
Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio....... 1037 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
TE, 660 08066000040900000000080000000 1027 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 


Louls, Mo. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago.. 
American Flour Corporation, New York, 

Bes He cbresevoccseccevesesseeereeesnes 1096 
American Maid Flour Mills, Houston, 

TORAR cocccccccccesecssesccccvesecece 1035 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.... 1021 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore. . 1089 
Angell, Chr., Oslo, Norway........+.+s+. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.... 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. 

Louis, Mo. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio... 1037 


Apple, Harry B., Columbus, Ohio....... 1097 

Areese Co., New York, N, Y.....--++++5 1006 

Arkansas City Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, KEAMGRS cccccccccccccccccccccces 1033 


Arkell & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y.....1075 

Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 1035 

Assimacopoulos, G. N., & Co., Pirgus, 
GFECCE 2. nccccccccccesesccseseseseses 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 1080 
Attica Mills, Attica, Kansas............ 1035 
Austin, Coward & Co., Minneapolis...... 1091 
Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill........ 1077 


B 


Baker Perkins Co., Inc., Saginaw, Mich. 
Baldwin Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 1080 
Ballantine, P., & Sons, Newark, N. J.... 
Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark...... 
Baltis, Alexander, Abo, Finland........ 1100 
Bang, Flemming, Copenhagen, Denmark 1100 
Barnes-Ames Co., Duluth, Minn., and 


Wow Tork, NM. Zon ccccccvccccescvcvces 1093 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis..... 1094 
Barr Shipping Corporation, New York, 

iy We 60000400 0.0 9.660409'% 0009000562000 


Barton, Henderson & Co., London, Eng. 
Baxter, A. E., Eng. Co., Buffalo, N. Y... 1083 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn...1078 


Bell, Samuel, & Sons, Philadelphia..... 1097 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
EcOUle, O06. cocccccsccvcsccscseccccere 1020 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Winnipeg, Man.... 1084 
Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 


Bt. Leowls, Me. wecccccccsvvccccscccces 1077 
Bertley Co., The, Chicago, Ill.......... 1095 
Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis... . 1080 


Birkett Mills, The, Penn Yan, N. Y..... 
Bjérnstad, Asbjirn P., Oslo, Norway.... 1100 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice, Neb.. 1032 


Blackburn Milling Co., Omaha, Neb..... 1032 
Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., North East, Pa. 1076 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 1035 
Blaisdell Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 1095 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind........ 1090 


Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 1083 
Blom, Fredrik, & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway1100 
Bogert & Greenbank, New York, N. Y.. 
Borghart'’s, N. V., Handelmaatschappij, 
Rotterdam, Holland .........eseee08. 1099 
Bouwman, E. & W., Rotterdam, Holland 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co., Law- 


FONCO, MAMGAS 2. ccccccvcccccsseces «++ 1028 
Bravo, Alejandro, Jr., Mayaguez, Porto 

Ricd ..ccses TRUTTTT TTT TTT TTT Te ceoe L100 
Brey & Sharpless, ‘Philadelphia, PA..ccer 1097 


Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 1096 
Brown, A. H., & Bros., Boston, Mass.... 

Browne, W. B., & Co., Toronto, Can.... 1084 
Bruce & Wilson, Glasgow, Scotland..... 1098 
Bruun, Jorgen, Aarhus, Denmark..... _ 

Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio... . 1037 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corp., Buffalo, N. Y.1076 
Buhler (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co.... 1032 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam...... 1099 
Burke, William T., New York, N. Y..... 

Bushnell-Dahlquist Press, Minneapolis. . 1082 
Buttifant, A. G., London, England...... 1098 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, Ireland... 1098 


Cc 


Cassar, PF. V.. Minmmempoells....ccccccsese 1101 
Cain Bros. Milling Co., The, Leaven- 


worth, Kansas ....... eoccccecees cove 1081 











Calcyanide Co., Kansas City, Mo........ 1082 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
BoatiaMS ccssccevcecvevesevevevecsvece 1098 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 


FONtO, WiInNIPeB ..cccccccccccsccseses 1088 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada ..........60.. 1087 


Canadian Flour Exp. Co., Ltd., Toronto. 1087 
Canadian Mill & El. Co., El Reno, Okla. 1032 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 1080 
Cardozo & Boekman, Amsterdam, Hol- 
TOME ccccccccncnncceccewesesceesesove 1099 
Cargill Commission Co., Minneapolis... .1002 
Carpenter, L. F., Co., Minneapolis..... 1095 
Carrier Engineering Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., Kansas City, Mo.......... 1100 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 1098 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis... 1026 
Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Elevator Co. i036 
Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier, N. D..... 1091 
Centennial Mill Co., Seattle, Wash...... 1089 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, Ill.. 1100 
Central Kansas Mig. Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1032 
Central Minnesota Power & I{filling Co., 
Sauk Conmter, Mimm. 2.00 .cocccccsess 1078 
Century Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio.. 
Challenger, Edgar O., New York, N. Y.. 
Chambers-Mackay Co., Minneapolis..... 1095 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, Ill.............- 1095 
Chase Bag Co., New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Memphis....1017 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 1077 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 1075 
Cherry, S. J., & Sons, Ltd., Toronto..... 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla. 1032 
Christopher, B. C., & Co., Kansas City, 
Pree TT Te Tee eer TT re 1094 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y......... 1097 
Clark, Edward F., New York, N. Y..... 
Claro Milling Co., Minneapolis.......... 1080 
Coats & Burchard Co., Chicago, IIl.....1089 
Cochrane & Black, Glasgow, Scotland... 1098 


Cohen, Felix, Rotterdam, Holland...... 1099 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl....... eee 

Cole, H. C., Milling Co., Chester, Ill.... 1077 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 1096 


Collins Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon.. 1089 
Columbia River Mig. Co., Wilbur, Wash. 1089 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 1039 
Colvert, J. W., & Co., Nashville, Tenn... 1097 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis 1018, 1078 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...1075 
Consodine, J. C., Co., Indianapolis, Ind. . 1097 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Hutchin- 
BOM, HARGRS 2 ccccccccscvcvccecscsseses 1029 
Continental Milling Co., Baltimore, Md.. 1076 
Cooperatieve Groothandelsvereeniging, 
Rotterdam, Holland .........seeeeee- 1099 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont. 1086 
Corn Products Refining Co., New York.. 
Cornelius Mill Furnishing Co., St. Louis 1039 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, Eng. 1098 
Cowan, Wm., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 1095 
Cowing & Roberts, New York, N. Y..... 1096 
Craig, R. Hunter, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 


BSootlanG .cccccceccecs eocccccccess 10G0 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, "Scotland. . 1098 
Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis....... 1088 


Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, Colo......1035 
Croarkin, P, P., & Son, Chicago, IIll.....1095 
Crooks Terminal Warehouses, Chicago. .1100 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 1080 


Crown Milling Co., Minneapolis......... 1082 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 1089 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, New York.. 
Curry, James P., Chicago, IIll......... 
Cuyamel Fruit Co., New Orleans, La. "1101 


D 


Dahl, Ernest G., Chicago, Ill............ 1095 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 

CHP, TAG. cc ince csv ec cceseecckssteses 1093 
Davison, C. C., Milling Corp., Geneva, 

NN. VW. cccccccccscccccsecccese ceoseuce hae 
Dawson & Seaver, New York, BW. Becseve 1096 
Dawson-Davis Co., Inc., Boston, Mass... 1096 
Day. J. H.. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio........ 


De Boer, W., & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 1100- 
Decatur Milling Co., Decatur, Ill........1039 








Dempster, Peterson & Co., Glasgow.....1098 


Denio-Barr Milling & Grain Co., Sheri- 
Gan, WYOMING .cccccccccccescosccece 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
U. S. A., Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo.. 1097 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1095 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Clair, 
BEIGR, ccccccncccccesccescoces e° 

Dilworth, C. W., Chicago, Ill....... : 1095 

Dizengoff, M., Jaffa, Palestine......... 


Dodge City (Kansas) Flour Mills...... "1035 
Domestic Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. . 1096 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal... 1985 
Donahue-Stratton Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1095 
Dénszelmann & Co., Rotterdam, Holland 
Doughnut Machine Corp., New York.... 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, Mo... 1097 
Duhrkop Oven Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth.... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth, 


BEIMM,. ccccscrodsccvecccccscsceoces «+++ 1080 
Dunbar, L., & Co., Hongkong, China... 1099 
Dunlop Mills, Richmond, Va............. 1076 


E 


Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn... 1025 
Ebeling, John H., Milling Co., Green 
ee, WE 004se0040400600R0R 28 . 1083 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1077 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago, 111.1038 
Eckhart, John W., & Co., Chicago, Ill....1095 
Edwards, S. T., & Co., Chicago, Ill.....1095 
Edwards, W. J., Grain Co., St. Louis... 1094 
Edwardsen, Peter J., New York, N. Y... 


Eggers Flour Mill Co., Pacific, Mo...... 1077 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Serre rerrrrrrr rr rrr reer str «+. 1032 
Empire Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Thomas, 
GE. scccecadecvcceseccvesecccoseveese 1084 
Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 1081 
Emrit Trading Corporation, New York. . 1096 
Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla....... «eee 1082 
enns Milling Co., Inman, Kansas....... 1031 
Equity Co-operative Exchange, St. Paul, 
| rrr rrr rrr ries ceccccece eoee- 1092 
Ernst & Ernst, Minneapolis ee bata 1076 
Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., St. 
ROME, TO civccesecscccceveteces weTTs id 


Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis, Ind....1090 
Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minneap- 


ET OT COT TOT TEE TU re TT rTerT er 1081 
Excelsior Flour Mills, Kansas City, Mo.. 1032 
Excelsior Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 1082 
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Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago....... 1091 
Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio... 1037 
Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D......... «++. 1091 


Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland.....1098 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y.1076 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 1098 
Federal Mill & Elevator Co., Inc., Lock- 
OSCE, BH. Be cecccsesesscese covcecee L076 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng. -- 1098 
Finnish Transoceanic Trading Co., Ltd., 
Helsinki, Finland .........cesee0. eevee 
Fisher & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis..... 1083 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 1089 
Fleischmann Co., New York, N. Y....... 
Flinkenberg, O/Y, & Leonhard A/B, 
Helsingfors, Finland .................1100 
Florelius & Ulsteen, Oslo, Norway...... 


Fraser Co., Milwaukee, Wis............. 1094 
Freeman Engraving Co., Minneapolis... 
Freund, Paul, Hamburg, Germany...... 1100 
Froedtert Grain & a Co., Minne- 
0 ee ee er Oweses 1094 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, ‘Atlanta, Dal- 
las, New York, New Orleans, St. Louis, 


BEIMMORPONS accccccsccccesecs Ceeeccee 1088 
Fumigators Engineering Co., Inc., Min- 

MORPONS ccccccvcccccevecevrevesscecees 1088 
Fumigators Supply Co., Inc., New York, 

Hn Be. verivess coevcesceces TICTT er ice 1088 


jal, Charles, Prague, Czechoslovakla... 1099 
Gallatin Valley Mig. Co., Belgrade, Mont. 1036 
Galt Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.,,.1091 





Garnham, A., & Co., London, England. . 1098 
Gelber’s Handelmaatschappij (N. V.), 
Rotterdam, Holland ..... 
General Baking Co., New York, N. Y... 1096 
General Commission Co., Kansas City... 1093 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
General Flour Co., Baltimore, Md....... 1096 
George, S., Co., Wellsburg, W. Va....... 
Gilchrist, Wm., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland 


Gilster Milling Co., Steeleville, Ill.. . 1077 
Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill Co.......... 
Globe Flour Mills Co., Perham, Minn.... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 1083 


Globe Mills, Los Angeles, Cal...........1089 
Godfrey, J. V. & A. W., Boston, Mass... 1096 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 1034 
Goldie, The James, Co., Ltd., Toronto... 

Gooch Mig. & Elev. Co., Lincoln, Neb... 1031 


Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis.......... 1082 
Goodman, A. Laird, Detroit, Mich....... 1096 
Gordon, Harry R., Co., Inc., New York.. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind......... 
Grafton Roller Mill Co., Grafton, N. D...1091 
Graham Bros., Detroit, Mich..... ° ee 
Graham, Don C., Kansas City, Mo.. peeeses 1096 


Great Lakes Transit Corporation, Buffalo1101 

Great Northern Flour Mfg. Co., St. 
ClewG, BEIM. sccccvcccsecsce eoccccce 

Great West Mill & "Blevator Co., Ama- 


CUTS, DOS cccccccesecsccessccces -++- 1035 
Green & Gowlett, London, England. aaee 1098 
Greenleaf Milling Co., Minneapolis...... 1080 
Grippeling & Verkley, Amsterdam...... 1099 
Guernsey, H. J., Chicago, Ill.....ccccess 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio...... 1037 
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Habel, Armbruster & Larsen, Chicago... 1095 


Haffenberg, James, New York.......... 1096 
Hafstad, Henrik, Bergen, Norway....... 1100 
Hagen, Reidar, Oslo, Norway........... 1100 


Halboth-Coans Co., New York, N. Y..... 1096 
Hall, Marshall, Grain Corp., St. Louis. . 1092 


Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo.......... 1077 

Hallet & Carey Co., Minneapolis........ 1092 

Halstead Milling & Elevator Co., New- 
COM; TERRES 60sec cs ccenedesencecs - 1028 


Ham, Frank B., & Co., Lta., Toronto. - 1087 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow. . 1098 
Hamilton, Wm., & Co., Glasgow........ 1098 
Hamilton, Wm., & Son, Caledonia, N. Y.1076 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England 1098 
Hannon, Harry J., Buffalo, N. Y......... 

Hanover Star Mig. Co., Germantown, I11.1039 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio...... 1037 
Harding, W. T., Inc., New York, N. Y.. 1096 
Harris Bros. & Co., London, England.... 1098 
Hartig, W. O., Electric Co., Minneapolis 1082 
Hartz, IF. V., Copenhagen, Denmark.... 1100 


Haslam, Bernard, London, Eng.......... 1098 
Hatenboer & Verhoeff, Rotterdam..... »- 1099 
Hayes, John, Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas1093 
Hays City (Kansas) Flour Mills........ 1035 
Hayward & Co., Baltimore, Md.......... 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mlg. Co., New York 1022 
Hezel Milling Co., East St. Louis, Ill....1077 
Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill......1039 
Hiltunen, W. J., Helsingfors, Finland...1100 
Hofman, K., Amsterdam, Holland...... 
Holland-America Line, New York, Chi- 

cago and San Francisco........... «+1101 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City.... 1032 
Holland Food Corporation, New York... 1099 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa......1097 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co., Boston...... 
Howard Wheat & Flour Testing Lab- 

oratory, Minneapolis ....... coccccceces S088 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 1034 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn.... 1080 
Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago, Ill......... 
Huegely Milling Co., Nashville, Ill.......1077 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas. 1030 
Hunter-Robinson Milling & Grain Co., 

St. Lowls, Mo. .cecese occcces 1007 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich. 1075 
Hvistendahl, W., & Co., Oslo, Norway...1100 


I 


Igleheart Bros., Evansville, Ind......... 1090 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo... 1028 
Imperial Flour Mills Co., Harper, Kansas1035 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, IIl.... 
Interior Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 

MO. ccccccccsccccccccccccscecccescees MOGO 


International ‘& iteel Bank, Inc., 
New York, N. Y...... evccccece 

International Mercantile “Marine Co. 
Now York, N. YF. cccccccscccscsess coe buwe 

International Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


oneeonceesases .eeee..Cover 2 
lemert- Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 1016 
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Jackson (Mich.) Grain & Milling Co.... 
Jacobsen, Axel, Copenhagen, Denmark. .1100 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville (P. 

O. ABtico), Wie. .cccccccccccccscscses 
James, Arthur, & Co., Bristol, England. 


Janss, Albert F., New York, N. Y....... 1096 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 1080 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 1096 
Jochems & Luchsinger, Amsterdam..... 1099 


Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway...1100 
Johnson, R. D., Milling Co., Cumber- 


Band, MG. .ccccccecccccccccccescccess 1076 
Johnson, W. 8S., & Co., Chicago, Ill....... 1095 
Jones, F. O., Little Rock, Ark..........-- 1096 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 

was City, Mo. .ccccccccccccccccccsccees 1104 


Jorgensen, A. C., & Co., Copenhagen.... 1100 
Joseph, I. S., Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Mo. ....scscccceccvces -- 1095 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont........ 1036 
Juergens, S., & Co., Ltd., Oslo, Norway.. 


K 


Kalamazoo (Mich.) Veg. Parchment Co. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas... .1033 
Kell Mill & Elevator Co., Vernon, Texas 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........1 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Kelly, Wm., Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
BANGRS oc cccccccccccccce ecccccccese -- 1019 
Kennedy, John, Toronto, CaR..cccccces - + 1087 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., New York... 1039 
Keystone Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. ..1031 
Keystone Warehouse Co., Buffalo, N. Y.. 1036 
Kilthau, Raymond F., New York, N. Y.. 1096 


King Bros. & Co., Philadelphia, Pa...... 1097 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis1080 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis....... 1079 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Can....... 1088 


Kjaer & Sand, Copenhagen, Denmark...1100 
Kleinsteuber, H. W., Milwaukee, Wis... .1095 
Klemetsen, H. R., Oslo, Norway.......- 1100 
Knighton, Samuel, & Son, New York.... 
Knollenberg Milling Co., Quincy, Ill.... 
Koerner, John E., & Co., New Orleans.. 
Koper, Henry, & Co., New York, N. Y... 1096 
Kosmack, M., & Co., Glasgow, Scotland. 1098 
Kosmack, Stewart & Co., Belfast, Ire- 


WANG ..ccccccccccccccevvevesesssesecs 1098 
Krause & Franco, New York, N. x. eecee 
Krieg, John F., Nashville, Tenn...... eee 


Kriger, Gustav, Hamburg, Germany.... 


L 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co., menrenenties 


WE, ecarececccccaeressacesecsscoc «+++ 1095 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn...... 1082 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. .cccccccccccccsccccees 1085 


Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., St. Louis. . 1092 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City... 1015 
Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich...... 

Lathrop, B. N., Chicago, IIl..........++- 1095 
Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co.... 1090 
Ledeboer & Van Walbeek, Rotterdam... 1099 
Lee, H. D., Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan. 1032 
Le Gue & Bolle, Rotterdam, Holland.... 1099 
Lenhardt, J. A., Inc., New York, N. Y... 


Leo, Ansel S., New York, N. Y......+-+- 1096 
Levy Bros., Gibraltar.......eeeereeeees 1099 
Lexington (Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co.... 
Lillie & Co., Nashville, Tenn..........+- 
Linseed Meal Educational Committee, 
Chicago, Ill. ..cccccccccscccccees eocee 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway ovceeee 1100 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill........+.+- 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Ce., Mon- 
ticello, Ind. ....eeeees PPTTTITT TT ---- 1090 


Luchsinger, Meurs & Co., Amsterdam... 1099 
Ludwigsen & Schjelderup, Oslo, Norway 1100 
Luibel, E. L., Memphis, Tenn........... 1093 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas... 1029 
Lyndsell & Kennedy, London, England. . 1098 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind....1091 
Lyons Flour Milling Co., Lyons, Kansas. 1035 
Lysle, J. C., Mig. Co., Leavenworth, Kan. 1030 


M 


McCabe Bros., Minneapolis, Duluth and 


Winnipeg ..ccccccscsccccvcccssscesece 
McCarthy, C. F., Chicago, IIll..........-+ 1095 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow....... 1098 


McIntosh-Snyder Co., Columbus, Ohio...1097 
McKerrow, Wm., & Co., Ltd., Liverpool. 1098 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow. . 1099 
McLeod Milling Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 1087 
McMahon, J. J., New York, N. Y.......- 1096 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark...1100 
Madsen, Rud., Copenhagen, Denmark... 


Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo....... 1035 
Malone, David, Dublin, Ireland......... 
Malt-Diastase Co., New York, N. Y..... 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb........ 1031 


Maple Leaf Mig. Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 1087 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England. 1098 
Marion National Mill Co., Marion, Ohio. 1037 
Marshall Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 1080 
Martin & Knowlton Grain Co., St. Louis. 1092 
Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Washing- 


tom, D. GC. ccccccescccveccscccescvece 1083 
Mayflower Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind...... 1091 
Mayoral, Rafael, & Co., San Juan, Porto 

RICO .ccccccccccccccccece eecccccccecce 1100 
Medill, T. S., & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng. 1098 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, ORio. cvscce 1037 
Mercator, A/S, Oslo, Norway........++. 1100 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y......-. 
Metcalf, John S., Co., Chicago.........-- 1091 
Meurs Pz., P., Amsterdam, Holland.... 1099 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo........ 1077 
Mida’s Trade Mark & Patent Bureau, 

Chicago, Il. ..ccccccccccvccsvcccsecs 10 


Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., *‘Chicago.. 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Me. cocccccccccccvcesocccceccececvess 1040 


INDEX—CONTINUED 


Midway Electric Engrav. Co., St. Paul. . 1035 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Colum- 
Wem, GREe cccccccccvccccscccesscceses 1037 
Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, Kansas. 1032 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre. 1076 
Minneapolis General Electric Co......... 1101 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Minneapolis... . 
Minnesota Specialty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 1082 
Minot Flour Mill Co., Minot, N. D....... 
Mitchell, John E., Co., St. Louis, Mo....1077 
Mobile (Ala.) Chamber of Commerce... 
Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson City, Tenn. 1090 
Monarch Elevator Co., Minneapolis..... 
Monarch Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 1082 
Monarch Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.. 1035 
Monarch Sales & Engineering Co., St. 
Loowia, Me, ccccccceccccccccessesseses 
Monroe Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill....... 1077 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown... . 1036 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
Clty, MO. cccccccccccccccccccccesceces 1031 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 1092 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow... 1098 
Morrissey, John F., & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 1097 
Morrow & Co., New York, N. Y......... 1096 
Morrow-Kidder Mig. Co., Carthage, Mo.. 1035 
Moseley & Motley Milling Co., Roches- 


Cer, BE. Be coccccccccccccccvccevccsece 1076 
Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co........ 1035 
Muirhead, B. H., Toronto, Canada...... 1084 
Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, Chicago 1097 
Mystic Mills, Sioux City, Iowa.......... 1082 


N 


National Engraving Co., Minneapolis.... 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha1032 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 1098 


New Century Co., Chicago, Ill........... 1095 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
TEOMGRD ccccccccccccccccesccccccccecs 1033 


“—- gene Flour Mills Co., Clifton, 

New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co.. 1083 
Newsome Feed & Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 1097 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co. 1034 
New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co....... 1082 
New York Produce Exchange, New York1094 
Niagara Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y¥.1076 


Nielsen, Nils G., Oslo, Norway.......... 
Nievak, Amsterdam, Holland........... 1099 
Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co............ 1090 


Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Norris Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.. 1087 
Northern Flour Mills Co., Portland, Ore. 1089 
Northland Milling Co., Minneapolis..... 1078 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
BEURBGRHSU cccccccccsccceccescoccese 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. . 1037 


Northwestern Feed Co., Minneapolis.... 1095 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 
BEIMR. cccccvecccccesceccceesceccecses 1080 


Northwestern Nat. Bank, Minneapolis... 
Norton, Willis, & Co., Topeka, Kansas. . 1031 


Nott, W. S., Co., Minneapolis........... 1082 
Novadel Process Corporation, Buffalo, 
BE, Be 6:00:06 00 06600606 26908 0006088 Cover 3 


O 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. . 1084 
Oklahoma City (Okla.) Mill & Elev. Co.. 1032 


Orth, Ph., Co., Milwaukee, Wis......... 1095 
Osakis Milling Co., Osakis, Minn........ 1080 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 1099 


Otsego Waxed Paper Co., Otsego, Mich. 
Outlook-Saskatchewan Flour Mills Co., 
Litd., Outlook, Baek. ccccccccccccccces 


P 


Pagel Milling Co., Stevens Point, Wis... 1083 


Parr Terminal Co., Oakland, Cal........ 1089 
Paul, Paul & Moore, Minneapolis....... 1083 
Peacock Mill Co., Freewater, Oregon.... 1089 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 


Peerless Bread Machine Co., Sidney, 
GED cecececericocnscasdecveoosesconcse 
Peerless Sanitary Equipment Co., La 


Payette, Ind. .cccccscccccccccscccccce 
Pendleton (Oregon) Flour Mill Co...cce- 1089 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint, Mich...... 


Perry Mill & Elevator Co., Perry, Okla.. 
Peters Engineering & Chemical Co., 


Doetrolt, Mich. .cccccccccccccccccccccs 1088 
Petersen Bros. & Co., Chicago, Bes éace 1095 
Petersen, Georg, Oslo, Norway.......... 1100 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl........ 1077 
Pfeffer Mig. Co., Ltd., Milverton, Ont... 1084 
Phelps-Bohen Co., Minneapolis......... 1097 


Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind..... 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., St. Louis. 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England...1098 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis. .1014 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 1077 
Polson Milling Co., Polson, Mont........ 1036 
Postel, Ph. H., Mig. Co., Mascoutah, I11. 1038 
Prairie Flour Mill Co., Lewiston, Idaho. 1089 
Pratt, R. C., Toronto, Ont...........006. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 


WO... 0.000 0chosseeecrecsrescscsecave 089 
Price, F. H., & Co., New York.......... 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 


Prinz & Rau Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 1039 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Provident Chemical Works, St. Louis...1024 


Purina Mills, St. Louis, Mo.............-. 1077 
Pynch, EB. A., Co., Minneapolis.......... 1089 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl........... 1038 
Quesenberry, O. M., Hinton, W. Va..... 1096 


R 


Rabl, Alfred, Prague, Czechoslovakia... 
Randall, A. H., Mill Co., Tekonsha, Mich. 1075 
Rankin, M. G., & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. 





Rapinwax Paper Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 
Raymond & Reid, London, England... . 1098 
Raymond Bag Co., Middletown, Ohio... . 1036 
Raymond-Hadley Co., New York, N. Y.. 1076 
Raymond-Hadley-Toomey Co., London. . 1098 
Read Machinery Co., York, Pa......... 
Read, W. M., & Co., London, England.. 
Recksteiner Co., The, Columbus, Ohio... 1097 
Red River Mig. Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 1082 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 1013 
Red Star Yeast and Products Co., Mil- 
WOUMOS, WE, ccccccccccccecccccccses 


Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co.......... 1078 
Reitmann-Davis Mill Co., Galesville, 
WE ceecccccccevecccosenceseceocceses 1083 
Reliance Feed Co., Minneapolis......... 1095 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
GEO, TOR. cccccosdsovtecsescscceccs 1086 
Richland Milling Co., Belleville, Ill.....1039 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 1076 
Rimpau & Co., Hamburg, Germany..... 1100 
Ringnes & Gronneberg A/S, Oslo, Nor- 
A ee re ere Pee Teri: |, 
Riverside CoGe .ccccccccccccccccccccece 1036 


Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 1084 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas... 1030 
Robyns Fréres, Antwerp, Belgium...... 
Rodgers, James J., Philadelphia........ 1097 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo....1032 
Rodriguez, Ventura, Mayaguez, Porto 


BOD 0 60660606 0660000008 0004006080060 1100 
Rogers, William, New York, N. Y...... 1096 
Rolfsen, Jens, & Son A/S, Uslo, Norway. 1100 
Raemem, Wa. Pu GRIGG, Thc cccscccseces 


Rosedale Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo... 1031 
Rosenbaum Grain Corp., Chicago, Ill....1093 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 1035 
Rovira, Jose M., Ponce, Porto Rico....1100 
Royal Milling Co., Great Falls, Mont.... 1036 
Rugby Milling Co., Rugby, N. D......... 

Runcie, S. & A., Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 1098 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow. 1099 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. . 


S 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 


SERRITGRR, GOR. cecstscccevciccvcccoess 1086 
St. Louis (Mich.) Roller Mills.......... 1075 
St. Marys Mill Co., St. Marys, Mo....... 1077 
St. Paul Milling Co., St. Paul, Minn..... 1081 


Sarantis Freres, Pireus and Salonica...1099 
Sauer, N., Milling Co., Cherryvale, Kan- 


OD 0:66: 64-400054 5600089 0640006%4008008 1035 
Sauerlandt, Paul, Nachfg., Berlin....... 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 1077 
Scandinavian-American Line, New York. 1101 
Schearer, C. E., St. Louis, Mo........... 


Schmidt, H. P., Mig. Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 1083 
Schoffer & Co., Rotterdam, Holland... .1099 
Schreier, Konrad, Co., Sheboygan, Wis.. 1095 


Schulze Adv. Service, Chicago, Ill...... 
Schultz & Niemeier Commission Co., St. 
SME, BBMs cecccscecsoctocceccecesese 


Schwartz, B. F., & Co., Inc., New York. 1096 
Scott, Burrows & Christie, Chicago, 11].. 1094 
Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.. 1077 
Seaboard Flour Corporation, Boston, 
BOOB. ceccceccvccvccccccccoccecococecs 1031 
Secola, José A., & Co., San Juan, Porto 
BRICO. socccccccencsccscccccccccceccces 
Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas1029 


Serfaty, Viuda De E., Gibraltar........ 

Shaw, Pollock & Co., Ltd., Belfast...... 1098 
Sheffield Elevator Co., Minneapolis...... 1092 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 1032 


Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill.... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 1095 
Siggerud, Einar, Oslo, Norway.......... 1100 
Siggerud, Thor, Oslo, Norway.......... 
Silbert, David F., & Co., Inc., Boston, 
MAGS. cccccccecscccccscsesccccccccece 
Silmo Chemical Co., Vineland, N. J..... 


Simmons Grain Co., Minneapolis........ 
Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale Grain Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. .ccccccccccccccccces 1092 
Simpson, Hendee & Co., Inc., New York. 1096 
Simpson, William, New York, N. Y...... 1096 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc., Knoxville... 1090 
Smith, Philetus, New York, N, Y........ 1096 
Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio........ 1037 
Smith, Sidney, London, England........ 


Smyth, Ross T., & Co., Ltd., London.... 1098 
Snider, Wm., Mig. Co., Ltd., Waterloo, 


GEE, ceecvvescccreecteccreceessoeeees 1087 
Somly6, Eugen, & Co., Hamburg........ 1100 
Southwestern Mlg. Co., Inc., Kansas City 1023 
Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill............ 1077 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Cal.... 
Spindler, L. G., New York, N, Y......... 1096 
Spokane (Wash.) Flour Mills........... 1089 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co., Inc..... 1082 


Stanford Milling Co., Stanford, Mont.... 1036 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng... 1098 
State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 

HE. Be coccesecccsoccscsscvesacececcer 1091 
States Flour Mills Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 1097 
Stevens Engineering & Construction Co., 

Ene., Bt. LOUIS, MO.ecccccccsccvcccccces 1035 
Stewart, A., & Sons Flour Co., Detroit.. 
Stickell, D. A., & Sons, Hagerstown, Md. 1076 


Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D..... 1091 
Stolp & Co., Ltd., Trading Co., Amster- 
SE, TORRE 965666000 t deccecuctncs 1099 
Stott, David, Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit..1075 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York........... 1096 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., and Winnipeg, Man., Canada... 1087 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co., Boston, Mass.....1091 
Suffolk Feed & Supply Co., Eastport, 
Se TN 40-00 06.05.0600 005s 0k08 8060 1096 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo. . 1096 


5 


Tanner-Gross, W. P., Co., Inc., New York 1096 
Tas, J. Ezn, Amsterdam, Holland......1099 
Tasker & Co., London, England..... «+++ 1098 





Tefke, Wald., 


Helsingfors, Finland..... 
Templeton’s Sons, Jas. S., Chicago, Tl... 1095 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... . 1080 


Tenney Co., Minneapolis ............6+. 1092 
Thierwechter, Emery, Co., Oak Harbor, 
GOD ccccccccccococcecessoceceesetose 1037 


Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 1098 
Thomas, Gustav B., Hamburg, Germany1100 
Thornton & Chester Milling Co., Buffalo. 1076 
Tiedemann, Chas., Mig. Co., O'Fallon, 111.1038 


Tobler & Co., New York, N. Y.......... 

Toledo (Ohio) Grain & Milling Co....... 1037 
Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co........ 1031 
Traber, A. P., New York, N. Y.......... 1089 


Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis... . 1091 


U 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, Ill......... 1093 
Union City (Mich.) Milling Co.......... 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill......... 
Union Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.. 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Manm., Camada ..ccccccccccccccccccess 1084 
United Mills Corporation, Grafton, Ohio. 1037 
United States Shipping Board Fleet Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C..........+. 
Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo..... 1076 


Vv 


Van Boskerck, George W., & Son, New 
Yorks, Ni Yu. ccccccccscccccccccccccces 
Vancouver (B. C.) Mig. & Grain Co., Ltd. 1088 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders, Rotterdam. 1099 
Van Driel, W. P., & Zonen, Amersfoort, 
BPelamS 2c ccccccccccscccccccsccessecs 
Van Dusen, D. G., & Co., New York..... 
Van Evera, Reynier, Co., Kansas City. . 1096 
Vannatter & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont..... 1084 
Veemesta, N. V., Rotterdam, Holland... 1099 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago........ 1091 
Victor Flour Mills, Inc., Pittsford, N. Y.1076 
Villar & Co., Inc., San Juan, Porto Rico. 1100 
Vis, P. C., & Co., Amsterdam, Holland.. 1099 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.. 1075 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Holland 


WwW 


Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co........ 1081 
Waco Mill & Elevator Co., Waco, Texas. 
Wade, John O., New York, N. Y........ 
Wagar, C. W., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. 1097 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, 


Kansas ...ccccccccscccccvecsvsessesess °1034 
Walla Walla Farmers Agency, Walla 
Walla, Wash. ccccccccccscccccvccsers 1089 


Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 


KQNBAB ncccccccccccccccsccccccccccses 1035 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio..........+. 1037 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., The 

Dalles, Oregon ...cecesssecssseececes 1089 


Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis.Cover 4 
Waterman, J. S., & Co., Inc., New Or- 
Beams, Lah. cccccccccccscccsccesccccese 1095 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Leith, Scotland. . 1098 
Watson-Higgins Mig. Co., Grand Rapids. 1075 


Weaver Co., The, Minneapolis..........- 1082 
Wehmann, H., & Co., Minneapolis...... 1095 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis.......... 1101 
Wells Flour Mills, Wells, Minn.......... 1080 
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uality... 


in Your 
Building Program 








is as important as quality 
in your flour. The one 
leads to the other. To- 
gether they mean perma- 
nently profitable business. 


The majority of all the 
important mill and eleva- 
tor construction jobs in 
the Southwest the past 
several years have been 
awarded to this firm. 


We are equipped to exe- 
cute your building needs 
efficiently and economi- 
cally. 


Quality tells in building 














iust as it does 





in milling 





JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
708-9 Mutual Building | KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








